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To my mother, 


With every affection 


To my father, 
2nd Lt., U.S. Army Combat Engineer, killed in the D-Day Invasion on the third day of battle 


“Did [Governor] Carvajal and his group want to make a large scale Jewish colonization attempt 
in the solitary regions of northern New Spain, so as to create there their new and longed for 
homeland, so as to flee from European religious intolerance and to dedicate themselves with full 
liberty to the practices of the Mosaic Law, anticipating thus what would be accomplished forty 
years later, with similar motives, by the passengers of the Mayflower?” 


—Vito Alessio Robles, Saltillo historian Monterrey en la Historia y la Leyenda, 1936 
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Preface 


Unlike any other city in Mexico, the city of Monterrey has a “Jewish 
question” regarding its inception. Beginning in 1870, Vicente Riva Palacio 
in his book, E/ Libro Rojo, wrote about the crypto-Jewish activities of the 
Carvajals and suggested the possible existence of a juderia (a Jewish 
community) within early Monterrey, a thesis likewise advanced by later 
writers such as Charles Landis and Don José Toribio Medina. However, it 
would be the Saltillo historian Don Vito Alessio Robles who in 1934 
would become the principal advocate of the prior existence of “/a juderia 
extinguida de Monterrey” (“the extinguished Jewry of Monterrey”). This 
controversial thesis provoked a storm of protests by the Monterrey 
citizens, who were appalled by Alessio Robles’s allegation that “all the 
citizens of Monterrey are descended from Jews”. Don Vito graciously 
reconsidered his position in a retraction to his Monterrey readers who, at 
the time, were unwilling to accept Semitic descent as part of their 
ancestral makeup. In 1961 the Monterrey historian Eugenio del Hoyo 
attacked the problem with a wealth of new information and documentary 
evidence in support of, if not a juderia, then at least a very strong and 
undeniable presence of New Christians of Jewish descent in the Monterrey 
area. Some detractors, however, remained unconvinced. The debate 
continues unabated to this day, but with the naysayers steadily losing 
ground. This book is my modest entry into the fray. 


Many crypto-Jewish communities have been investigated by historians. 
When extirpation of the Judaizing community by the Inquisition has been 
the case, the scholarly task of reconstructing the inner life of the crypto- 
Jewish community is rendered substantially easier. Using abundant 
archival Inquisition documents, the scholar can then review the 
incriminatory depositions, the interrogations of the accused, and the like. 
These inquiries are, by and large, studies of communities that failed, that 
is, of associations of individuals that were unsuccessful in eluding the 
grasp of the Holy Office. 


It is true that the first governor of the New Kingdom of Leon, Luis de 
Carvajal, was arrested and imprisoned in the New Kingdom of Leon, and 
died in prison as an accused abettor of heretics. However, the great 


majority of the arrests of the Judaizing Carvajal relatives were made not in 
Monterrey, but in faraway Mexico City, where they were burned at the 
stake. Indeed, some time had passed since the Carvajal Judaizers had 
abandoned Tampico and Monterrey in order to rejoin their kinsmen, and 
then went on to suffer tragic consequences in the capital of New Spain. 


But what happened to those who stayed behind in the Monterrey area? 
Did all of them change their names and flee to other areas? The claim is 
made herein that the Monterrey New Christian community, in the wake of 
the Carvajal debacle, stood its ground and that it succeeded in the primary 
task of keeping the Inquisition at bay. However, it ultimately withered in 
the course of time from a variety of predictable internal causes, among 
them assimilation and intermarriage, and thus failed to propagate itself as 
a collectivity. In cloaking their Jewish activities with the utmost secrecy, 
these New Christians understandably did not wish to leave behind a trail of 
incriminating documents. Hence, if one wishes to reconstruct the spiritual 
life of such a community, the task is rendered quite difficult, and one must 
engage in some extrapolative speculation concerning its probable nature, 
using the known Jewish practices of other like communities as a guide. 


What is possible, however, is a demographic analysis of the origins of 
the New Christian settlers. This can be followed with a study of the 
linkage of individuals through marriage, and of their association in 
organizations of mutual political, economic, and religious interest. A few 
Inquisition documents, scarce though they may be, have been found that 
shed some light on the question as to which families were of identifiable 
New Christian origin in Monterrey. 


A measure of the community’s success, so to speak, would appear to be 
the continuing appearance of individuals claiming to be descendants of 
crypto-Jews in the U.S. Southwest, many of whom have a distant historical 
connection with Monterrey. This would seem to attest to the persistence, 
within isolated pockets and within a limited number of families, of a 
transmitted Jewish consciousness and of vestigial Judaic ritual practices. 
The problem with reliance upon oral testimonies is that skeptics can 
readily dismiss these verbal claims as mere wishful imaginings. For this 
reason, the emphasis in this book is on the hard evidence, as suggested by 
the available documents. 


In the pioneering work by the Monterrey historian Eugenio del Hoyo, 
the argument is made that the majority of those who joined the ranks of 
Nuevo Leon’s first governor, Luis de Carvajal, were of Jewish descent. 
The implication of this argument is that a substantial percentage of the 
founding fathers of the city, and those who inhabited its immediate 
environs, may have been actively practicing crypto-Jews. Given the 
sizable number of New Christians who settled in Monterrey, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that a critical number was achieved, and that 
secret Jewish practices may have been taking place. In the hope of 
shedding some light on this issue, I have attempted to analyze archival 
documents in the matter of the Montemayor, Garza, Treviio, Baez de 
Benavides, and Martinez families. 


The prominent Garza family of Monterrey traces its descent from the 
patriarch Marcos Alonso de la Garza, an immigrant to the New World 
from Lepe, Spain. Garza family members have long claimed that they are 
the direct descendants of Jews; however, such claims have been verbal 
assertions without any documentary proof. In this book, I present evidence 
garnered from Inquisition records to support the claim of ancestral 
Jewishness made by the Garzas. This was done through my finding a 
Canary Islands document of two Garza family members from Lepe who 
were condemned to death by the Inquisition tribunal. 


In dealing with the issue of crypto-Jews, I deem it important to 
understand why they persisted in their ancestral Jewish faith and rejected 
the religious claims of Christianity. One factor may have been a lingering 
sense of their true ethnic identity, making them seek the companionship of 
kindred spirits of Jewish extraction. Yet another reason, and one not given 
sufficient attention, is the animosity spawned by the brutal and savage 
forced conversion of the Jews in Spain and Portugal between 1391 and 
1497. The remembrance of the maltreatment of their Jewish ancestors, and 
their continuing persecution as New Christians by the Inquisition, 
engendered a tremendous hatred for Christianity, which resulted in a 
manifest scorn and disrespect for its sacraments and icons. 


Although this book has a recognizable focus on the Jewish element, it 
aspires to be a literary portrait of the human landscape in the northern 
frontier of New Spain during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. The broader focus of this monograph is on the Spanish and 


Portuguese settlers, who founded the remote northern frontier outposts of 
Saltillo and Monterrey. Of these Iberians, some were indomitable 
conquistadores intent on plundering the native civilizations in pursuit of 
gold and glory, enslaving the natives, and returning to their homeland as 
wealthy grandees. Other aging warriors, weary of the constant battle with 
the Indians, decided to consider a more pastoral existence. Still others 
came originally from Spain and Portugal with peaceful intentions: the 
establishment of a farm or ranch, and the quiet raising of their families. 
Hidden within this mass of settlers were a significant number of crypto- 
Jews, mindful of their Jewish origins and practices, which they often tried 
to obscure but could never bring themselves fully to abandon. 


In order to provide a historical context, I begin with Cortés’s conquest 
of the Aztecs and the establishment of the encomienda system, and then 
trace the northward expansion of Spanish colonial exploration into the 
New Kingdom of Leon, with a rogue foray into the land of New Mexico. 
The Spanish conquest of Mexico could not have occurred without the 
critical alliance Cortés made with the Tlaxcalan Indians. Spanish gratitude 
to the Tlaxcalans was made manifest through the granting of lands and 
privileges to their Indian allies; but unto those Indian groups that resisted 
their rule and domination, the Spaniards inflicted death and devastation, 
until they were brought into line by the threats of the crown and the 
appeals of the friars. The land of New Spain that the Spaniards claimed as 
their own was not surrendered without fierce resistance on the part of the 
indigenous peoples. Of the many diverse Indian types confronting the 
Spaniards, none was more feared than the Chichimecas, semi-barbaric 
cannibals whose fierce depredations provoked terror in European hearts. 


In this work, I have translated and incorporated multiple chapters from 
the key source book of the era, the Historia del Nuevo Reino de Leon, 
which was begun by the chronicler Alonso de Leon and continued by his 
successors Juan Bautista Chapa and Fernando Sanchez de Zamora. These 
accounts—which include vivid descriptions of the activities of the three 
founders of Monterrey (Alberto del Canto, Luis de Carvajal y de la Cueva, 
and Diego de Montemayor), the Chichimecas, as well as skirmishes 
between the Indians and the Iberian settlers—are provided almost in their 
entirety, so that the reader has a firsthand opportunity to read and 
appreciate the primary source material, much of which has never appeared 
in English translation before. I have always felt that contemporary 


eyewitness accounts provide a flavor and quality reflective of the era’s 
mentality that no amount of modern historical analysis can match, and I 
can only hope that the reader shares my preference. 
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From Cortés to Coahuila 


The Spanish Conquest of the Aztecs 


In the year 1519, Cortés with his five hundred men landed in the 
Yucatan peninsula in search of a mysterious Indian Empire further inland. 
Within a year’s time, in truly one of the most amazing military conquests 
of all time, Hernan Cortés succeeded in toppling the mighty Aztec Empire. 


From the outset, this warrior from the town of Medellin in Extremadura 
made it clear he intended to subjugate the entire country for the greater 
glory of God, Spain, the king, and, not least, for himself. A brilliant 
tactician never willing to concede defeat, he was immensely resourceful 
and exhibited an unsurpassed ability to win people over to his cause. In the 
Yucatan peninsula he proceeded first to confront and defeat the Maya- 
speaking Tabasco tribes. This was predictable in view of his superior 
arsenal of steel swords, arquebuses, cannons, and protective coats of mail. 
His greatest asset may have been his horses which terrified the natives. 
The defeated Tabasco Indians offered presents to their Spanish conquerors, 
one of these a gift of twenty women distributed among the troops. One of 
these women was the captured Nahua princess named Malintzin who 
became the personal mistress of Cortés. In captivity, the Nahua princess 
had mastered the Mayan tongue in addition to Nahua, her native Aztec 
language. 


Because the Indians called Cortés Malinche, the princess Malintzin was 
referred to as La de Malinche. The name La de Malinche has been 
corrupted in popular usage to the point that many mistakenly regard 
Malintzin as the original Malinche when, in fact, it was Cortés who was 
referred to as such. Malintzin was also called Dofia Marina by the 
Spaniards. 





A model of the ceremonial precinct in Tenochtitlan, capital city of the Aztecs. 


It was Cortés’s good fortune that his men also came across a 
shipwrecked and abandoned Spaniard, Jeronimo de Aguilar, who had been 
living as a native among the Mayas and had learned to speak their 
language. With both Marina and Aguilar on his expedition, Cortés had 
interpreters who could communicate by use of the Nahua, Maya, and 
Spanish languages. 


Moctezuma, meanwhile, was aware of the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Wanting to placate these strange and alien white-faced strangers and 
hoping to make them go away, he sent emissaries bearing lavish gifts of 
gold and jewels. The gifts had the opposite effect and made Cortés even 
more determined to visit the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan. Further inland, 
Cortés defeated the Totonacs, made them give up the practice of human 
sacrifice to their gods, and converted them to Christianity. 


Next Cortés came across the powerful Tlaxcalan Indians, who engaged 
him in a series of battles in which neither side prevailed. A truce was 
called. In a series of meetings between the Cortés and the Tlaxcalan 
caciques, including their famed blind leader Xicoténcatl, the two sides 
agreed to combine their forces against the Aztecs. The Tlaxcalan Indians 
had long suffered attacks from the Aztecs, who would conduct raids into 
Tlaxcalan territory, kidnap their citizens, and offer them as sacrificial 
victims to the sun god in the pyramids of Tenochtitlan. Welcoming Cortés 
as a potential ally, they were willing to participate in another venture to 
bring the detested Aztec Empire to its knees. (Diaz 1963, 140-176) 


With an escort of six thousand Tlaxcalan Indians, Cortés made his way 
to the fabled Aztec capital city in the valley of Anahuac. The city was a 
wonder of its time, an island city surrounded by a glistening lake, its 
surface bearing hundreds of canoes. Monumental pyramids, jutting towers, 
orchards, and flower gardens adorned this New World metropolis. Entry 
into the city was possible only via the three thirty foot wide causeways 
that bustled with the commercial traffic of a great empire. 


Moctezuma and Cortés met at the junction of two of the causeways on 
November 8, 1519. The Aztec ruler was carried in a canopied litter 
adorned with gold ornaments, jewels, and colorful plumes. Cortés came on 
horseback and dismounted. Greetings and gifts were exchanged, with 
Moctezuma receiving Cortés as the representative of Quetzalcoatl, the 
feathered serpent-god of the Aztecs. In Aztec representations, Quetzalcéatl 
was portrayed as having a beard and a conical hat and it was believed that 
his envoys would come from the east in a One Reed year. Because 1519 
was a One Reed year, Moctezuma treated the Spaniards as if they were 
divinely sent, and was initially ready to submit to Cortés as his new ruler. 
(Diaz 1963, 216-129) 





The Aztecs attack Cortés in the house where Moctezuma is kept prisoner. Note the stone 
flying toward Moctezuma’s head. From the Lienzo de Tlaxcala. 


Cortés had been advised by the Tlaxcalans never to trust the Aztecs, 
whatever the circumstances, and regardless of whatever lavish gifts he 
might receive. Cortés carefully kept his guard. Wishing to provide for 
some measure of security, the Spaniards took Moctezuma prisoner in his 
own palace. Moctezuma was now required to do exactly as Cortés 
commanded, and the Aztec ruler in turn ordered all his chieftains to 
submit to the authority of the Spaniards. 





After their escape from the Aztec capital, Cortés and Malintzin are received by the 
Tlaxcalan lords. From the Lienzo de Tlaxcala. 


At Cortés’s bidding, for the next six months, massive quantities of gold 
were brought to the royal palace from all parts of the empire. 


Dissent and sporadic outbreaks began to appear among the Aztecs, 
particularly when the Spaniards outraged the temple priests by smashing 
the cherished idols of the Aztec gods and making them stop all human 
sacrifice. Adding to Cortés’s unease was the arrival of a new Spanish force 
of 900 men led by Panfilo de Narvaez that had landed at Vera Cruz, with 
the intention of bringing him into custody. He decided to confer with 
Narvaez and his men in Vera Cruz; he hoped to have them join his cause, 


and to split the stockpiled gold treasures. He did so, leaving Pedro de 
Alvarado behind in charge in Tenochtitlan. 


During his absence, the Aztecs celebrated a mitote, a religious ceremony 
attended by a massive throng and the cream of the Aztec nobility. A panic- 
stricken Pedro de Alvarado, alarmed by the huge number of Aztecs 
involved, feared incipient rebellion. Alvarado blocked off the exits to the 
causeways and proceeded to slaughter thousands of defenseless Aztecs in 
the midst of their ceremonies, many of them powerful and influential 
Aztec nobles. 


Cortés returned quickly to Tenochtitlan, furious at the atrocity 
committed by Alvarado. While in Vera Cruz, he had successfully 
overcome Narvaez and placed him under arrest; more important, he had 
gained more than a thousand Spaniards who could now join him on his 
return to the Aztec capital city, the streets now deserted as the Aztecs 
plotted their rebellion. 


The battle began. Cortés’s men were bottled up inside the palace. But 
their guns and cannons were of little use as the Aztecs assaulted them in 
human waves, totally oblivious to the casualties they suffered. Moctezuma 
was trotted out for exhibit in an attempt to pacify the Aztec warriors, but 
he was stoned mercilessly. The Aztec ruler received a blow to the head that 
caused his death. 


There was no apparent escape, and the Spaniards were almost finished. 
They knew time was running out. 


One dark rainy night on June 30, 1520, the Spaniards tried to make their 
getaway. They loaded their horses with gold and other treasures, the 
soldiers lining their pockets and filling their bags with as much gold as 
they could carry. Cautiously they were trying to sneak out of the palace 
when the Aztec drums began to beat suddenly, sounding the alarm. 
Thousands of Aztecs poured out of their homes, screaming with rage, as 
they converged upon the fleeing Spaniards and their Tlaxcalan allies. The 
portable bridge that Cortés had ordered built failed to span the gap in the 
causeway. To get to the other side, the Spaniards jumped into the water and 
swam for their lives. Many perished, weighted down by the heavy gold. 
Others were drowned as the Aztecs pulled on their arms and legs and 
dragged them deep into the water. 


Cortés, Dofia Marina, and others managed to escape, but the losses were 
devastating. Most of the Tlaxcalans and well over five hundred Spaniards 
perished in the fiasco. Those few who survived were soon sacrificed, their 
hearts ripped out, at the top of the pyramids. Cortés’s cannons, his horses, 
his booty—all were gone. The gold treasures of the Aztecs were lost as 
they sank to the bottom of Lake Texcoco. (Diaz 1963, 284-307) 


Still withdrawing from a continuous assault, blood pouring from their 
wounds, Cortés and his men retreated to the town of Tlaxcala whose 
citizens were still favorably disposed toward him. 


A lesser man would have quit at this point. To Cortés’s great fortune, 
several Spanish galleons arrived in Vera Cruz, offering him 
reinforcements at the very moment he needed them most. Reinvigorated 
by this fresh supply of troops, Cortés set out to bring Tenochtitlan once 
again into his grip. 

In a series of expeditions around Lake Texcoco, Cortés burned and razed 
the towns loyal to the Aztec cause, effectively isolating Tenochtitlan from 
outside support and preventing the shipment of food and supplies into the 
city. Even the city’s water supply was reduced when the aqueduct was 
diverted. Many bloody battles ensued as the Spaniards steadily advanced 
along the causeways. Finally, after three months time, Cortés and his 
soldiers took the entire city of Tenochtitlan, destroying most of the city in 
the process. Cuahtémoc, Moctezuma’s nephew and a defiant fighter to the 
end, was captured and later tortured. The rule of the Aztecs was over, and 
the Spaniards had become the masters of this empire they called New 
Spain. 


After the Conquest 


Because Cortés had conquered the Aztec Empire without the official 
approval of the Spanish government, it was necessary for him to justify his 
actions to the crown. In view of the tremendous expanse of wealth and 
territory he had brought to the empire, this was not much of a problem; 
however, the Crown was concerned about the concentration of so much 
power in one individual’s hands. In appreciation of his unparalleled 
achievement, Cortés was elevated to the nobility, being given the title of 
Marques del Valle de Oaxaca. 


The destroyed city of Tenochtitlan was rebuilt as a Spanish-style city 
under Cortés’s supervision, its center now occupied by the Spaniards and 
the periphery allocated to the Indians. To facilitate the conversion to 
Christianity of the Indian masses, tens of thousands of pagan idols were 
destroyed by the Franciscan friars, and a cathedral was constructed atop 
the former chief temple of Huitzilopochtl1. 


Cortés’s expedition partners extended the area of the conquest in several 
directions—Alvarado in Guatemala, Olid in Michoacan, and Sandoval in 
the Yucatan peninsula. Many of the ensuing conquests were nothing more 
than plunder raids of the Indian cities, the Spanish thirst for gold and 
silver still unquenched. Entire native tribes were subjugated to the yoke of 
the conquerors, some being enslaved to perform forced labor for 
individual Spaniards. 


The only exception to this was the Tlaxcalans. Because of the services 
that they and their ancestors had rendered, as of 1538 the Tlaxcalans were 
given special privileges that entitled them to govern their own province 
with minimal Spanish interference. Whereas other Indian groups had to 
pay tribute in the amount of one gold peso per head per year, the 
Tlaxcalans were free of such demands. Indeed, the only request made of 
them was that they bring eight thousand fanegas of maize in token tribute, 
a small quantity to ask of a population of a hundred thousand individuals. 
The Tlaxcalans also participated in colonizing ventures with the Spaniards 
and aided them by providing a police force in various parts of the country. 


Negative reports were forwarded to Spain about Cortés and his 
associates. Pressured to return to his homeland in 1528, the Medellin 
warrior soon found himself replaced as governor by the ruthless and 
rapacious Nuno de Guzman, who was to administer the territory in 
conjunction with a ruling council called an Audiencia. On an even vaster 
scale, the brutal Guzman devastated the Indians, forcing them to pay 
heavy tribute, and even going so far as to rob the encomiendas assigned to 
Cortés’s followers. When the savagery of Guzman’s campaign was made 
evident to the authorities in Spain, he and his men fled into Michoacan and 
Jalisco, blazing a trail of death and destruction as they burned Indian 
villages, raped the women, murdered all rebellious Indians, and enslaved 
the rest. Guzman was ultimately arrested and imprisoned for his crimes. 
(Parkes 1938, 67-70) 


Because of such harsh treatment, it is no surprise that the Indians 
rebelled against these European intruders who had so little regard for their 
lives and their native civilizations. From certain standpoints, particularly 
with regard to agricultural irrigation practices and the complexity of their 
social structure, the civilizations of the Aztecs and the Mayas were more 
advanced than that of the Spaniards. Yet simple military technology had 
made the difference as to who would prevail. The Spanish cannons, the 
steel swords, and coats of mail were superior to the Aztec clubs, bows, and 
arrows; the horse was used as an instrument of cavalry for which the 
Aztecs had no equivalent. And not to be downplayed was the Aztec’s 
fatalistic perception of the Spaniard as somehow endowed with an aura of 
divinity that undermined their confidence in an ultimate Indian victory. 


The Aztec libraries, like the Arabic manuscripts of the conquered Moors 
in Granada, were regarded as the literature of the pagan infidel and were 
set afire. The accumulated learning of the Indians over the course of 
centuries was literally reduced, like their civilizations, to dust and ashes. 


The Encomienda System 


After the conquest, Cortés followed the encomienda system used by the 
Spaniards in the Caribbean islands (even though this had led to the 
extinction of the native tribes on the islands). The encomienda system 
consisted of the partition of the conquered Indians among the Spaniards as 
a reward for military services. The Indians were expected to provide the 
labor force on behalf of their Spanish overlords and, indeed, to pay tribute 
to them. The encomenderos, in turn, would provide doctrinal instruction in 
the Catholic faith and be responsible for the Indians’ maintenance and 
care. 


In a letter Cortés wrote in 1521 to the Emperor Charles V defending the 
encomienda system, the conqueror of Mexico argued that the Spaniards 
could not survive without the service of the Indians. In his view, it freed 
the Indians from enslavement at the hands of their former idolatrous 
slavemasters, who had used them as human sacrifices to the gods. Aware 
of the decimation of the natives on the islands, and not wishing the same 
to occur in Mexico, he maintained that only true Indian slaves, those 
acquired in battle or those purchased directly from the natives, would be 
used to work in the mines; in contrast, those Indians used in the 


encomiendas would not be be allowed to work in the mines. Cortés made it 
clear that if the Spanish conquerors were not paid off via an award of an 
encomienda, the emperor would have no one left to defend and maintain 
his newly acquired Kingdom of New Spain. 


The encomienda system was approved by the Crown and the Council of 
the Indies, although with some reservations. A certain number of Indians 
were divided up among the conquerors, while other Indians were set aside 
for use by the Crown and by the capital towns. The Indians were to be 
persuaded to accept the rule of the Spaniards and to regard themselves as 
vassals of the crown. They could be reduced to slavery, however, only if 
they resisted the rule of the Spaniards. 


In reality, despite all the protective regulations initiated by the Crown, 
the encomienda system exploited the Indians immensely. Because many 
Spaniards wished to emulate the nobility’s practice of not soiling their 
hands with manual labor, it was not unusual to see haughty Spanish 
encomenderos sitting idly by while their Indian servants labored under 
horrific conditions. 


The entire system came under severe criticism from the Franciscan 
friars, particularly from Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, whose complaints to 
the Spanish crown about the brutal mistreatment of the Indians led to the 
passage of the New Laws of 1542, which would eliminate the encomienda 
system in the New World. According to these new laws, all encomiendas 
would be closed down upon the death of each Spanish encomendero, and 
no new ones would be allowed. Furthermore, slavery was to be abolished. 
Indians could not be held in encomiendas even by the secular clergy and 
by religious institutions. 


The Spanish encomenderos revolted. In Peru, the viceroy was killed. In 
New Spain, the viceroy was subjected to a sea of protest from the outraged 
Spanish overlords. Even the clergy joined in the protest. The three major 
missionary groups—Dominican, Franciscan, and Augustinian—each sent a 
representative as part of a united delegation to Spain to argue against the 
enactment of the New Laws. 


Amid all these pressures, Viceroy Mendoza wrote the Council of the 
Indies that the government of New Spain would collapse without forced 
labor, a system with which the Indians had been familiar for ages. 
Responding to the possibility of outright rebellion, the viceroy was made 


to pronounce the laws unenforceable. The king of Spain had no choice but 
to modify these laws. 


The encomenderos had won a partial success. Each was allowed to 
bequeath his encomienda to one heir; however, they were no longer 
allowed to take slaves, an activity reserved for the ruling council of New 
Spain (the Audiencia). The encomendero was now a functionary of the 
Spanish crown and a caretaker of the Indians entrusted to him. 


During the rule of subsequent viceroys, however, the encomiendas were 
restructured as repartimientos, whereby the Indians still worked for their 
Spanish masters, but now enjoyed the benefit of an intermediary manager, 
appointed by the viceroy’s staff, who watched over the treatment of the 
Indians. The restructuring had the effect of leaving only one true 
encomendero in New Spain: the Spanish Crown. 


Despite the legislation of the Crown, the practice of slave trading 
continued at a brisk pace, particularly on the frontiers of New Spain, 
driven as it was by the need for Indian laborers in the mines. Because the 
Indians had to first resist Spanish authority before it was legally justified 
to enslave them, raiding parties would provoke them first into resistance 
and then proceed to enslave them. When Indians were in short supply, 
black slaves were brought in to work the mines. (Simpson 1950, 73-122) 


The Mixton Revolt 


In 1541 the province of Nueva Galicia, as Jalisco and its neighboring 
areas were called, was convulsed with a massive Indian rebellion, the likes 
of which had never been seen in New Spain. The free Zacatecas tribes in 
the mountains incited their enslaved brethren on the encomiendas to rise 
up against their Spanish masters. The aroused Indians overthrew the 
encomenderos, destroyed the settlements, burned the churches, and then 
fled to rocky cliffs. 


Cristobal de Onate, the lieutenant governor of Nueva Galicia, assembled 
a small force of Spaniards and Indian allies in an attempt to suppress the 
revolt, but he and his supporters were routed and forced to retreat. This 
initial success prompted Indian groups elsewhere to revolt. Ofate, unable 
to cope with the spreading disturbances, appealed for reinforcements. 


The help came in the form of Cortés’s former associate, Pedro de 
Alvarado, and two hundred other Spaniards who happened to be in 
Guadalajara. Alvarado, known for his notorious slaughter of Aztecs during 
a mitote, had nothing but contempt for Ofiate’s advice that they wait for 
additional troops. Thinking himself more than a match for any Indian 
force, Alvarado and his cavalry plunged deep into the heart of the Indian 
stronghold at Nochistlan, only to find themselves immersed in a sea of 
thousands of furious Juchipila Indian warriors. 


Alvarado’s cavalry could not withstand the onslaught of so many 
warriors. His men broke formation and fled for their lives as they were 
chased for miles by pursuing Indians. Alvarado himself was running up a 
ravine when the horse of one of his soldiers stumbled and fell on his foot. 
Badly injured, Alvarado was rescued from the battle scene to Guadalajara, 
where he died a few days later. By Spanish standards, the losses were 
heavy, as 30 Spaniards had perished in the battle. The Indians had achieved 
yet another victory. Even in Guadalajara, the Spaniards had no respite as 
the Indians now assaulted the city. This time, however, the Spanish 
defenses withstood the attack and the Indians withdrew to the cliffs. 


When Viceroy Mendoza was made aware of the seriousness of the 
revolt, he gathered a force composed of 450 Spaniards accompanied by 
tens of thousands of loyal Tlaxcalan Indians. Against such a well-equipped 
army, the Indians in the pefoles had little chance of victory. The viceroy 
crushed the rebellion, taking one pefol after the another, ending the 
campaign with a three-week siege on the last and most difficult Mixton 
cliff stronghold. The most serious threat ever to Spanish hegemony had 
been eradicated. Thousands of Indians had lost their lives in the struggle, 
with the rebellious natives subjugated and placed once again under the 
firm control of their Spanish conquerors. (Parkes 1938, 76-77) 


The Zacatecas Mines 


The greatest impulse to the exploration of the north of New Spain was 
the discovery in 1548 of the vast silver mines in Zacatecas. The mines 
were discovered by Juan de Tolosa, a Basque married to Dofa Leonor 
Cortés Moctezuma, the daughter of the conquistador Hernando Cortés and 
of Isabel Moctezuma, the daughter of Moctezuma himself. 


Tolosa’s discovery led to a veritable “silver rush” as treasure-seeking 
Spaniards flocked there from all over the country. At the time of his 
discovery, Tolosa was exploring by himself while accompanying a group 
of Franciscan friars sent by the viceroy to come to terms with the Zacateco 
Indians in the mountains. 


When the high appraisal of his ore samples was made, Tolosa decided to 
team up with two other Basques, Cristobal de Ofate and Diego de Ibarra, 
and a Spaniard, Baltasar Temifio de Bafiuelos, in order to exploit the silver 
lode. The mines of Zacatecas were soon to become the greatest in the 
world. The four entrepreneurs became immensely wealthy, indeed, the 
richest men in New Spain. 


The rapid influx of fortune-seeking miners made Zacatecas into a New 
World boom town. Driven by the quest for gold and silver, the miners 
pushed the northern frontier of New Spain steadily northward. As new 
mines opened up in the vicinity and outlying areas, the miners were joined 
by cattle ranchers and farmers content to settle on the land and cultivate it. 


From Zacatecas, exploration parties into north central New Spain soon 
led to the discovery of the mines at Guanajuato and San Luis Potosi. The 
labor for these mines was supplied by Indians caught during slave raids 
and who were made to toil under appalling conditions. Provoked by such 
abuse, the Indians retaliated by launching attacks upon the miners and 
their encampments. (Parkes 1938, 78-80) 


Francisco de Ibarra and the Conquest of Northwest 
New Spain (Nueva Vizcaya) 


In 1554 exploration of northwestern New Spain was initiated by 
Francisco de Ibarra, the nephew of Diego de Ibarra, one of the four 
founders of the Zacatecas mines. His commission as captain began when 
he was only sixteen years old, but it appears he did have some military 
experience to merit the approval of the viceroy. It obviously helped his 
cause for captaincy of such an expedition that his wealthy uncle was the 
son-in-law of the new viceroy. 


For the next eighteen years, the young Ibarra dedicated himself to the 
task of establishing new settlements and extending Spanish dominion over 
the region of Nueva Vizcaya, as the area assigned to him was called, and 


which today consists of the states of Durango, Chihuahua, Sonora, and 
Sinaloa. All these colonizing efforts were financed by his wealthy uncle in 
Zacatecas. 


The founding of several mining settlements and towns—Sombrerete, 
San Martin, Avifio, San Sebastian, Santa Barbara, and Chiametla—is 
credited to Ibarra’s endeavors. Finally, he established the city of Durango, 
named after his hometown in Spain, as the new capital of Nueva Vizcaya. 
(Mecham 1927, 71-90) 


Most of the men under Ibarra’s command were Basques, and the rest 
were Spaniards and Portuguese. In his wanderings, he came across many 
tribes—Zacatecos, Conchos, Jumanos, and Chichimecas. The term 
chichimeco meant “without abode” or “nomadic,” and was used to 
describe the endlessly wandering, semi-barbaric tribes of northern 
Mexico, who had no permanent settlement. In the Spanish usage, it came 
to be considered a derogatory catchall word to describe all considered to 
be primitive, warlike savages. 


From an official Spanish standpoint, the entire northeast of New Spain 
remained fundamentally unexplored, although there had been expeditions 
passing incidentally through this territory. It would remain for a new 
generation of conquistadores—Canto, Carvajal, Montemayor, de Leon, 
Baez de Benavides, Garza, and Martinez—to thrust themselves into this 
uncharted region, known today as the Mexican states of Nuevo Leon and 
Coahuila, and leave their imprint on it forever. The deeds of these 
newcomers, the questions surrounding their ethnic origins, and their 
contributions to the founding of the cities of Saltillo, Monterrey, and San 
Antonio de los Martinez, constitute the subject of this inquiry. 
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2 
Spanish Voyagers to the New World 


Regional Origins of the Immigrants 


At least 5,481 immigrants came to the New World from Spain during the 
years from 1493 to 1519 and another 13,262 immigrants from 1520 to 1539. 
Of the New World regions, New Spain (now Mexico) attracted more than half 
of all the immigrants to known destinations. Seven areas in Spain generated 
94.5 percent of the total number of immigrants. As demonstrated by Boyd- 
Bowman, this is the breakdown for the two periods: 


Years 1493-1519 Years 1520-1539 
Andalucia 39.7% 32.0% 
Old Castile 18.0% 17.6% 
Extremadura 14.1% 16.6% 
New Castile 8.8% 12.0% 
Leon 7.5% 7.6% 
Basque countries 2.0% 1.4% 


The dominant Spanish influence in the New World was thus Andalusian. 
This region in southern Spain contributed twice as much as any other area in 
the development of speech and national character in New World territories 
such as Mexico. Other regions—such as Navarre, Aragon, Catalonia, 
Valencia, and the Canary Islands—made up an insignificant part of the total 
immigrant pool during these two time periods. There was also a small 
number of Portuguese and Italians. 

In the period 1493-1519, because it was the main embarkation point for the 
Indies, the city of Sevilla provided more colonizers to the New World than 
the next fourteen other cities combined. Of the 2,445 immigrants from the 
province of Sevilla, 1,721 came from Sevilla proper and 80 more from the 
nearby port area of Triana across the Guadalquivir River. In decreasing order, 


the top seventeen cities in terms of their relative contributions of immigrants 
were: Sevilla, Toledo, Cordoba, Salamanca, Valladolid, Badajoz, 
Guadalcanal, Trujillo, Burgos, Granada, Madrid, Segovia, Medina del 
Campo, Medellin, Avila, Caceres, and Zamora, each with more than 100 
known immigrants during the second period. (Boyd-Bowman 1968, XII) 


It is well known that the colonizers preferred to stay in the same company 
with people from their home regions back in Spain, both when they set sail 
and when they established new settlements in the New World. One thus finds 
repeatedly instances where the founders of a given villa or town hailed from 
a common region in the old country. 


It is of special interest that, with regard to the Spanish female immigrants, 
the city of Sevilla provided one-third (34 percent) of all the women who 
migrated to the New World. This means that out of every three Spanish 
women who came to the Americas, one was from Sevilla. Indeed, two-thirds 
of all the Spanish women came from the region of Andalucia. (Boyd- 
Bowman 1968, XIV) 


Only a small fraction of the newcomers (2.2 percent) were of the nobility, a 
mere 289 nobles out of a total of 13,262 immigrants, with the regions of 
Castile and Andalucia predominating. 


As of 1509, adventurous souls who decided to move to the New World had 
to register with the Casa de Contratacion de las Indias in Sevilla. This 
registration was intended to make sure that no New Christians, those of 
Jewish or Moorish descent, were allowed aboard ship. Nonetheless, for those 
determined to find a way, the means could be found of eluding the authorities 
and the Inquisition agents at the harbor. 


If an individual claimed to be a sailor, soldier, or a servant, no exit visa or 
license was required. According to the historian Friede, entire shiploads of 
individuals, thus disguised, secretly made their way to the New World. These 
undocumented passengers would not be registered in the official exit lists, 
such as the Catalogo de Pasajeros a Indias. Indeed, Friede estimates that the 
official passenger list represents only fifteen percent of the true number of 
passengers to the New World. 


Between 1529 and 1573, ships were allowed to sail to the New World from 
ports other than Sevilla. In the interest of promoting trade, Charles V allowed 
ships to set sail from the ports of Laredo, Bilbao, Bayona, Barcelona, San 
Sebastian, Aviles, and Malaga. Certainly illegal ships set sail from these 
cities, and their departures never made it to the official logbooks. Because 


port authorities varied in their enforcement of the regulations concerning 
forbidden passengers, many New Christians of Jewish descent were able to 
secure passage to New World destinations. The estimate of the total number 
of Jewish New Christians who came to New Spain cannot be made with any 
exactitude. However, as some scholars have argued, the percentage of New 
Christians was quite substantial, certainly at least twenty five percent. 
(Liebman 1970, 44-45) 


The Embarkation from Sevilla 


The day of departure in Sevilla must have been a dramatic one. Many of 
the settlers from the surrounding region traveled a substantial distance to the 
capital city of Andalucia, only to be awed by the hustle and bustle of this 
commercial center as well as by the fleet of ships gliding up down the 
Guadalquivir River. Spanish authorities required all passengers to the New 
World to provide written evidence, immediately prior to departure, of having 
gone to church to confess their sins and to receive the sacrament of 
communion. Many certainly took this opportunity to pray for a safe passage 
across the turbulent ocean sea. Finally, on the day of departure, it must have 
been heartrending to say good bye to beloved friends and relatives at the 
harbor, knowing that one might never see them again. 


The boarding then proceeded, with the ship staff carefully checking exit 
permits and other paperwork. Because space was at a premium, each person’s 
possessions probably consisted of no more than what could be packed into a 
single trunk or chest. Farm implements, mining tools—anything that might 
be of use to the colonizer in the New World—had to be squeezed carefully 
into the allotted space. 


The command to set sail was announced with the firing of cannons. The 
galleons or naos would drop their anchor, hoist the banners of the Spanish 
navy, and set sail down the Guadalquivir River toward the coast close to 
Cadiz from which they would head westward through the straits of Gibraltar 
toward the New World beyond. In many cases, the ship was named after a 
patron saint whose image was carried on the bow. At the head of the fleet was 
the vanguard of lead vessels, often commanded by a Spanish nobleman. The 
ships were armed with cannons, and were outfitted with bitumen and 
materials for repair. 


Eating Aboard Ship 


The provision of food to the passengers was overseen by the steward. 
Generally most expeditions to the New World had enough food to last an 
entire year. The water supply, the aguada, was stored below in huge jars and 
on deck in buckets, whereas the wine was contained in large casks. As of 
1534, the daily rationing of the water and wine was as follows: 2 pints of 
drinking water, | pint of bathing water, and 2 pints of wine. The daily food 
staple consisted of 1.5 pounds of bread, salted pork (tocino seco), dried fish, 
lentils and peas, olive oil, vinegar, and occasionally cheese dishes. A hard 
biscuit called the biscocho was popular for such voyages. Many brought 
along items that kept well so as to render the diet less monotonous—onions, 
raisins, almonds, figs, honey, and the like.” (Smith 1993, 143-147) 


The meals were announced by the pages in the following manner: “7Zabla, 
tabla, senor capitan, piloto, maestre y buena compania. Viva, viva el rey de 
Castilla por mar y por tierra! Y quien no dijere amén, que no le den de beber. 
Tabla en buena hora, quien no viniere que no coma.” (Toro 1944, I: 56) 


“To the table, to the table, captain sir, pilot, mates, and good company. 
Live, long live the King of Castile on sea and on land! And whoever says not 
‘amen’, that he not be given to eat. To the table at a goodly hour, whoever 
does not come does not eat.” 


Only one hot meal per day was served, usually around noontime. The 
steward and the pages served the captain and officers at a prepared table, 
whereas the sailors and other passengers went to the fogon (the carefully 
watched metal oven heated with firewood in the center of the ship) in order to 
collect their food. Food was ladled from the cauldrons and pots onto wooden 
plates (platos de palo), and drinks served into wooden cups or animal horns. 
To eat the food, one used a knife and a wooden spoon. No forks were 
available. (Toro 1944, I: 49-62) 


Life Aboard Ship 


Life aboard ship was inhospitable. Sleeping quarters below deck were 
crowded and unsanitary. Excreta were collected in buckets and thrown 
overboard or kept in the bilge. With the exception of the captain and perhaps 
the pilot, who enjoyed separate cabin quarters, all passengers slept huddled 
together below deck on damp mats and blankets, amid cockroaches and 
vermin, whereas the sailors slept on deck in areas to protect themselves from 
the ocean spray. The nauseating stench of the nearby farm animals added to 


the unpleasantness. Many became ill under such trying and unhealthful 
conditions. 


Daily devotions were offered around sunset. Public orations included the 
Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo, and the Salve of confession, along with 
special prayers offered to specific saints. As the sun set in the horizon, 
bringing nightfall, it was not uncommon for the ship chaplain to create a 
makeshift altar for his congregants. And the ship captain, wishing his voyage 
Godspeed, would whisper: “Salve digamos, que buen viaje hagamos. Salve 
diremos, que buen viaje haremos.” (Toro 1944, I: 55) “God bless we should 
say, that have a good voyage we may, God bless we shall do, that a good 
voyage ensue.” 


With the arrival of night, candles were extinguished, as was the fire of the 
fogon. A single small lantern was allowed to persist below for only a short 
while, this being done to prevent an accidental fire. As the ship surged forth 
in the blackness of night, only two lights were evident: the lights of the 
binnacle and the light illuminating the flag. All were silent throughout the 
night, except for the occasional page who announced the changing of the 
different watches: “4/ cuarto, al cuarto, senores marineros de buena parte. 
Al cuarto, al cuarto en buena hora, de la guardia del senor piloto, que ya es 
hora. Leva, leva, leva (Toro 1944, I: 55-57). “To your quarters, to your 
quarters, master seamen of goodly lot. To your quarters, to your quarters in a 
goodly hour, from the watch of the ship pilot, for it is time. Weigh anchor, 
weigh anchor, weigh anchor.” 


To amuse themselves during the voyage, the passengers certainly sang, told 
stories, played dice and card games, performed on musical instruments, and 
most of all, expressed their aspirations of finding fortune and fame in the 
New World that awaited them. 
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Jews and Conversos In Spain and 
Portugal 


Ferrant Martinez and the Massacres of 1391 


In the wake of the Black Death and the political and economic turmoil 
that plagued fourteenth century Spain, a tempest of anti-Jewish feeling 
swept over Spain. The principal motive was religious, inspired by the 
ages-old Christian objective of converting all Jews to Christianity, and 
fostered secondarily by economic class envy. 


As early as 1378, Ferrant Martinez, the Dominican archdeacon of Ecija, 
initiated a campaign of hate and vilification to incite the populace against 
the Jews. Despite threatening warnings and royal prohibitions from the 
king, Martinez was relentless in his harangues, preaching violence and 
destruction, and was prevented only by his fear of royal intervention from 
carrying out his threats to destroy the Jewish quarter of Sevilla. A 
complaint was filed against Martinez in 1388 by Don Judah ben Abraham, 
the local Jewish community representative. The king responded that he 
had received a complaint that “the aljama [community] of the Jews of the 
very noble city of Sevilla have complained forcefully, saying that you go 
every day preaching against them many bad things: moreover, threatening 
them and saying that everyone knows, with regard to me and the Queen, 
that whatever Christian kills or causes harm to a Jew, that we would be 
pleased by it and that we would pardon them in our judicial [system], and 
that through that same thing you would be saved by it.” (De Los Rios 
1960, 948) 


The notaries of the city recorded the response to this complaint of 
Archdeacon Martinez, which follows in part: 


“The said Don Ferrant Martines, in responding to the said confrontation 
and protest made by Don Judah, according to which, he said that he cannot 
stop preaching nor stop saying unto the Jews in his preachings what Jesus 


Christ said in his Evangels. For this 1s the reason, for he said that whoever 
reads and preaches the Evangel, that he always finds in the Evangels and 
Scriptures things that he is to say unto the Jews; and that he will say and 
preach that which Jesus Christ preached in his Evangels, and ordered. 
Because Jesus Christ told all his disciples: Go and preach the Evangel unto 
the creatures of the world. He who believes and is baptized shall be saved; 
and the other shall be condemned to Hell. And he said more, that whoever 
does not receive and does not want that [Jesus Christ] be King over him, 
that you should preach unto such a one as an enemy or as a son of the 
Devil. For it 1s always found in the Evangels and other Scriptures that says 
of the Jews, that so long as they reject the preachings of the Apostles and 
do not wish to receive them, that they be ordered to be whipped, and that 
they be whipped, and that they be thrown out of the synagogue.” (De los 
Rios 1960, 949) 


After further condemnations of the alleged crimes and evils committed 
by the Jews in ancient times, Martinez continues: “As to the other injuries 
that they say I did unto them and do [presently], I respond that what I did 
was right, for twenty-three synagogues that are in the juderia [Jewish 
quarter] of this city are erected against God and against the law, and that 
they should be razed to the ground, for they were made against God and 
the law.” 


All the threats of excommunication—from the archbishop of Sevilla, 
from the Pope—and the admonitions from the king had little or no effect 
upon this devout Dominican friar, who saw the extermination of Spanish 
Jewry as his life’s religious mission. 


King John I died in 1390, leaving Castile under the control of regents 
who acted in the name of the boy-king Henry III until the child came of 
age. More important, Martinez had been chosen as confessor to the young 
king’s mother, Leonora. It must have been at this time that he sensed the 
time was right to make his move. He had the ear of the king’s mother, and 
the king by virtue of his age was ineffectual. The authorities could restrain 
Martinez no longer. 


At the instigation of Archdeacon Martinez, the aroused mobs of the 
Christian faithful assaulted the Jewish quarter on Ash Wednesday, 1391, 
confronting the Jews with one terrible choice: conversion or death. It is 
estimated that four thousand Jews were slaughtered in the outbreak. Many 


more converted to Christianity to save their lives. All but two of the 
twenty-three synagogues in Sevilla were razed to the ground. The 
precedent had been established, and the ruling authorities were slow to 
intervene. 


The massacres spread to nearby Ecija and Carmona, where all the Jews 
perished. In Toledo, all the Jews were slain, including Rabbi Judah, a 
descendant of the famed Rabbi Asher ben Yehiel, who chose to slit the 
throats of his wife and children and then himself rather than convert to 
Christianity. In the cities of Cordova, Cuenca, and Burgos, many Jews 
were slaughtered, with many others opting for conversion in the face of 
death, and the Jewish quarter was burned to the ground. 


The outbreaks spread to other cities in Aragon and the Balearic Islands 
in the months that followed. Forced conversions in the name of Jesus 
Christ, destruction of the synagogues, and looting of the Jewish quarters 
took place in Gerona, Lérida, Valencia, and Mallorca to the screams of the 
unruly rabble: “The archdeacon is coming! The Jews must choose between 
baptism and death!” The once proud Jewish community of Barcelona 
sought refuge in the new fortress. The rioters set fire to the gates of the 
Jewish quarter and overran the fortress, as described by Rabbi Hasdai 
Crescas: 


“And they fought the Jews that were in the fortress with bows and 
catapults, and beat and struck them there in the tower. Many sanctified the 
Holy Name [1.e., died a martyr’s death], my only son among them, an 
innocent lamb; him have I offered as a burnt offering, I shall vindicate 
God’s judgment against me, and I shall be comforted with the goodliness 
of his portion and the sweetness of his fate. Many slaughtered themselves 
and some threw themselves from the tower . . . and some went out and 
were martyred in the street .. . And all the others changed their religion. 
Only a few fled to the places of the nobles . . . a child might count them. 
And for our many sins there is not this day a single Israelite to be found in 
Barcelona.” (Baer 1961, 104) It is estimated that, by the time the 
bloodbath was over, at least fifty thousand Jews had perished during these 
brutal massacres, and that a much larger number, most likely over a 
hundred thousand Jews, had been forcibly converted to Christianity. All 
told, seventy Jewish communities, with centuries-old roots in the Iberian 
peninsula, were wiped out. 


Henceforth, these new converts of Jewish origin would be referred to by 
the so-called Old Christian populace as New Christians; Conversos; or, in 
crude parlance, as marranos (“pigs’’). 


Faced with an unprecedented level of physical and spiritual destruction, 
the Jewish community in Spain began the painful process of rehabilitation. 
However, attempts to reestablish the Jewish presence in cities such as 
Barcelona and Valencia met with failure. Morale in the Jewish community 
was at an all-time low, and it was not improved by continued Christian 
harassment committed by hostile apostate Jews. 


The Converso Problem in Spain 


The first generation of Conversos, having been brought to the baptismal 
font with a knife at their throats, understandably had little love for a 
Christian faith that inspired its believers to murder, desecration, and 
pillage. To the typical Converso, the mass conversion was an utter sham, a 
tragic farce forced upon them by the overriding necessity of individual 
survival and, to a lesser degree, by personal aspirations to escape the 
debilitating limitations of ghetto life. If it was Christian religious zeal that 
had prompted their conversion to Christianity, it was their lingering Jewish 
sensibility and worldview that prevented them from integrating 
themselves into a community that espoused nominal love but was capable 
of a fearsome bestiality. (Gitlitz 1966, 135-182) 


A large number of the New Christians of Jewish descent in pre- 
expulsion Spain were Christians in name, but not so in spirit. Longing to 
return to the religion of their Jewish forefathers, the Conversos waited for 
the right set of circumstances. Under constant scrutiny from the Old 
Christians for any evidence of religious backsliding, the Conversos had to 
meet in clandestine fashion to keep the Sabbath and other Jewish 
observances. Some Judaizers brazenly practiced their Jewish rituals in 
public, unintimidated by the watchful Old Christians about them. Availing 
themselves of the resources in the local Jewish community, the Conversos 
would seek formal religious instruction and guidance from the 
unconverted Jews in their midst. (Beinart 1981, 48-55) 


Certainly not all Jews were faithful Jews. Those Conversos one or two 
generations away removed from the cataclysmic mass conversions had 


their Jewish sensibilities attenuated by virtue of growing up as practicing 
Christians. For some, the result was an eclectic mix of undiscarded Jewish 
practice and newly learned Christian notions, sufficiently muddled in their 
daily lives to warrant the animus of the Old Christian populace. 


Other converts used the 1391 riots as an opportune time to rid 
themselves of their Jewish social and economic shackles. Many of the 
wealthier Conversos penetrated quickly into the highest strata of Castilian 
and Aragonese society. Some of the wealthier Conversos married into the 
noble houses of Spain. By the mid-fifteenth century, hardly any 
aristocratic family in Castile or Aragon could claim that it was free of 
Jewish admixture. Even the royal family of the Enriquez, from which 
Ferdinand the Catholic sprung, was reported to have Jewish roots. 


Other New Christians secured distinguished positions in the hierarchy 
of the Spanish Catholic Church, many becoming bishops and cardinals of 
note. The most prominent of the apostate Jews, Paul of Burgos (previously 
named Solomon Halevi), had conveniently changed religious allegiances 
at the time of the 1391 massacres. After studying doctoral theology in 
Paris, he returned to Spain and rose quickly within the Catholic hierarchy, 
and ultimately became Bishop of Burgos. 


Sensing the vulnerabilities of the faith he had abandoned, and eager to 
prove the sincerity of his faith to Christianity, Paul of Burgos set out to 
influence the rulers of the kingdom to pass legislation harmful to the Jews. 
As a result of his efforts, the following laws were passed in Castile in 
1412: Jews must wear distinctive badges; Jews must be segregated into 
specific quarters in all cities and villages, and could not eat, drink, bathe, 
or even converse with Christians. Other regulations passed were: Jews 
were made to wear long coarse mantles and were forbidden to trim their 
beards; Jews could not bear arms; Jews could not join the artisan trades 
(carpenters, tailors, shoemakers); Jewish apothecaries and merchants 
could not sell food items or medicinal drugs to Christians. Finally, Jews 
could not employ Christian servants. (Margolis 1960, 460-476) 


The Spanish Inquisition 


During a visit to Sevilla in 1477-78, Ferdinand and Isabella were 
subjected to a series of sermons by the Dominican prior Alonso de Hojeda. 


In his preachings, Hojeda alerted the sovereigns to the grave problem of 
the widespread insincerity and religious laxity among the New Christians. 
The discovery of a clandestine band of Judaizing Conversos found shortly 
thereafter in Sevilla precipitated a much wider church investigation that 
confirmed the rampant spread of the “Mosaic heresy” throughout Castile 
and Andalucia. 


Ferdinand and Isabella, upon being presented with such evidence, 
responded by appealing to Rome for the establishment of an Inquisition in 
Castile. The formal Papal Bull by Pope Sixtus IV was obtained in 1478; 
however, it was not until 1480 that the Inquisition became truly operative. 


The Inquisition would be charged with the task of uprooting heresy 
from the land. It would have legal jurisdiction solely over Christians, 
particularly Conversos. (Roth 1964, 35-51) 


When the Inquisitors began their work in Sevilla, a group of wealthy 
and prominent Conversos were arrested, tried, and burned at the stake in 
the first auto de fe held on February 1481. By 1488, within the bishopric of 
Sevilla alone, more than seven hundred Conversos had been burned at the 
stake, five thousand reconciled with the church, and many others thrown 
into Inquisition prisons. The Inquisition penitents, made to wear publicly 
the penitential sanbenito cloak of shame, became social outcasts who were 
disbarred along with their descendants from holding public office. 


As the Inquisition set up its tribunals in other cities in Castile, many 
New Christians fled the country, causing a flight of capital. The 
Inquisition, in turn, consoled itself with effigy burnings of the refugees 
and with the confiscation of the properties left behind. The confiscated 
properties were used to defray the expenses of the ensuing trials of 
imprisoned Conversos, to finance the costly war against the Moors, and to 
enlarge the coffers of the royal treasury. 


A special council (the Consejo de la Suprema y General Inquisicion) 
was formed in 1483 to incorporate the Inquisition activities within the 
broader affairs of the Castilian kingdom. Its activities were extended in 
that year to encompass the regions of Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia. 
The Inquisition became the only council whose authority extended 
throughout all the kingdoms ruled jointly by Ferdinand and Isabella, and it 
served as a veritable instrument of state. (Kamen 1965, 22-56) 


Social and Economic Restrictions 


Beginning in 1465, the construction of new synagogues was prohibited. 
Certain professions—medicine, surgery, and law—were closed to the 
Jews, and they were prevented from selling any food or medicine without 
special permit. In 1476, sumptuary laws were newly enforced by the 
Cortés of Madrigal. Jews were forbidden to wear silk; nor could they 
adorn themselves with any gold or silver ornaments. To facilitate the 
public identification of Jews on the street, they were forced to wear a red 
badge on the right shoulder, failure to do so being punishable by loss of 
one’s clothing. 


The combined forces of economic pressure and religious zealotry 
sought to limit social intermingling between Jews and Christians. In 1480, 
at the behest of the newly established Inquisition, Jews were to be 
physically separated and confined to an encircled area: the juderia. A 
Papal Bull in 1484 followed that gave pontifical approval to this 
sequestering action. 


Additional regulations affecting Jewish economic life were passed: 
Jews could not maintain shops on Christian streets or in the main plaza; 
nor could they engage in commercial activities during Christian holidays. 
Similar restrictions were imposed in Aragon, particularly those requiring 
establishment of separate Jewish quarters. 


Charges of usury were leveled against those Jews involved in providing 
high-interest rate loans to Christians (usually a 30 percent annual rate), 
even though the same rates were charged by Christian moneylenders. 
Regulations were passed by the Spanish parliament at Madrigal to restrict 
such practices. (Suarez Fernandez 1964, 9-36) 


The Expulsion from Spain 


Beginning in 1481, a full-scale war was declared to rid Spain of the 
infidel Moors. Over the course of the next thirteen years, the Christian 
forces successfully wrested away one fortress after another from the 
embattled Moors. Finally, on January 2, 1492, Boabdil, the last Moorish 
king of Granada, surrendered the city of Granada and the fabled Alhambra 
palace to its new Christian rulers. When the cross of the campaign and the 
banner of Santiago (St. James, the patron saint of Spain) were raised atop 


the towers of the Alhambra, it signaled the triumph of Christianity over 
Islam and served to vindicate the Christian conquerors of the rightness of 
their cause. 


In the mind of the Christian zealot, the external threat of the Moslems 
had been deposed, but the internal spiritual threat of the Jews remained. 
Whereas harsh measures against the defeated Moslems might provoke 
repercussions against Christians held in Moslem lands, there was no such 
concern about retaliation from the powerless Jews. If not all the infidels 
could be expelled at this moment, when all of Spain was now under a 
unified Christian rule, it was at least possible to rid the country of its 
unwanted Jewish elements. The unconverted and still rebellious Moors 
could be banished later from Spain (all unconverted Moslems were 
expelled from Castile in 1512 and from Aragon in 1525). 


On March 31, 1492, Ferdinand and Isabella signed the Edict of 
Expulsion, ordering all Jews either to convert to Christianity or else leave 
Spain by July 31, upon threat of punishment by death and the confiscation 
of all their belongings. The Edict had a primarily religious objective: to 
expel the Jews as punishment for aiding the New Christians in being 
unfaithful to Christianity and in attempting, by whatever means possible, 
to “subvert and to draw away faithful Christians from our Holy Catholic 
faith.” Jews were accused of instructing the New Christians in the 
ceremonies and observances of the Laws of Moses, “making them to 
understand that there is no other law or truth besides it”. Despite the 
creation of separate quarters for the Jews in 1480 and the expulsion of the 
Jews from Andalucia in 1483, the Edict maintained, such measures were 
now shown to be insufficient, and nothing less than full expulsion of all 
Jews would suffice to take care of this contagious heresy among the New 
Christians. (Raphael 1992, 189-193) 


Over two hundred Jewish communities were destroyed in the process. 
The estimate as to the number of exiled Jews varies considerably with the 
chroniclers, but all speak of large numbers. Don Isaac Abravanel, the head 
of the Jewish community in Spain, gives a figure of 300,000 exiles. An 
anonymous chronicler claims that that were 50,000 families in Spain. 
Perhaps the best estimate comes from Andrés Bernaldez, the priest- 
historian, who reports that Rabbi Meir Melamed had informed his father- 
in-law, Don Abraham Seneor, the chief Jewish judge and chief tax- 


collector for the crown, that there were 35,000 Jewish households in the 
kingdom. Assuming 4.5 individuals per household (the average number for 
a Mediterranean family according to medieval demographic research by 
Braudel), this leads to a conservative estimate of 160,000 Jews in Spain at 
the time of the expulsion. 


During the three-month period, arrangements were made to transport 
the Jewish exiles to their ultimate destinations, whether to North Africa or 
to the Ottoman Turkish Empire. En route by sea to the lands of dispersion, 
many exiles were attacked by the very crews that were ostensibly taking 
them away to safety. The Hebrew chroniclers relate the savage attacks and 
multiple atrocities that befell the hapless exiles: murder, rape, robbery, 
forced starvation, enslavement, and abandonment on deserted islands. 


The same calamities pursued them on land. Many exiles arrived on the 
northern shores of Africa and settled in cities such as Oran, Tlemcen, 
Tunis, Tetuan, Salé-Rabat, and Mekhnez. Most sought, however, to make 
their way to the Kingdom of Fez under the rule of the Marinid king, 
Muhammad Es-Sheikh. In Morocco, bands of Arabs defiled and murdered 
numerous young men and women, eviscerating their entrails in search of 
gold coins, which the Jews had supposedly swallowed. Having suffered 
such barbarities in the land of the Moors, many Jews returned to Spain and 
converted to Christianity. 


The majority of the Spanish Jews were to end up ultimately in the 
Ottoman Turkish Empire. The sultan, Bayezid I, eager to attract the skills 
of Jewish artisans and merchants, issued a royal decree ordering that Jews 
be allowed to settle wherever they so pleased within the Ottoman Turkish 
Empire. A massive relief effort was conducted by the native Byzantine 
Jews to resettle the tens of thousands of Jews pouring into the Ottoman 
kingdom. The newly arrived refugees joined existing communities in 
Istanbul, Edirne, Izmir, and the Macedonian city of Salonica, and 
established new communities throughout the towns of the empire. 


Several thousand exiles also settled in the Duchy of Ferrara, the Papal 
States, and temporarily in the Kingdom of Naples. 


The Forced Conversion in Portugal 


It is estimated that as many as half of the Spanish Jewish exiles 
emigrated to Portugal. The Portuguese king, Joao II, allowed the Jews to 
stay temporarily in his kingdom for an eight-month period upon payment 
of eight gold cruzados per head. The thousands of Jews caught entering 
Portugal illegally, or who overstayed the eight-month limit, were enslaved 
by the Portuguese authorities. The children of these enslaved Jews were 
shipped to the newly discovered island of Sao Tomé, off the coast of west 
Africa. Only six hundred of the wealthy Jewish families were allowed to 
remain permanently in Portugal, this right secured by payment of one 
hundred gold cruzados per family. 


In 1496, when King Manuel ascended the throne, it appeared that 
matters would improve for the Jews in his kingdom when he ordered that 
all children of enslaved Jews, previously sent to the island of Sao Tomé, be 
returned to Portugal. Seeking a suitable marriage partner, King Manuel 
had aspirations to win the hand of Princess Isabel, the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The Spanish monarchs, their religious zeal 
unabated, would not consider such a marriage proposal unless Manuel 
agreed to expel all the Spanish Jews who had fled into Portugal. 


Manuel agreed to these terms and, a month after signing the marriage 
contract, ordered the expulsion of the Jews from Portugal. As in Spain, the 
Portuguese decree of December 1496 ordered all Jews and Moslems either 
to accept Christianity or else to leave the country by October 1497, upon 
punishment of death. As the Jews readied themselves for departure, 
Manuel decided he could not countenance the loss of so much Jewish 
talent and wealth. Instead he hit upon the strategem of converting all the 
Jews forcibly to Christianity, Spanish and native Portuguese Jews alike. 


The first major Portuguese assault on the Jews took place on Easter 
Sunday in April 1497, when all Jewish children up to the age of fourteen 
were taken away by force from their parents and brought to the baptismal 
font. 


The Portuguese Christian Jerénimo Osorio, later the Bishop of Selves, 
was an observer of the event: 


“Dom Manuel, who was troubled in his soul that that so many millions 
of men would suffer eternal punishment, devised a plan that would at least 
save the children. The plan was unjust; it was unfair, even though it was 
born of laudable purposes. He ordered that every child of a Jew who was 


not beyond the age of fourteen years be taken away from the parents so 
that, removed from their sight, they be indoctrinated in the Christian 
religion. But the king did not accomplish this without great spiritual 
affliction. It was such a piteous thing to see the children wrested from the 
breasts of their mothers, and the parents being dragged, struck, and 
whipped as they clutched their little children in their arms. A cry was 
raised and the air trembled with the laments and the weeping of the 
women. There were some among them who, turbid with indignation, 
drowned their children in the wells; some of them fell into such madness 
that they killed themselves.” (Raphael 1992, 160) 


As the deadline for departure approached, Manuel had all the Jews 
summoned to Lisbon, where the sea vessels meant to carry them away 
never materialized. Instead the Jews were corraled into the narrow 
confines of Os Estaos, and subjected to inhumane torture so as to coerce 
them into converting to Christianity. Declaring them to be his slaves, 
Manuel denied them bread and water for three days. As the Portuguese 
Converso Samuel Usque writes: 


“The king realized that even this was insufficient to change them, and if 
he starved them any longer they would perish. He therefore determined to 
use the violence he had employed with their children. Dragging some by 
their legs and others by their hair and beards, punching and mauling them, 
his men brought them to the churches, where the waters of baptism were 
thrown upon them. Many resisted valiantly: one father covered his six 
sons with their prayer shawls, exhorted them sagely to die for their faith, 
and killed them one by one, taking his own life last. One couple hanged 
themselves, and those who tried to take their bodies for burial were slain 
by the enemies’ spears. There were many who threw themselves into wells 
and others hurled themselves out of windows and were dashed to pieces.” 
(Usque 1964, 203) 


Rabbi Simon Maimi, the chief rabbi, was thrown into the dungeons 
where, along with other Jewish leaders, he was beaten, tortured, and 
immured in a slime pit up to his neck. After an agonizing torture, the 
saintly rabbi finally died at the hands of his Christian captors. 


Such was the tragic event that created the Converso, or New Christian, 
problem in Portugal. Their brutal introduction into Christianity had been 
one of unimaginable shock and revulsion. The memory of that bitter 


experience engendered a generations-long animosity to their nominally 
adopted faith, and it served to justify their secret adherence to the Jewish 
religious tradition. 


In years soon to follow, these Conversos, many of them crypto-Jews, 
would find their way to the New World, even unto the distant northern 
region of New Spain known as the New Kingdom of Leon. 
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Indian bow and rabbit stick. Museo Regional del Obispado, Monterrey. 
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The Chichimecas 


Prior to the arrival of the Spaniards, the territory of northern Mexico 
today known as Coahuila was populated by four major Indian groups. The 
northeast was occupied by the Coahuiltecos, the northeast by the Zobosos, 
the southwest by the /rritilas, and the southeast by the Cuauhchichiles, the 
latter considered the most warlike of the indigenous Indian tribes. 


The Aztecs and Mayas to the south had created vast cities and 
waterways, erected monumental temples, and produced artistic work of a 
high order, all of which testified to the high achievements of their 
civilizations. This, however, was not the case with the indigenous natives 
of the north who led barbarous primitive existences. For the most part, 
they went about naked, and lived off the land by eating seeds and plants. 
So destitute was their native culture that the Saltillo historian Vito Alessio 
Robles was forced to point out, “The Indians of Nuevo Leon were 
complete barbarians, and their barbarity reached such an extreme that one 
could not find among them even the most elemental relics of idolatry.” 
(Alessio Robles 1978, 271) In the entire valley of Saltillo, not one single 
archaeological relic has been found. “Not idols, nor ruins of habitations, 
nor temples, nor ceramic work, nor any sepulchres.” 


The Chronicler Alonso De Leon 


A vivid description of the Chichimecas, the Spanish settlers, and the 
constant strife between the two groups in the New Kingdom of Leon is 
provided by the Spanish creole chronicler Alonso de Leén. Born in Mexico 
City in 1608, the Jesuit-educated de Leon was familiar with classic 
rhetoric, philosophy, and biblical literature. He came to Nuevo Leon as one 
of the first settlers in the newly founded villa of Cadereyta in 1637, most 
likely at the behest of his established father-in-law, who had thirty 
thousand sheep in the area. After being appointed war captain for the villa 
by Governor Zavala, de Leon undertook multiple campaigns to pacify 


rebellious Indians in the region. An astute observer of the native 
Chichimecas, toward whom he showed great antipathy, he wielded his 
literate pen against them on paper with the same ferocity that he used with 
his sword and arquebus in battle. 


De Leon dedicated the manuscript of his chronicle to the Inquisitor Juan 
de Mafiozca, archbishop of Mexico, so that the labors of the founding 
settlers “not be buried in the caverns of the forgotten.” (Cavazos Garza 
1984, II: 263) 


The Account of Alonso de Leon 


On the Customs of these Indians; Their Condition and 
Fierceness 


All these people, as I have said, are lacking in law, a king, and a lord 
and, therefore, in any type of political structure. They live in hovels of 
grass or reeds, resembling an inverted bell, with less of a hollow than that 
made by a bell-tent of silk. The doors are placed low, obligating one to 
enter stooped. In the middle they usually have a fire, not so much that it 
would require them to leave the hovel, but not so little that the winter 
would cause them to be cold. This they do as a matter of practice, rather 
than because of any need to have a source of light; because for them, it is 
more appropriate to be in the dark than to be full of smoke. 


They sleep on the floor, with some moss or grass at the head, with some 
using a deer hide if they have it. They are a very filthy people; they do not 
sweep away their droppings and all the filth remains, as much within the 
settlement as without it. And it is shamefully horrifying and nauseating to 
arrive at a settlement, because of the uncleanliness and the stench, and 
because a man hardly knows where to place his foot. They do not wash 
their hands and, should they bathe, it is more for pleasure than for 
cleanliness. Each part of the body is used as a cloth. 


The males go about totally nude. Sometimes they place some thongs on 
their feet, tied with some straps, that they call cacles, to protect them 


against thorns. The hair is kept long and thrown backward with the use of a 
deer leather strap such that it reaches unto the buttocks and, with others, it 
extends the entire length of the body. Some let it hang loose, as most do. In 
general they paint their faces, each tribe with different markings, and 
others do it unto the entire body. By and large, the markings cross over the 
body, the lines straight or wavy, depending on the custom of striping. 
Some have, from the crown to the forehead, their hair plucked and their 
scalp striped, with the stripes originating from the nose; they are called 
“the bald ones.” And some tribes have this bald area wider than others, but 
all have it very smooth. It is their practice that, as soon as the downy hair 
appears, they remove it. It appears, looking at this bodily part, that the 
artifice has been converted into nature and that hair can no longer arise. 
But it does grow, if they let it. 


The Indian women do not differ from them—with very little differences 
in the markings or in other respects. They cover their intimate parts with 
moss or grass or with some twisted material, which resembles flax and 
which is made from a certain plant. And on top of this some women have 
the practice, those who have it, of placing from behind a small skirt made 
of deerskin, and another one from the front; this latter one is shorter and 
reaches unto the shins. The skirt from behind drags a palm on which they 
hang reeds, kidney beans, or hard fruits, or other types of snails or animal 
teeth that make a noise upon walking, that they engage in ostentatiously. 
They are accustomed to wearing another hide on the shoulders, like a 
blanket. 


Other tribes dress, both men and women, with coats made of rabbit 
skins, twisted in such a way that every skin becomes a thread. Many of 
these, tied together as with St. John the Baptist, are thrown over the 
shoulder. They use the bow and arrow; they are skilled as much in making 
them as in using them. They use with the bow an arched rod in the form of 
a Japanese catana that, apart from serving them while hunting on foot, or 
serving as a headrest, they use as a hoe or as a small bar for their needs. 


As a people they are cruel, fierce, naturally vengeful, and they harbor 
hatred for a long time. They are of good stature, very quick, for they walk 
and run like a horse. They are well featured; some make holes in the ears 
and noses where they place sticks, feathers, or bones for show. Others 
make holes in their lips. They are of limited capability, without any 


discourse, ready to commit any evil or treachery and, if the opportunity 
presents itself, they do not waste it. They are inclined to cheat. They are a 
lying people, vain, and enemy of all that is created. They do not cultivate 
the land, nor do they plant seed. They live freely in laziness, the root of all 
the evils buried deep within them. 


The Foods Eaten by the Indians 


The manner of eating of the peoples of this kingdom is so strange that 
one notices immediately how different they are in this respect from other 
peoples of the world. Their basic staple in wintertime is something called 
mezcale, which they make by cutting off the prickly pear from the 
lechuguilla cactus plant. They cook the core, and eat its juice and principal 
fleshy part, chewing and sucking on it. They tear off the plant’s fibers, on 
top of which they walk and sleep. This lasts during the time when it is not 
hot, because otherwise it spoils quickly. When they are lacking in food, 
they pick them up again, already stepped upon and dried in the sun, and 
grind them in mortars made of sticks. This food is hot and not very 
substantial, because during this time they go about skinny and thin. It is a 
purgative. They eat it hot or cold, whichever pleases them, and it can be 
preserved for many days. 


In the summertime, when the nopal begins to blossom, they eat it. The 
flower of the prickly pear, and the small pear itself, is cooked for there is 
an abundance in all the land. This lasts them as long as it does not ripen. 
Then the men each bring a redecilla [head dress] which they use to pluck 
the food, clean it, and eat it with great facility, not throwing anything away 
except the well-sucked peel. There are many foods of this type, some 
better than others, and all of them are bad, because the best of them is no 
better than the worst of them in New Spain. They make their dried food 
out of it—sometimes kept whole, others split into pieces, exposed to the 
sun while on some mats or on the floor. 


During this time they eat the mezquite, which is in abundance. They eat 
it from the time it begins to mature until the time it becomes dry. Then 
they grind it in their mortars, and they preserve it—some with the flour 
sifted, others with the mesquite seeds intact—all placed in little mats, 
rather like bags stacked upon one another, or left to hang on open cacti. 


They call it mezquitamal. It 1s a food of great substance, hot and dry, which 
makes them grow during during this time. 


There are many types of wild fruits, of which there is no lack in the 
kingdom. As of a result of which, in the summertime [when fruits are 
plenty], they eat the fruits. In the wintertime [when fruits are scarce], they 
eat the roots and they run about like pigs, searching through the fields to 
dig them out, and they bring many. 


Whenever night falls, they sleep. They create a fire wherever they may 
be, rubbing sticks against one another with great skill. They are great 
hunters and, when they go forth on a hunt, they leave nothing alive behind. 
They run swiftly as any deer, the meat of which is the best they have. 
When they kill the animal, they leave it there and call their women to 
come to retrieve it on another day. The women locate the deer by 
following the trail so as to bring it back. The hide belongs to the 
successful hunter, but he does not partake of the meat, which is then 
distributed among the others. 


There is no bird or animal they do not eat. They even eat unclean and 
poisonous ones such as snakes, vipers, rats, and the like. The only 
exceptions are the large toads and lizards. 


Both men and women are great fishermen. They fish in various ways: 
with arrows, tricking the fish at night by using candlelight; with nets, 
entering caves so as to find the fish. They cook the fish, innards and all, 
and they are accustomed to eating it even when it is already dead for two 
days. The bad odor does not bother them. Thus they eat whatever thing is 
already eight days old, even if full of worms. 


They are gluttons, epicureans, lazy, and slothful. Their women are the 
ones who search day and night for food and make the meals, whereas the 
men sleep or have a good time. The Indian is accustomed to having a pile 
of prickly pears, the size of a bushel, alongside his head when he retires. 
At night, without so much as raising his head, he consumes it all and yet 
manages to arise in the morning still so hungry that he chews on the peels 
he has discarded. 
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Mesquite beans. 


They eat salt, and if this is lacking, they eat in its place a kind of herb 
like romerillo, which is burned to ashes. When they come upon water, they 
drink it quite well with their hands. When far away from a water source, 
the Indian women carry twelve to fourteen hollowed-out nopales full of 
water, without that plant taking away its taste. Using a thatched work of 
cacaxtles tied together with two arched finger-thick sticks, they are able to 
carry a bushel of wheat on their backs and from the front. 


In their places for drying out foods, they make some pits that resemble 
well-beaten molds in the shape of loaves of bread. On top, they place some 
thin rods and some grass, and there they crush the prickly pears in such 
manner that the pit becomes full of sap, and they drink from it so as to 
satisfy their thirst and refresh themselves. 


All this energy which they expend in making the dry paste and the 
mezquitamal, which they could easily have for the entire year, lasts them 
instead only for the period when the fruits are green. It is worthwhile 


noting how poorly they provide for themselves inasmuch as they consume 
it in their gluttonies, without any thought of saving some for tomorrow. 
They eat more to satisfy their stomach, rather than not reaching satiety so 
as to conserve, like human beings, their lives. Instead, they arise anxiously 
each morning to search for the sustenance of that day, an attribute of 
irrational brutes. 


How These Indians Eat Human Meat 


Among the people of this kingdom, it is commonplace to eat one’s 
enemy as much as one’s friend, but with this difference: that the friend is 
eaten during fiestas and dances upon dissolving their relationship with the 
deceased. The meat is cooked, and the bones are ground into powder and 
drunk within the diabolical beverage of their peyote with which they 
intoxicate themselves, as we shall discuss later. But the flesh of the enemy 
they eat for revenge—what bestiality!—because that is their custom, being 
a people habituated to eat whatever meats and unclean things there are, 
and somewhat crude ones at that. 


It has happened to me that I have come upon some Indian settlements 
where we have found the bones of the deceased, gnawed upon and placed 
on a mat, with signs of the meat having been roasted and nearly all eaten, 
such that they were ready for the bones to be drunk in their peyote. When I 
found these bones, I caused them to be burned. They always hold on to the 
skull, and they eat and drink from it. It has so happened that I have had to 
order twenty or thirty of these skulls to be burned together, a horrible and 
monstrous thing. 


A cunning woman from the mountains, named Tamaulipa La Vieja, 
informed me that the flesh of a friend is eaten only by the women of the 
settlement, but not by the men. But the bones are all drunk in common. 
They grind the bones into dry powder, half burned, and they mix it up with 
mezquitamal. It so happened that they were eating this mixture, as I myself 
saw, during an expedition in the company of Bernardo Garcia de 
Sepulveda. The Indian friends and my Spanish companions found a mat of 
mezquitamal which they ate with gusto on the road. Even though the 
Indian friends knew what was mixed up inside, because they could see it 
or had tasted it with delight, they kept quiet as they allowed the Spaniards 
to eat. After six days had passed, and after having eaten excessively and 


arrived at the villa of Cadereyta, the leader of the Indian friends informed 
the Spanish soldiers of its content. And as proof of this, he pointed out the 
small bones that had not been ground sufficiently well. And because some 
Spanish soldiers started to vomit, he mended his story and said they were 
deer bones. But he told me privately that they were human bones, and thus 
I have been told by several of the Indians. For this is a custom practiced by 
all. 


Of the Pleasures and Mitotes of These Indians 


The most common and frequent things that the Indians do in this land 
are their dances and mitotes. These serve them on all occasions because 
they use them for all their rejoicing, also for their unlawful schemes and 
uprisings, as well as to discuss hostilities and wars against the Spaniards, 
and other types of activities. They engage in them also to make peace. And 
because it serves them for so many purposes, they perform it many times, 
especially in summer, because at that time they have their granaries which 
God, our Lord, provider of the entire world, has filled with all types of 
fruits and foods that are found and used by them in this land. They do not 
occupy themselves in any other matter than their bestialities. 


They are of this form. In every mitote, it is customary to have gathered a 
lot of peyote. If there is none in the district, they send secretly for it to be 
sought out, or else it is acquired in exchange for merchandise, such as 
skins or arrows, which is their equivalent of money. They have an arrow 
delivered to those who are invited. If the affair is for rejoicing, the arrow 
comes without a flint arrowhead; instead some bones or animal teeth are 
hung on it, and the day is marked on it. Upon receiving this, the invited 
ones are obligated to come, for only rarely do they refuse. When the day 
arrives, the invited ones arrive and draw near to one side, without uttering 
a word or greeting, for it is not their custom to do so. After a while they sit 
down. Slowly they begin to chatter and the rest join in. 


Beginning with the first night, they make a bonfire for which they have 
gathered a great quantity of firewood. They begin to play on some small 
gourds, with multiple tiny holes, which contain some pebbles. With the 
use of some ebony sticks and other sticks with hollowed-out stripes, they 
are able to create a pleasant sound by passing one stick rapidly over the 
other with the stripes. 


They begin to dance, the Indian men and women forming one or two 
circles around the bonfire. The feet are close together, the elbows pointed 
outwards, and with the backs somewhat hunched over. They make short 
jumps forward, almost dragging the feet, and dancing so close together 
that the belly of one touches the buttocks of the other; this is done, without 
one disturbing the other, for four to six hours straight without stopping. 
When night falls, they sing in their way whatever words they so desire, 
having lost all their senses, all together in unison. And they go about 
moving so alike that no one sounds discordant relative to the rest, but 
rather it appears as if they were all of one voice. Whoever wants to join 
this dance does so, sometimes up to a hundred of them, other times less or 
more. 


They drink the ground peyote when it is dissolved in water, and this 
makes them intoxicated. As a result of which they lose their senses and, 
after such dancing and drinking, end up on the ground as if they were dead. 
They take two or three of those on the ground and apply to them the spines 
of a fish, using a needle slightly more than two finger-breadths in length, 
and about the size of a hollowed tube such that at the two ends of the canal 
are many slender white teeth so closely spaced together like needles. They 
drag these teeth across the shoulders and down to the ankles and unto the 
wrists of the hands, from which spurts a large quantity of blood. With this 
blood, they smear those on the ground over their entire body, leaving them 
in this state until their drunkenness leaves them. 


Upon arising around nine o’clock, having awakened from their sleep, 
the invited now wish to leave. They begin to distribute the remaining food 
and some deer hides, which is what they esteem most highly. It 1s done in 
this manner: the chieftain of the rancheria or, better said, the host, does 
this in conformity with the people present and makes the repartitions. And 
unto each person, wherever he may be, the chieftain takes a portion from 
the heap and then he places it on the ground without speaking a word, and 
he does the same unto the others. When they so wish, the invited ones 
begin to disappear without extending any more of a farewell than I have 
said. 


To convoke a battle, the messenger who is sent carries arrows with 
bloodied arrowheads, and with the arrows he invites them to the mitote to 
which they come on the indicated day. Having received these, they 


assemble. When the purpose is to make peace, they send a message and an 
arrow without an arrowhead, it being smooth without any reddish coloring 
or ointment. When peace has been made, however tenuous it may be, they 
do not break it even for the lightest of causes. 


Today they no longer see visions nor do they have apparitions in these 
dances. In ancient times, they must have had them, the Devil showing 
himself to each nation in the form which he appeared. Of this there is no 
doubt for they have taken his image in their stripes and hair, according to 
all the varieties present in all the rancherias of this kingdom. Because the 
Devil, the father of lies, deceived them and left them so instructed in the 
bestiality and deceit in which they now live, that he has not had necessity 
for many years to revisit them. Because the Devil has seen to it that it be 
so deeply rooted in them, that along with their evil inclination, that 
however much the religious ones may want and have zealously attempted 
since the outset of the settlement of this kingdom, that it is impossible to 
convert them. Because without the help of God’s hand or some other 
special kind of assistance, this people being a multitude cultivated by the 
universal enemy of the human species, it 1s not capable of reaching the 
fountain of sacred baptism, for this is the means by which they would 
enjoy happiness. 


Of the Charms, Lies, and Witchcraft That They Make 


Throughout the world, in all times and among nations, there have been 
witches and charmers. In conformity with other people, thus has been their 
art or deceit with which the Devil has held them subject . . . 


But among the peoples of this kingdom, being so torpid of 
understanding, being more cruel and beastly, the Devil did not need to seek 
devices or new methods for deceiving them. Because, being a people so 
much of his kind, of such weak defenses, few arms would be necessary to 
accomplish its daily breakdown, just by taking some of these old Indians 
who make themselves into curanderos with the most ridiculous visages 
and actions one can observe. All their cures consist in sucking on the part 
that hurts, while hiding in their mouth some small piece of carbon, rock, 
spine, or bone. Afterwards, they show symptoms of eructation, as when a 
dog wants to vomit. And with these and twenty belches, they cause the 
item that they had hidden in their chest to now be brought forth from their 


chest, it having been sucked in previously. They show the item to the 
people and to the sick person, and distance themselves far apart so as to 
pound it between some rocks. This they do three or four times, and every 
time they carry about in their mouth what they could just as well take in 
their hand, whereupon they pound what they pretend to bring up... 


Those who live in Monterrey toward the east do not have a different 
type of augury. Those toward the north, if they dream that someone is 
about to die, or something like that, are accustomed to kill their son or 
daughter or another close relative, as with the Alazapa Indians of that 
mountain chain. 


Of the Weddings, and their Little Embarrassment and 
Shame 


Among the people of this kingdom, one can not truly affirm that the 
women belong to only one man, or that they are shared by all. Because 
when an Indian man is with his woman, after a few days she has another 
husband, and he has another wife and other women, for they take 
whichever women they want. And this exchange takes place in the proper 
rancheria. And they are so carefree about this that, without any good 
reason, they choose whichever husband they want. Thus there is in every 
rancheria an Indian woman who has four or five sons, each one from his 
own father, with all the fathers present. The women go from one man to 
the other as the young men say: Hop in over here! The Indian man sleeps 
in the midst of three or four women because among them there is no 
jealousy, but rather they exhibit much conformity. 


Without bashfulness or embarrassment, the sons and other men sleep 
together in the small settlement. For they are huddled together, like sheep 
from the field underneath some tree in summer. And in whose presence, be 
it day or night, they engage in carnal acts and in other acts that it is 
shameful to speak of them; they are bereft of all honor, just like brutes. 
For one reads in the ancient and modern histories how the elephant guards 
its chastity. For such acts, the elephants do not wish others to see them, 
hiding themselves in the deepest part of the jungle; an example by which 
Divine Justice has confounded these barbarians who, although having 


reason, have lost that instinct which the animals, not having any, still 
conserve. 


Marriage among them is in conformity with the wishes of the girl’s 
parents. For the sake of a deer or its hide, the proposed groom buys the 
daughter, and she does not oppose this. And because all are of the same 
rancheria, and there is no shame, it is simply done. This is performed 
without ceremony for they have none. The marriage lasts as long as the 
love between them. Should he be important and she give him some cause, 
he disowns her or repudiates her. And in place of the declaration that God 
demanded in Deuteronomy, being a people lacking in letters, he takes off 
her hides and removes the grass from her shameful parts, and violently 
throws her away. And he never returns to her, even though he may take in 
others. 


From the time that the Indian woman feels pregnant until the time she 
has given birth and purged herself, no one approaches her. They do not 
know how to explain it, and I have asked many of them as to the cause, for 
it is a custom. Likewise, whenever she is having her menses, they observe 
what God commanded in Leviticus that the man not approach the woman 
during her menstrual flow. 


They have no sense of family affinity, and little of consanguinity. An 
Indian man, without any scruples or sense of novelty, may have a woman 
and a daughter at the same time, or two or three sisters, or other female 
relatives. Similarly, as the brothers have had, the same is true for the 
women as for the men. I do not know the origin of this. It could be that 
this is an ancient tradition, originating from that part of Asia where it is 
presumed they came from... 


In their lasciviousness and license, there are no young girls among them 
whose inestimable treasure of virginity will reach ten years of age. Rather, 
they are like mud-filled pigs who from birth indulge one another. Because, 
lacking God, they are lacking the understanding of virtue; consequently 
they are left only with malice with which to commit all their evil deeds. 
From this deficiency, nearly all come to be damaged and rotten, with God 
punishing their uncontrollable appetites with their own fruits; as He 
punished the adulteresses in the Book of Numbers, with their thighs and 
intestines becoming rotten, and afflicting them with cancer through the 
waters which the priest gave them upon petition of the spouse. 


These people, who live imperfectly and are unable to prevent their 
adulteries, not practicing chastity nor being continent in any other matter, 
has permitted God to punish them in the very sin in which they lie. 


Of the Births, Upbringing, and Burials of This People 


Just as the people of the kingdom of Nuevo Leon differ from the rest of 
the world in their activities, so too do they differ in their manner of 
childbirth—a thing worthy of admiration, in this severe and critical 
moment, to witness the hardship experience by the barbarous women of 
this region. Even though they be, as it is said, with the belly at the mouth 
[con la barriga a la boca], they do not stop carrying the huacal full of 
fronds, performing daily labors, and bringing the firewood to use for 
sleeping at night. And when they have the labor pains, wherever they may 
be, which is usually one or two leagues from the rancheria, if there are 
some Indian women with her, she gets on her knees, almost seated, the 
buttocks nearly on the floor, with her chest reclining somewhat. Her 
companions massage the belly from the sides, and press down below the 
mouth of the stomach until the hour arrives. And with four pushes, she 
expels the child from behind, after the manner of dogs. She remains a 
while thus slightly lifted up until the afterbirth 1s delivered. When the 
afterbirth falls out, they cut the umbilicus with their fingernails wherever 
it seems appropriate to them and do so without tying a knot, after the 
manner of animals. They bathe the child if there is water close by and, if 
not, they carry it away all bloodied. 


The afterbirth is hung on a cactus, left to the inclemency of the skies, 
and they continue on with their load without the delivery having served as 
anything more than a short delay, and they return in the evening to the 
rancheria with their food supplies. If there are ten rivers to cross, she 
crosses them, and on any given day she does not stop searching for food. 
This is worthy of a certain admiration when it is observed that the women 
of other nations, if they do not tie the umbilical knot tightly, will bleed out 
and die. 


They carry their children about their neck, with their legs stretched forth 
from the shoulders to the chest. They lower them and raise them by 
grabbing one of their little arms, that it is a miracle they do not disjoint 
them. The upbringing that they have as they get older does not make the 


sons any different from the fathers except in age, for in all aspects they 
have no respect for one another nor any proper breeding. They slap one 
another. They frolic when about to give one thing to the other; even though 
it be something to eat, they throw it away even from son to father. And if 
the father is drunk, his own children make more fun of him than those not 
his own, as in ancient times [with Noah... .]. 


To the dead which are not to be eaten (not all the dead are eaten), they 
bury them in the field. To preserve the bodies from animals that could dig 
them up, they create a sepulcher made of cacti or they make a small 
enclosure in the shape of a great millstone with thick branches, so as to 
secure it. Others they burn and bury their ashes. The mourning which they 
perform is as follows: the Indian women—for their husband, son, or 
father, brother; with great howls, they pluck out the hair from the back 
part of their head up to the crown of the head, leaving it smooth. As to the 
rest of the head, they cut the hair as when a barber cuts it on top of a comb. 
And squatting, their hands together, they allow themselves to fall to the 
ground, striking themselves with blows. Watching them, one would expect 
the pain to break the bile in their body. The men do the same, except for 
the cutting of the back part of the hair. All of this is a ridiculous 
demonstration. 


The Manner of Fighting of the Indians of This 
Kingdom, and Their Arms 


They make the bow of different types of wood. The best and most 
flexible bows, according to them, are made out of mesquite wood. The 
bowstring is made from the strands taken from the lechuguilla cactus 
plant, so well twisted and placed, that it appears to be made of one piece, 
like the bass string of a harp, for it has the thickness of six or seven 
strings. 


The arrows are made of a narrow and hard reed-cane, cured by fire. At 
one end, there is a little indentation to catch the string such that it not slip 
out, and so that it has more force with which to expel it. From this end 
going toward the other end, they place some feathers—some with two 
feathers, others three; some four fingers in length, some more and some 
less, up to a palm’s length. These feathers are either attached with bitumen 


they call sautle, or they are tied at one end with deer nerves so well placed 
the knot cannot be seen, nor can one tell where the ligature begins and 
where it ends, for they do not wet it. At the other end of the cane, they 
place a toasted rod equal in length to the spindle-rod used by loom- 
workers. This penetrates about four fingers length into the case, and when 
it comes into contact with one of the knots, they tie it up with the deer 
nerves such that it remains very strong. 


At the other end of the rod that sticks out, they make a groove, and 
within it they place a sharp-edged rock that is of the form of an iron lance, 
with some recessed small harpoons coming out of it, such that when it 
enters via a certain part, the rock will stay within, and should it be pulled 
out, it will open up a cruel wound. The form of the arrowhead has the 
shape of an anchor, which has two small tongues. This arrowhead is tied 
down with the deer nerve or attached with the sautle bitumen and it 
remains, one way or the other, very strongly affixed and performs well in 
all cases. The arrowhead is made of flint, and some are made of iron 
should they have some at hand. This is the long arrow of the archer, half a 
fathom [three feet] in length. 


Of the Cruelty This People Shows Toward One 
Another 


... The people of this kingdom is lacking in this virtue of mercifulness, 
being clothed with acts of wickedness and cruelty. In the wars they have, 
horrible ones, they are not forgiving of sex or age or animal type which 
they find in the rancheria, eating as we have said the flesh of the dead and 
drinking their blood. 


Thus these ones, prizing murder, do not encounter an Indian man or 
woman in the field without killing them, habituated as they are in that 
barbarous custom. Of whom the apostle Santiago [St. James] said, that 
God will judge them without mercy, just as they never showed any mercy 
towards other people... 


Thus these ones are lacking food just as they are lacking in charity, and 
they prowl about like starving wolves. Neither do they exhibit any 
mercifulness toward their parents because if they see them old, unable to 
walk or feed themselves, they do not move to guide them or carry them or 


give them a hand to eat, or grinding up the food for them, leaving the poor 
miserable old man to seek food out for himself, dragging himself to do so, 
eating what the rest throw away ... 


They show no care for their ill ones, because if the sickness is 
something long, the woman leaves her husband, or the husband the 
woman; the son leaves the father, and the father the son; leaving those 
poor miserable souls alone, rabid, and starving that it is usually this 
abandonment, more than the illness, that causes their death. 


The Little Fruit That Catholic Doctrine Has Produced 
in This People after So Many Years, and the Reason 
Why 


In this kingdom, the means have not been lacking on the part of the 
Christians to effect their conversion. Because from the very beginning, 
religious missionaries approached the populace. One would have to 
believe that, with the arrival of the Franciscans and the establishment of 
the new church here and the planting of the new vine of our Lord, and 
having made so many converts in all the world and in these Western 
Indies, and continuing as has been seen in this kingdom, in which has 
transpired (who doubts it) notable works, necessities, and difficulties; and 
not lacking the patronage of our Catholic king (may God guard him) in his 
stipends on behalf of the city of Monterrey, nor those of the local 
commander, D. Martin de Zavala, governor of this kingdom, toward the 
two villas of this settlement, who has not failed to give his due (at great 
expense to his person), and to which holy work he is still committed after 
sO many years; it would so appear that the Indians have had all the 
efficacious and necessary means for preaching unto them. Because to the 
example left by the first apostolic missionaries must be added the 
obligation that they in so many ways have tried to accomplish. 


And yet, it is true that in all the years they have promulgated the 
evangel, there is not a single Indian whom they have been able to produce 
who is truly a Christian in name and deeds, having had their hearts 
hardened by divine command until this very day, as with Pharaoh, as 
related in the sacred book of Exodus when Moses requested permission for 
his people. 


Neither should one say that it is the fault of the religious ones. Because 
although they have not had the grace to make miracles, nor had the gift of 
tongues as the apostles had, it is still a proper ministry of one and all. And 
they have not failed to present laudable and proven habits, through their 
lives and personal example, and being more civilized than those who 
inhabit this region, they should have brought them into the bosom of the 
church and made them worthy of being called their children. 


But—what pain—for just and discerning reasons of God, there has been 
no Spanish language used in this kingdom by them nor any, of those 
familiar with it, who has received the habit; the Indians remaining in their 
torpitude—being so keen in their belligerence, and of such a bad nature 
that, although reared in the home of Spaniards and in the company of a 
religious person, baptizing them and teaching them to be Christians, 
instructing them in the doctrine which they learn with ease, teaching them 
the Castilian language and the Mexican one [Nahuatl], and forgetting the 
native one, upon reaching school age they forget all the benefices they 
have received (which they do not have as such), and being of little want, 
they flee and induce others not to assist in the service of the Spaniards. 
They deny any obedience to His Majesty who, in his attempted 
conversions, wastes his resources and the lives of his vassals. The Indians 
gather forces to perform all the damage they can, as much to people as to 
the herds; speeding up, through their insults and crimes, the day of their 
death and those they gather; committing so many crimes and of such 
severity that it provokes divine justice such that, with the arms of the 
Spaniards and their proper companies, that they be wiped out from the 
face of the earth, as happened to the Amalekites for disturbing the passage 
of the people of God without cause. (De Leon 1961, 16-39) 


I 


The Tlaxcalans 


The Chichimeca Problem 


From the time of the Mixton revolt of 1530, which had been brutally 
suppressed by Viceroy Mendoza, the Spanish colonial expansion into the 
north, into the region referred to as the Gran Chichimeca, had been 
impeded by the hostilities of the barbaric nomads of that area. The 
Chichimecas, their naked bodies covered with war paint, waged constant 
guerilla warfare against the European invaders. With their superior 
knowledge of the topography of the land, its hiding places and vantage 
points, they successfully ambushed the wagon trains and encampments of 
the settlers who intruded into their territory. Supply caravans, mining 
settlements, missions—all were fair game for these northern marauders. 
The experienced Chichimeca warriors were not readily dispersed by the 
gunpowder blast of an arquebus, for they had discovered they could fire 
twenty-five arrows in the same length of time it took a Spanish soldier to 
arm and fire his weapon. The encounters were fierce, and any Spanish 
soldier who fell prisoner into their hands knew he would experience 
prolonged torture before being killed and eaten by these savages. 


Velasco and the Mixed Settlement Approach 


Mendoza’s successor as viceroy, Luis de Velasco, continued the Spanish 
practice of setting up presidios—walled fortifications garrisoned by 
Spanish soldiers—in the northern frontier, to aid the resettlement and 
exploration efforts. In addition, Velasco authorized a mixed settlement 
expedition composed of both Spaniards and cooperative Indians in 1540 to 
found the villa of San Miguel de los Chichimecas. The Indian associates in 
this case were loyal Otomis, Tarascos, and possibly some Tlaxcalan 
Indians. In return for their cooperation, they would serve as auxiliary 


troops, would be exempt from taxes, and would be given special 
privileges. 
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The arrival of the Tlaxcalans in Saltillo, from the mural, “La Fundacion de Saltillo”, by 
Salvador Tarazona in E] Ateneo, Centro Vito Alessio Robles, Saltillo, Coahuila. 


Because of the faithful services rendered by the Tlaxcalans in the 
conquest of Tenochtitlan and in the Mixton revolt, Velasco knew he could 
turn to the Tlaxcala region to solicit the major assistance of friendly 
natives in the continuing colonial enterprise. Velasco asked the ruling 
council in the city of Tlaxcala for one thousand families to reinforce the 
small population in San Miguel and to serve as the nuclei of future 
settlements located between Mexico City and Zacatecas. The assumption 
was that the Christianized and civilized Tlaxcalans would serve as role 
models for the northern nomads, inducing them to adopt the ways and 
religion of the Spanish conquerors. Much to Velasco’s surprise, the request 
was turned down by the Tlaxcala ruling council, claiming that San Miguel 
was too far away. Rebuffed, the viceroy chose instead to use six hundred 
Otomie colonizers, offering them even more attractive terms such as gifts 
of oxen and agricultural equipment and, more importantly, self- 
governance of their own municipalities under the direct protection of the 
Spanish crown. (Adams 1991, 6-9) 


The War of “ Fire and Blood’ 


The reins of the viceroyalty passed in 1568 into the hands of Martin 
Enriquez de Almanza, who viewed the worsening Chichimeca problem as 
one that could only be dealt with by all-out war, a war of “fire and blood.” 
The Chichimecas had learned how to ride horses and were now much more 
formidable foes; moreover, their riding ability allowed them to launch 
attacks upon the mining camps and silver wagon trains with greater speed 
and success than before, and allowed them to escape just as readily. The 
weapon of the horse, which earlier conquistadores had used to great 
advantage, had been to some extent neutralized. 


For the exasperated Enriquez, the interruption of the silver bullion that 
flowed from the mines endangered the stability of the viceregal 
government. Such further disruptions could no longer be countenanced. 
Extreme measures had to be taken, and that meant only one thing: total 
extermination of the Chichimecas. 


Enriquez’s fist response was to first establish twenty additional 
presidios along the northern trails. At the end of those trails, he also 
founded new cities such as Saltillo in 1575 and Leon in 1576. Saltillo was 
then the northernmost outpost of the Spanish Empire, and it was populated 


exclusively by a group of peninsular Spaniards. It was a mining and 
agricultural settlement, and it also served as a principal base for the 
enactment of the viceroy’s anti-Chichimeca campaign. 


No quarter was to be given to the warring barbarians. No further attempt 
was to be made by missionaries to bring the savages into the Christian 
faith and to instruct them in the virtues of a sedentary, civilized existence. 
No more colonial experimentation involving joint Spanish-Indian 
settlements was to be undertaken. Instead, Spanish soldiers were ordered 
to seek out Chichimecas wherever they might be and to wipe them out. 
These veteran conquistadores proceeded to launch raid after raid upon the 
Chichimeca rancherias, slaughtering as many warriors as they could. The 
Chichimecas who had the misfortune to survive the attacks, especially the 
women and children, were sold as slaves to spend the rest of their lives as 
laborers in the mining camps of central Mexico. The Spaniards would 
even attack the missions harboring peace-minded Indians, and steal away 
whomever they pleased. Truly, it could be said that the Spanish soldiers 
were more barbaric than the Chichimecas. 


But the Spanish raids and depredations precipitated a Chichimeca 
counterattack. Many Indians were enraged by the furious and 
indiscriminate onslaught. Those natives who had been living in missions 
and who were on the verge of adopting Christianity now saw the 
hollowness of the claims of the religion of the friars. This was because the 
conquistadores, though of the same European stock as the friars, had not 
been transformed by the Christian teachings the natives were now being 
asked to accept. Whereas the conquistadores could rampage unchecked 
through New Spain, the Chichimeca converts were being asked by the 
missionaries to become docile, peace-loving spiritual slaves of the 
viceroy. Many Chichimecas must have seen through this missionary 
facade and recognized it for what it seemed to be: a pacification effort 
mediated through religion. Many disillusioned Chichimecas of all tribes 
escaped to the mountains and joined forces with the more militant of their 
native leaders to launch an all-out war of their own. 


Now it was the Chichimecas’ turn to retaliate. They launched murderous 
raids on the Spanish settlements, plundered the cattle and grain supplies of 
the European invaders, and inflicted havoc upon their silver trade. The 
effectiveness of these Chichimeca attacks raised new concerns in certain 


Spanish high quarters about the wisdom and desirability of the Enriquez 
mandate. Voices began to be heard and complaints were made that the war 
was not going well. Many Spanish lives were being lost, and the cost of 
outfitting and maintaining such a large number of troops was becoming 
prohibitive. Some other way had to be found to deal with the Chichimeca 
problem. (Adams 1991, 11-13) 


Bishop Alzola Accuses the Spaniards 


After an unsuccessful decade-long struggle to bring the Chichimecas to 
heel, the bishop of Guadalajara, Domingo de Alzola, accused the 
Spaniards of conducting an “unjust” and “illicit” war. The bishop claimed 
that it was the Spaniards who were the aggressors in the conflict, that they 
had provoked the Chichimecas into widespread revolt and garnered their 
eternal mistrust, and that they had fundamentally undone all the work of 
the missionaries. 


Using the settlement model once used by Viceroy Velasco, Alzola 
suggested to the archbishop and interim viceroy, Pedro Moya de Contreras, 
that six or seven new settlements be established in the northern area, and 
that the settlers consist jointly of Spaniards and Indians from the south, 
preferably Tlaxcalans or friendly Aztecs. He even specified where these 
settlements should be placed in the northern hinterlands, including one 
between Saltillo and Mazapil. 


Alzola’s suggestion was considered at the Third Provincial Mexican 
Council held in 1585. The gathering was headed by Moya de Contreras, 
founder of the Inquisition in Mexico. The Council heard both sides of the 
debate. The representatives of the government, reflecting the sentiment of 
most Spanish landowners, argued that the Chichimecas were the 
instigators, and cited their compassionless attacks on Spanish settlements 
and their general refusal to convert to a Christian way of life. Hence, the 
Chichimecas deserved to be enslaved as punishment for their abominable 
crimes. 


The Franciscans asked for a review of the entire Chichimeca issue to 
determine who had truly initiated the hostilities. Because, they argued, the 
war of “fire and blood” had not achieved its objective, an alternative plan 
should be considered: the establishment of northern presidios where the 


garrisoned troops could protect Spanish interests, but would not be 
allowed to attack the Chichimeca settlements. At the same time, the 
presidios could be used as an operational base from which the friars could 
continue their proselytizing activities, regain the trust of the natives, and 
thereby diffuse the hostilities. 


The Council concluded by formally condemning the policy of total war 
waged against the Chichimecas, and placed the blame for the initiation of 
the hostilities entirely upon the Spaniards. The ideas of Alzola had won 
the day. With the backing of the viceroy, negotiations were reopened with 
the hostile tribes, much to the relief of the war-weary Spanish miners and 
landowners. (Adams 1991, 14-18) 


Two individuals were principally involved in the effort to reach out to 
the Chichimecas and to induce them to enter renegotiations with the 
Spaniards: the mestizo Luis de Caldera, son of a Spanish father and an 
Indian mother, as well as the Franciscan friar Diego de la Magdalena. 
From 1584 onward, both strove with variable success towards the 
establishment of a chain of missions that would extend from the mining 
town of San Luis Potosi to the far reaches of the northern frontier. By 
1590, their influence was such that the majority of the nomadic bands had 
effectively called for a truce in the conflict, and a goodly number of the 
feared Guachichiles had been accomodated within the newly established 
missions. With this accomplished, it was now possible to contemplate 
proceeding further with the pacification of the so-called Gran Chichimeca, 
namely, the creation of new northern colonies to be settled by friendly 
loyal Tlaxcalan Indians from the south. 


Considering the uneasy truce and the tenous commitment of the Indian 
proselytes to a non-nomadic mode of life, Fray Magdalena and Caldera 
proposed in early 1591 to Viceroy Velasco that four hundred Tlaxcalan 
families be recruited voluntarily and be brought northward to found eight 
separate communities, each settlement to consist of approximately fifty 
families. The recruitment went quite well in Tlaxcala, partly because the 
youthful natives yearned to escape from the recurring epidemics that 
plagued the region, whether of indigenous or European origin. During the 
outbreaks of pestilence, the Spanish ranchers expropriated the lands 
belonging to Indians who had perished during the epidemics. Other 
Spanish landowners, callously disregarding Indian property claims, would 


allow their cattle and sheep to graze on Tlaxcalan farmland. Finally, 
unpunished abuses were committed by both the local Spanish governor of 
Tlaxcala and the numerous free-loading Spanish vagabonds preying upon 
Indian resources. To many Tlaxcalans eager to escape from such vexing 
problems, the invitation to forge a new community of their own in the 
north must have been quite appealing. 


Capitulaciones: The Terms for the New Tlaxcalan 
Settlements 


Before any recruitment could proceed, the negotiations between the 
Tlaxcalans and the viceroy had to be worked out. However favored the 
Tlaxcalans might be vis-a-vis other Indian groups, if the proposed 
Tlaxcalan settlements were to be truly independent communities free of 
the Spanish abuses and encroachments they had experienced in the recent 
past, it was imperative that safeguards and other protective clauses be 
incorporated into the capitulaciones, the final agreements between the 
would-be Indian colonizers and the ruling Viceroy. The favored terms 
granted to the Tlaxcalans in these capitulaciones by the Viceroy, in 
“recompense for their services to the Spaniards,” were remarkable indeed. 
(Valdés Davila 1991, 51-57) 


The terms were as follows: 


(1) Ennoblement: The Tlaxcalan colonizers would be declared hidalgos; 
that is, they would be declared part of the lower Spanish nobility and 
would be allowed to prefix their name with Don. The prefix Don stands for 
de origen noble, that is, of “of noble origin.” Because of their new title, 
they would be permitted to bear arms and to mount saddled horses without 
restrictions. More important, by virtue of the privileges ensuing from this 
title, they would become, and could claim to be, the social equals of their 
Spanish neighbors. 


(2) Personal Exemption from Taxes: The Tlaxcalans would be exempt 
from payment of any tribute, personal income tax (pecho), sales tax 
(alcabala), inheritance tax, or commmunity tax (repartimiento) for a 
period of thirty years. They would not be obligated to render any personal 
services to any Spaniard. Such exemptions were not without precedent and 
originated with the similar promise Hernan Cortés had made during the 


conquest of Mexico that all Tlaxcalans would be exempt from payment of 
tribute. 


(3) Self-Government: The Tlaxcalan colonizers would have their own 
autonomous government without the intervention of any Spanish 
functionaries, except for a viceroy-appointed capitan protector to protect 
their interests and a Franciscan friar (un cura doctrinero) to assist them 
with the fulfillment of their religious obligations. 


(4) Inviolability of Tlaxcalan Lands: To avoid any potential 
maltreatment of Tlaxcalans by Spaniards, the Viceroy ordered that in each 
new settlement two separate living areas would be created, one for the 
Spaniards and one for the Tlaxcalans. No Tlaxcalan could live in the 
Spanish section, and no Spaniard could reside or own property in the 
Tlaxcalan section of town. To prevent the incursion of Spanish livestock 
on Tlaxcalan lands, it was prohibited for cattle and horses to be raised 
within three leagues of their colonies, nor could pigs, goats, and sheep be 
raised within two leagues. Grazing upon Indian lands was prohibited until 
after the harvest, and then solely with the explicit permission of the 
Tlaxcalan landowner. 


(5) Provision of Goods: The viceroy agreed to provide the Tlaxcalan 
colonizers with clothing, ploughing instruments, and other provisions for a 
period of two years. 


(6) Virreinal Contract: Finally, it was stipulated that all these terms 
would be formalized in a royal contract, called a cédula real, that would 
serve as the legal reference document of the community in all subsequent 
judicial disputes. (Adams 1991, 51-57) 


The Recruitment of the Tlaxcalans 


To facilitate the recruitment of Tlaxcalan colonizers, Viceroy Velasco 
annulled all debts incurred by any potential volunteer that could serve as 
cause for detainment by a Spanish creditor. Furthermore, consenting to the 
majority request of the Tlaxcalans, Velasco agreed that a Franciscan friar 
should be the one to provide spiritual leadership for the expedition, even 
though he personally expressed his preference for a Jesuit. 


Finally, on July 6, 1591, the day came. The eager emigrants gathered 
along the banks of the San Juan River in their native Tlaxcala, beholding 


the components of the massive caravan as it slowly came into being, the 
largest colonial settlement undertaking ever made into the territory of the 
Gran Chichimeca. All four provinces of Tlaxcala—Quiahuiztlan, 
Ocotelolco, Tizatlan, and Tepetipac—were evenly represented. Wrapped in 
their serapes, the colorful striped traditional shawls of Tlaxcala, they must 
have wondered about what the future held for them at the end of this great 
trek to the north. There were altogether 345 couples, many of them newly 
married, who brought with them 186 children. Also joining them on this 
journey were 56 single or widowed individuals. This handsome native 
people, with their long, dark, doe-eyed faces, and prominent noses, knew 
that they would soon face unforeseen adversities amid the colonizing 
enterprise, but that they would respond with traditional Tlaxcalan courage 
and persistence. Just as their Spanish associates had left the bosom of 
Spain and remade themselves in a strange new world, so too they were 
now being asked to leave the land that had been the cradle of their 
existence. In due time, they would found new towns and fashion new lives 
for themselves and their offspring. 


The emigrants drove the mule-drawn two-wheeled giant carts, almost 
one hundred of them. Within the carts were the seeds and plants that they 
would soon cultivate in their future homesteads: avocados, tomatoes, the 
giant maguey, wheat, corn, and other staples. 


Leading the expedition was a chieftain of the Tlaxcalan nobility, 
Buenavenura de Paz, and two Franciscan friars. The principal Spanish 
authority providing official escort was Agustin de Hinojosa Villavicencio 
who would accompany the colonizers as far as Cuicillo, a presidio close to 
Zacatecas. At that mining center they would be joined by Rodrigo de Rio 
de Loza, the captain-general of the viceroy, who would be in charge of 
settling the colonizers in appropriate locations. 


En route to Cuicillo, one group of Tlaxcalan colonizers was settled in 
San Luis Potosi itself, the settlement being named Asuncion Tlaxcalilla, 
and two others were specified in its environs: San Miguel Mezquitic, 
about sixteen kilometers west of the city, and Sebastian Agua del Venado, 
about twelve kilometers north of the city. In the area about Zacatecas, two 
others were founded: San Andrés del Teul on the route to Durango, and 
San Luis Colotlan to the city’s south. (Adams 1991, 49) 


Those Tlaxcalan families hailing from the province of Tizatlan would 
populate Saltillo, the sixth and northernmost Spanish outpost in the 
territory of the Chichimecas. This fledgling villa had been established by 
the young Portuguese conquistador Alberto del Canto, whose story is the 
subject of the next chapter. 





6 
Alberto Del Canto, Founder of Saltillo 


A major historical figure in the history of northern Mexico is the 
Portuguese adventurer Alberto del Canto, the founder of the city of 
Saltillo. A conquistador through and through, he led an action-packed life 
full of daring escapades, passionate romantic affairs, and battles with the 
Indians that fills the pages of the seventeenth century chroniclers. 


The do Canto Family 


Alberto del Canto was born Alberto do Canto (the original Portuguese 
spelling) in 1547 in the Azore Islands in the mid-Atlantic Ocean, on the 
island called Ilha Terceira (Third Island). The island was so named 
because it was the third of the islands to be discovered by the Portuguese 
captain Gonzalo Cabral in 1449 on an expedition authorized by Prince 
Henry the Navigator. 


Do Canto was the second of seven children born to Sebastiao Martins 
Do Canto and Maria Dias Vieira, both of Portuguese noble extraction. His 
father, Sebastiao, was a respected professional scribe in the villa of Praia, 
his offical title being Zabelido do Publico Judicial e Notas, and whose 
family was interlinked with other noble families on the island. 


Curiously, the Cantos had initially achieved such noble distinction 
because one of their ancestors, the English nobleman John of Kent, had 
accompanied the Prince of Wales in his support of Pedro the Cruel during 
the latter’s pursuit of the Castilian crown in the year 1350. John of Kent 
married into Portuguese society, and his descendants settled in northern 
Portugal. Among his descendants was Pedro Annes do Canto, an illustrious 
navigator born in Guimaraes, who moved to the island of Terceira during 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. Because Pedro distinguished 
himself in battle against the Moslems in 1509 by leading the assault on the 
fortress in Arcila (in northwestern Morocco), he and his descendants were 
allowed by the king of Portugal to have as a hereditary privilege that of 


Provedoria das Armas (provisioner of the arms); furthermore, he was 
allowed to add a fortress with four cannons to the family coat of arms. The 
coat of arms of the do Canto family still stands on the facade of the 
Palacio de los Remedios in the town of Angra on the island of Terceira. 





Coat of arms of the do Canto Family 
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Praia de Vitoria, Isle of Tercera, Azore Islands. 


As to Alberto’s siblings, it is noteworthy that his brother, Captain 
Miguel do Canto Vieira, fought the Spaniards during their takeover of 
Portugal in 1580, only to end up exiled in France. His brother Gaspar 
became a priest. The third brother, Bras Pires do Canto, died in Praia and 
left behind descendants. His three sisters—Isabel, Antonia, and Catarina— 
likewise lived and died on the island. (Azevedo Soares 1947, I: 223-253) 


Life in Praia 


In 1587, the island of Terceira had only two significant populaces—the 
smaller villa of Praia with its one thousand inhabitants, and the capital 
town of Angra (today called Do Heroismo) about twenty kilometers away 
with its three thousand inhabitants. Most of the inhabitants were of 
Portuguese and Flemish stock. 

In Portuguese, the word praia like the similar Spanish word playa, 
means “beach”. This rugged volcanic island, walled off by steep cliffs, 
literally has only one beach of fine sand, namely, the one next to Praia. 


The island of Terceira was a well-known port of call for all transatlantic 
mariners setting sail for the New World. These mariners were attended by 
Pedro Annes do Canto, the founder of the Canto dynasty, who exercised his 
royal privilege as provisioner of the incoming Portuguese vessels. The 
young and impressionable Alberto was a frequent witness during these 
outfittings of caravels and galleons with food and supplies. From these 
rugged mariners, he heard the tales of faraway lands, of the mighty 
civilizations of the Aztecs and the Incas whose treasures had now fallen 
into Spanish and Portuguese hands. 


Although of noble descent, he was not the primogenitor, the first-born 
male, entitled to inherit his father’s title and patrimony. He had to look 
elsewhere for a livelihood. Lured perhaps by the accounts of the New 
World travelers and by the legends of yet other Indian treasures waiting to 
be discovered somewhere to the north of New Spain, he set out one day in 
the year 1562, only fifteen years of age, to seek out his own fortune in the 
New World beyond the waters to the west. 


In the Portuguese records of Praia, it is written that “. . . se foy desta 
ilha para as indias de Castellana sem delle ter mais noticias” (“He left 
this island for the Indies of Castile without having any more notices of 
him’’). (Recio Flores 1983, 34) 


The Founding of Saltillo 


The exact circumstances by which Canto arrived in the kingdom of New 
Spain are not known. He probably arrived via the port city of Veracruz, 
and most likely spent some time in Zacatecas as one of the 170 soldiers 
recruited by Francisco de Ibarra in 1562. These soldiers in Ibarra’s ranks 
were primarily Basques, with a minority of Portuguese and Spanish 
recruits. They were bold, daring young men challenging the unexplored 
regions to the north, searching for arable lands and water sources for the 
establishment of a Spanish colony, all the while fighting off attacks by the 
Indians. Legends still abounded about the fabled cities of gold somewhere 
to the north, and the hope of discovering a major gold or silver lode was 
still the motivation for many. A few mines in the north, such as the one at 
Jocotlan, had been discovered, but the yield of valuable metals had been 
disappointing, and many of these explorers now reconsidered their 
lifestyle and ambitions, and decided to try their hand at raising livestock 


and cultivating crops. It was probably during an earlier expedition to the 
north that Canto and his men came across an area in the Coahuila region 
that was to their liking. A few years later, when Ibarra’s group disbanded, 
they went to claim the land as their own. 
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The founding of Saltillo by Alberto del Canto. From the mural by Helena Enriqueta Huerta 
Muzquiz in the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Saltillo, Coahuila. 


In 1575, the twenty-eight-year-old Canto gathered fifteen soldiers and 
set out towards the northern edge of the kingdom of New Spain. Trekking 


for weeks through the sierra, they finally arrived at a location suitable for 
the establishment of a Spanish colony. 


The day of their arrival was July 25, 1575. Because this was the day of 
Santiago (St. James), the patron saint of Spain, they decided to call the 
place Santiago del Saltillo. The origin of the name Saltillo is uncertain. 
Some scholars believe it to be of chichimeca origin, meaning “a high land 
of many waters.” A more likely explanation is that the site for the new 
settlement was in the lower mountain heights and required a “small jump” 
to get there. In Spanish, this would consist of “un salto chico”, or using the 
diminutive, a “saltillo”. Indeed, the site they chose was blessed with an 
ample water supply provided by multiple springs and fountains. In 1777, 
the visiting priest Morfi had noted that Saltillo had 665 springs and 
fountains, making it highly suitable for agriculture and cattle raising. 
Because of its high altitude, it also provided a home base suitable for 
defense against hostile Indians. On that day, according to the priest- 
historian Fuentes, the enterprising groups of Spaniards and Portuguese 
took possession of the land in the name of the King of Spain, planted the 
cross and celebrated Mass, and demarcated the areas to be used for a 
church, and for “the town plaza, royal houses, streets, the town hall, and 
the rest necessary for the completion of the villa, concluding by giving 
thanks unto God and his titular Saint.” (Recio Flores 1983, 131) Most 
likely the erection of the villa took place in what is today the Plaza de 
Armas in modern Saltillo. 


The sixteen founders of the villa of Santiago del Saltillo were: 


Captain Alberto del Canto, Portuguese 
Juan Alonso, Portuguese 

Julian Gutiérrez 

Rodrigo Pérez 

Cristobal de Sagastiberri, Basque 
Agustin de Villa Sur 

Santos Rojo, Basque. 

Manuel de Zitua 

Juan de Erbaez, Basque 

Manuel de Mederos, Portuguese 
Antonio Hernandez Grimon 


Baldo Cortés, Spaniard 

Juan Navarro, Basque 

Mateo de Barrasa 

Juan Pérez Chocallo, Portuguese 
Ginés Hernandez, Portuguese 
Baltazar Castafio de Sosa, Portuguese 


According to the Bishop of Guadalajara, don Alonso de la Mota y 
Escobar, in his 1602 description of church activities in the northern 
frontier of New Spain: 


“In this villa of Saltillo one finds a small settlement of Spaniards who 
earlier were soldiers, and who are now cultivators of wheat, which because 
of the many good lands and waters that this villa has, they have made 
many estates and cultivated fields, all irrigated, where much wheat is 
gathered and very outstanding, that they take to sell in the city of 
Zacatecas, where usually it is worth forty reales for each quintal [about a 
bushel]. It is a very healthy climate, on account of its being cold and 
abundant with many plains and mountains of wooded forests. It has 
between fifteen to twenty Spaniards. They are governed by a chief mayor 
provided by the [kingdom of Nueva] Vizcaya, apart from two ordinary 
mayors that the council of the villa elects every year. Doctrinal instruction 
is provided by clerics, and a beneficed clergyman is provided in 
conformity with the dictates of the Royal Patronage by the governor .. . 
There are in the surroundings many Chichimeca Indians, part of whom are 
supervised by the clergyman and part by the Franciscan religious men who 
in this villa have a convent in which there are two friars.” (Mota y Escobar 
1966, 162-163) 


Although most in the group were content to cultivate the land, or to 
engage in the raising of cattle or sheep, there were still those who wanted 
to explore the nearby mountains for some gold and silver. After making a 
thorough study of the surrounding countryside, they submitted their 
petitions for a formal land grant. 


It was Canto who supervised the partition of the land and the 
distribution of the water rights among the members of his group. These 
grants were made to the settlers in 1577, two years after their arrival. The 
one Alberto del Canto made to himself reads: 


“Captain Alberto del Canto, mayor of said villa, in the partition of the 
lands and waters to the residents and settlers of said villa, marked out and 
distributed unto himself three caballerias of land for cultivation in the 
glen next to the large marsh that lies in the entrance of that valley, and in 
the writs, next to a spring called de los Alisos.” (Recio Flores 1983, 52) 


The historical confirmation of Alberto del Canto as the founder of 
Saltillo is confirmed in a variety of documents, including this exchange of 
land and water rights between members of the de Sosa family in 1583: 


“In the said villa of Santiago del Saltillo, on April 28th of the said year 
(1583), Baltazar de Soza, councilman [alcalde ordinario] of said villa, 
made a gracious donation unto Gaspar Castafio [de Soza] of an estate for 
major livestock breeding and of a caballeria of land for cultivation in La 
Encantada, where there is a pool of water granted unto him by Alberto del 
Canto, who was the founder and mayor [alcalde mayor] of said villa, 
confirmed by the lieutenant-governor of this kingdom.” (Alessio Robles 
1934, 18-19) 


These land grants were subsequently approved in 1580 by the 
lieutenant-governor of the kingdom of Nueva Vizcaya (New Biscay), of 
which Saltillo was a part. 


Further documentation about Alberto del Canto as the legal founder of 
Saltillo can be found in the codex of the Marquesate of San Miguel de 
Aguayo, which also attests to his being invested with the title of alcalde 
mayor, or mayor, of the establishment. 


Alberto del Canto made other explorations in the northern frontier. 
Around 1577, he established the first Spanish settlement near a complex of 
springs, calling it the villa of Ojos de Santa Lucia, that would ultimately 
become the nucleus for the city of Monterrey. He also discovered the 
mines of La Trinidad and was named captain and mayor of the mines of 
San Gregorio. 


Trouble with the Authorities 


For soldiers with little or no agricultural experience, it was difficult to 
eke out an existence in the Saltillo highlands, especially during the first 
years of the settlement. Until the colony was viable and could make ends 


meet, an alternative source of income was found: enslavement of the 
Indians. 


The Indians in the north fiercely resisted the Spanish entry into their 
territory, and their attacks resulted in significant loss of Spanish life. Of 
the sixteen founders of Saltillo, two were killed and eaten by Indians (they 
were Cristébal de Sagastiberri and Juan Pérez Chocallo). To the settlers, 
this was war, guerra viva, a “living war” that lasted day after day, year 
after year, a war of countless Indian uprisings and Spanish counterattacks. 


The authorities in Mexico City as of 1530 had condemned enslavement 
of the Indians; nonetheless, this official prohibition did not deter the 
Spaniards in the frontier regions from engaging in this terrible practice. 
Typically, it was a common practice among the Spaniards to raid the 
Indian settlements, capture a few natives (the Spaniards called their 
human booty piezas), and them sell them at markets for a goodly sum of 
money. The chronicler Alonso de Leon wrote that “because the Spaniards 
did not have any means from which to eat, they would go out, four at a 
time, now ten at a time [in order to catch their piezas].” (De Leon 1961, 
58) 


In 1578, orders were sent out by Dr. Jerénimo de Orozco, the president 
of the the royal ruling council in Guadalajara, that Alberto del Canto be 
apprehended “because he had entered to populate a villa in the district of 
this kingdom, among Indians who were calm and at peace, and that he 
would grab them and make them slaves, and he would sell them as such; 
and because of other crimes he has committed; and while he was caught, 
he freed himself and went to the kingdom of Nueva Vizcaya, where the 
governor, even though he knew where he had fled, not only did not want to 
capture him but directed him and sent him back to the place where he 
formerly resided [in Saltillo], with soldiers and bodyguards (Del Hoyo 
1979, 86).” 


It is apparent from this that the governor of Nueva Vizcaya, Martin 
Lopez de Ibarra, had good feelings towards Canto, going so far as to 
unequivocally confirm his land grants, and to seemingly ignore the 
demands of the ruling council that he be brought into custody. 
Nonetheless, Orozco made still another attempt to apprehend Canto, but 
the wily Portuguese adventurer was too resourceful a person to be caught, 
as the priest-historian Gongora relates: 


“Alberto del Canto is a native of Tercera, a Portuguese by nation. He 1s a 
man, for crimes committed, who has been sent for by the ruling council of 
Guadalajara many times, but they have never succeeded in catching him 
because he hides himself and bribes those who come after him. And when 
President Orozco came to Zacatecas, the said Alberto del Canto hid among 
the Chichimeca Indians, and he did not come out of hiding until the said 
president died.” (Del Hoyo 1979, 86) 


After the president’s death in 1581, Alberto came out of hiding, but only 
a few months later he was embroiled in yet another controversy. 


The Love Affairs of Alberto del Canto 


Shortly after the establishment of Saltillo, a miner from Mazapil named 
Diego de Montemayor moved into the villa. Indeed, in 1580, during the 
time that Canto was in hiding, the governor Martin Lopez de Ibarra 
appointed Montemayor as “chief mayor of the mines of San Gregorio and 
the villa of Saltillo and the valley of Extremadura, Potosi and its districts.” 
The new chief mayor had been married three times, most recently to Dona 
Juana Porcalla de la Cerda, with whom he had a daughter named Estefania 
de Montemayor. 


When Alberto del Canto returned to Saltillo, he was no longer the chief 
mayor. A passionate young man in his early thirties, prone to mischief, he 
was aroused by the two women who accompanied the elderly 
Montemayor, namely, his wife and daughter. At first he may have sought 
the hand of Diego’s daughter, but he could not hide his attraction for 
Diego’s wife as well. It took little time for Alberto del Canto to become 
romantically involved with both of the Montemayor women, and he once 
again incurred the wrath of the authorities. His promiscuous behavior led 
to the filing of complaints against him with the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition. 

The local representative of the Inquisition, called a familiar, was Juan 
Morlete, who in his formal complaint writes: 


“In the villa of Santiago del Saltillo, on August 24th of 1589, I was 
informed by the priest Baldo Cortés, Curate and Vicar of the said villa, of 
the following things to which I give due notice to the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition of this New Spain and its district, whose familiar I am. 


“First I give notice how in this villa lives an Alberto del Canto, a native 
of the Isla Tercera, of the kingdom of Portugal, married with Dona 
Estevania, daughter of Diego de Montemayor and of Dona Juana de la 
Zerda, and it is a notorious and a publicly known thing, and of much 
scandal in this villa, that the aforementioned [Alberto del Canto] before 
marrying the said Estevania copulated with the said Dofia Juana, his 
mother-in-law. Of this we have two witnesses, Ana Gomez, his slave, and 
Juan de Virues, and Juana, an old Indian woman, a native of Tlaxcala, and 
another Indian named Ysabel, a native of this villa, who is presently in 
Quauyla [Coahuila] in the control of Salgado, a soldier, and Juan Alonso, a 
Portuguese, a resident of this villa, and Hernan Ramirez Cortoya and 
Diego Ramirez Zamorano, presbyter, and the governor Carvajal.” 


Pablo de Gongora of the convent of San Esteban in 1593 provides 
further juicy details about this affair involving Alberto del Canto and 
Dofia Juana: “. . . Because of its being a very public matter, that a resident 
of this villa named Alberto del Canto, they say with much talk and 
publicity, that he lived in concubinage with his mother-in-law, who is 
named Dona Juana Porcallo, before marrying with her daughter, who is 
named Dofa Estevania, with whom he is married presently and from 
whom he has two daughters. This I have been told by an old Indian 
woman, a Tlaxcalteca, named Juana, who is in the house of Alberto del 
Canto, and that she herself saw this many times with her own eyes, and 
this said Indian woman also says that the priest Valdo Cortés, the vicar of 
this villa, knows it for certain; this Indian woman also says that she has 
two other companions with her inside the house who saw it and know it. 
And the wife of the said Alberto del Canto, so says this Indian woman and 
her relative, that if the husband were separated from his wife, that she 
herself would say how she had seen her husband with her mother many 
times in bed, because when she was with him, she did not dare to say 
anything, for fear of him.” (Recio Flores 1983, 61) 


Further testimony by the old Indian woman confirms the same: “I have 
seen the said Alberto del Canto with the said Dofia Juana many times in 
bed, and she has given many others to see as well,” an indication perhaps 
that neither cared about the local hearsay. 


The responsibilities of Don Diego de Montemayor took him far afield; 
he had to supervise the mining activities at San Gregorio as well as engage 


in the search for Indian captives to be ransomed off as slaves. For a man of 
his age so consumed with his responsibilities, it had clearly been a 
misjudgment on his part to leave his younger wife behind in Saltillo. 
When the news about her adulterous activities got back to him, he must 
have been consumed with the desire for revenge. 


The priest Gongora adds: “In addition to all this, it is public knowledge 
that the said Diego de Montemayor, father-in-law of the said Alberto del 
Canto, wanted to kill the said Alberto del Canto before marrying his said 
daughter, for he understood that [Canto] was running around with the said 
Donia Juana, his woman; and the said Diego de Montemayor allowed his 
beard and hair to grow [until he could kill Canto]... , but instead he ended 
up killing the said Donia Juana, his woman.” (Recio Flores 1983, 62) 


All of this took place during 1581. Having killed his wife, Diego de 
Montemayor went into hiding. He fled Saltillo and hid in the vicinity of 
the mines of San Gregorio. In Montemayor’s absence, Alberto was 
reinstated as mayor of Saltillo, and he was now left behind to continue 
uncontested his amorous advances towards Montemayor’s daughter 
Estefania. 


Despite the complaints to the Inquisitional office, Canto’s good fortune 
was such that no action was ever taken against him. This could be because 
even though his offense was significant, he was on friendly terms with the 
Inquisition familiar and his Portuguese compatriot, Juan Morlete, whereas 
Diego had the misfortune of siding initially with the governor Luis de 
Carvajal whom Morlete disliked intensely . . .” porque el dicho Juan 
Morlete es compadre del dicho Alberto del Canto, y el maior amigo que 
tiene, porque en ciertos negocios que contra el dicho Alberto del Canto a 
avido, el dicho Juan Morlete siendo Justicia Maior desta villa a 
escarnecido a la justicia que contra él avia, y héchole amistad.” (Recio 
Flores 1983, 49) 


(“Because the said Juan Morlete is the godfather [of the child] of the 
said Alberto del Canto, and the best friend he has, because in certain 
business matters that have taken place against Alberto del Canto, the said 
Juan Morlete being the Chief Justice of this villa has scoffed at the 
punishment that was his [Canto’s] due, and has dealt with him in a friendly 
manner.” 


Canto Versus Carvajal 


In 1582, Luis de Carvajal was appointed governor of the New Kingdom 
of Leon which included Saltillo within its newly defined borders. As the 
chief mayor of Saltillo, del Canto received the new governor courteously, 
but Carvajal proceeded to promptly depose him from his title and 
authority. 


Montemayor, coming out of hiding, tried to make the best of the 
changed situation, and ingratiated himself quickly with the new governor, 
who lured him away to join the new expedition to settle the Nuevo Reino 
de Leon. The association with Carvajal was fruitful, for soon Montemayor 
found himself appointed as lieutenant governor and captain-general of the 
kingdom, a heady title indeed for someone who a few years earlier had 
labored for years in the hot, dusty mines of Mazapil. 


Carvajal and Canto were still at odds as to who had had territorial 
jurisdiction over Saltillo and the surrounding area. This dispute arose 
because the ruling authorities in Spain were ignorant of the geography of 
New Spain, and in creating the New Kingdom of Leon, they had caused it 
to overlap the kingdom of Nueva Vizcaya within which Saltillo was 
located. Canto, the principal founder of Saltillo, was furious that his 
pioneering settlement efforts had been usurped by Carvajal’s band of 
newcomers. Resisting this takeover, heedless of whatever the authorities 
in Spain might declare, the defiant Canto led his group of faithful soldiers 
on an unauthorized entry into the city of Leon [today Cerralvo]. Lieutenant 
Governor Montemayor, the man who had sworn to kill Canto, received 
with pleasure the order to stop his mortal enemy. 


“After governor [Carvajal] arrived at the villa of Saltillo, he gave a 
commission to Alberto del Canto to enter the city of Leén to make some 
slave raids; before going out on his entry raid, it seemed to [Carvajal] that 
he should revoke this for certain reasons. Rumors got out, and by chance it 
came to the ears of the lieutenant [governor]. Captain Alberto del Canto, 
thinking this was a thing that should be ignored, gathered a goodly 
company of men, and made an entry raid into the land. He placed his 
troops close to the very city, from which he sent his soldiers to make the 
entry raids. The lieutenant governor found out that, contrary to the order 
that had been made, [Canto] had dispatched his men on such an 


undertaking. He ordered that Captain Canto be apprehended, and they 
brought him to the royal houses, the residence of the lieutenant governor. 


“He wanted to proceed against him. But at the time [Canto’s] men, 
missing their captain, arrived knowing he was imprisoned. They resolved 
to perform a barbarous and daring act rarely seen among people who serve 
as soldiers under a government and as the Christian vassals of the king. 
Although they could have negotiated, they chose to make a scandal and an 
uproar so that whoever chose to pursue them would pay dearly for their 
disrespect—with their lives, their honor, and their haciendas. 


“They went fully armed to the town. Assaulting the royal building, they 
began to blast away with their musket-balls, demanding the release of 
their captain. Their petitions were written on their bullets that, like hail, 
came out of the muzzles of their arquebuses. Those within the defense 
tower defended themselves and killed one of the men outside named 
Bustamante. [Canto’s men] were incited by this even more so as to return 
fire, and they tightened the encirclement, arriving at the very residence [of 
Montemayor], demanding out loud that their captain be turned over to 
them. 


“The lieutenant [governor] was persuaded by the others not to let this 
brazen deed to proceed any further, so he ordered that [Canto] be turned 
over to them, but only when dead, hoping that by eliminating the cause, he 
would eliminate the effect. With this resolved, one prudent old man from 
the inside wrapped himself around Captain Canto and thus went out onto 
the street. [Canto’s] soldiers received him back without injury because 
those inside, so as not to hurt their companion, did not shoot. 


“The combat ceased, and [Canto’s men] returned to the villa of Saltillo, 
joyful that they had rescued their captain from that situation, as if it had 
been done by force from Turks at lancepoint. A few months later, Captain 
Alberto del Canto returned to the interior of the land, and on the river 
called the Pesqueria, he set up camp. The lieutenant [governor] found out 
about this, having been apprised from sources in San Luis. He dispatched a 
company against [Canto], which arrived just at the right time when they 
were making their entry raid. The soldiers [of Canto] were eating, and 
those of Leon arrived with the arquebuses in their hands. Those eating 
invited the others to eat, but the others said they did not come except to 
bring the raid to naught. They gave up without any resistance, and Captain 


Canto’s men went away. They made one more attempt and went to Saltillo, 
but without any other impediments.” (De Leon 1961, 46-47) 


Peace Between Del Canto and Montemayor 


It is astonishing that, after years of longstanding hatred between Canto 
and Montemayor, these two not only made peace with one another, most 
likely through the intervention of Governor Carvajal, but in the end, 
Montemayor was also coerced into accepting Alberto del Canto as his own 
son-in-law! 

In 1586, the marriage between Alberto del Canto and Estefania de 
Montemayor was consummated, much to the anguish and probable dismay 
of Don Diego. Within three years, the couple had produced three children 
—Miguel de Montemayor, born in 1587; Diego de Montemayor, born in 
1589; and Elvira de Montemayor, birthdate unknown. As was the 
Portuguese practice, it was the mother’s surname that was placed before 
the father’s. In Spain, this practice was also seen among those who 
originated from Extremadura and Galicia. 


By 1591, the son-in-law and his father-in-law were seemingly on good 
terms once again despite their long history of antagonism. Canto had 
become the alderman [regidor] of Saltillo while Diego occupied the post 
of councilman. 


Del Canto to the Rescue 


In spite of his notorious activities, Alberto del Canto is remembered 
historically for an act of genuine heroism in which he came literally to the 
rescue of a damsel in distress. It so happened that a woman named 
Agustina Diaz of the town of Monterrey had submitted a complaint against 
her husband, Alonso Pérez, and had requested that they be allowed to 
separate from one another and split their belongings. As the woman 
relates, her husband was so furious that “he took me to the villa of Saltillo 
where, continuing his bad treatment of me, one day without cause he took 
me out to the field and put a noose around my neck and hung me on a tree, 
without his being moved to pity by my tears and pleas, begging as I did 
from him that he was a Christian and that he had no cause for such cruelty. 
Without paying any notice to what was said, he began to choke me, and 


had God not permitted it that Alberto del Canto be passing by at that very 
moment, who upon seeing it, with great speed, he cut the noose with his 
sword, and I fell free to the ground, almost dead.” (Del Hoyo 1979, 89) 


With this good deed to his credit, as well as all the other eyebrow- 
raising activities noted above, Alberto del Canto was clearly becoming a 
legend in his own time. A true rugged adventurer and explorer on the 
margins of civilization, he made his mark on the Spanish northern rugged 
frontier. Bold and fearless, romantic and passionate, he attracted loyal 
friends, who came to his aid no matter what. 


The Arrival of the Tlaxcalans 


In 1591, Alberto del Canto and Diego de Montemayor were witness to 
the arrival in Saltillo of an enormous caravan of carts and wagons guarded 
by a few Spanish soldiers under the command of Captain Francisco de 
Urdifola. Within the carts and wagons came 71 Tlaxcalan Indian families, 
mainly women and children; a total of 86 Tlaxcalan males walked 
alongside the carts, 71 of them family heads, the other 15 being single 
males. With the approval of the Spanish authorities, these friendly 
Tlaxcalans had been sent from central México to establish a new Indian 
settlement, to be called San Esteban de Nueva Tlaxcala, in the immediate 
vicinity of Saltillo. On horseback at the head of the caravan were not only 
Urdifiola himself, but two of the great Tlaxcalteca Indians: Buenaventura 
de Paz and the chieftain Joaquin de Velazco, the grandson of the warrior 
Xicoténcatl. 


The treatment of the civilized Tlaxcalans contrasted sharply with the 
way the Spaniards treated the surrounding natives in northern Mexico. As 
the Saltillo historian Robles, himself of Tlaxcalan origin, wrote: “The 
Tlaxcalans who came to the north were considered like cavaliers and 
noblemen, and would place before their names the title of ‘don’; they were 
allowed to ride horses and bear arms; they would be exempt from all 
tribute, personal service, taxes, and duties; they would establish their 
settlements separate from the Spaniards and the Chichimecas; they would 
be given lands and plots to till and cultivate, estates, forests, rivers, fishing 
areas, salt mines, and spaces for mills; the same Tlaxcalans would be 
provided with food for a period of two years and they would be given tools 
for working the land.” (Alessio Robles 1978, 141) 


As was pointed out earlier, without the help of the Tlaxcalans, Cortés 
would never have been able to achieve his epic overthrow of the Aztec 
Empire. After his victory, Cortés showed his gratitude to the Tlaxcalans, 
rewarding them with many privileges and favors, and this special 
treatment toward the Indian tribe that had made the Spanish conquest 
possible was continued by successive Spanish authorities. 


At the time of the Tlaxcalan settlement in 1591, Francisco de Urdifola 
wasted no time in carrying out his orders. As the newly appointed 
lieutenant governor and the captain-general of Nueva Vizcaya, he quickly 
convened a town hall meeting of the local Spanish settlers. Under his 
direction, the settlers were asked to donate a portion of their land to the 
newly arrived Tlaxcalans. Generous portions of land and several springs 
were given up, comprising a total area of twenty caballerias. The 
contribution made by Alberto del Canto was to provide water six days of 
each month to the sown lands of the Tlaxcalans from the water supply in 
his estate “which is in the spring that is called ‘the spring of Saltillo’, and 
that those six days, the Tlaxcalan Indians can take out all the water by an 
irrigation ditch, and to take it to whatever part or land site they see fit, and 
the flow allowed should be by way of a canal and a half.” (Recio Flores 
1983,87) 


The new site of San Esteban de Tlaxcalan would be located to the west 
of the villa of Saltillo, the two being separated by an irrigation ditch. 


On September 13, 1591, amid the ringing of churchbells and the 
intoning of religious thanks by the three Franciscan friars who came with 
the Tlaxcalans, the plans were laid for the establishment of a church, 
convent, and orchard house. A few days later, in the solemn presence of 
the original Spanish settlers, Urdifola made the formal transfer of lands to 
the Indian newcomers. 


In time, the two towns would grow, but they would remain separate until 
November 5, 1827, when the two were fused into a single entity, the 
modern city of Saltillo, the irrigation ditch ultimately being replaced by 
what is today Allende Street. Most of the residents of Saltillo today are 
descended from those original Spanish and Tlaxcalan settlers. 


The Last Days of Alberto del Canto 


As he grew older, Alberto del Canto’s lifestyle took on a more 
agricultural character, and he became known in the land as a cultivator of 
bread and corn. Although attendant to the needs of his wife, children, and 
grandchildren, he could not give up his natural adventurous impulses, and, 
at sixty years of age, he joined the expedition against the Quaquomanes 
Indians. Until the year of his death in 1612, he continued to serve as one of 
the councilmen of the city of Saltillo, the city that he founded. 


FOOTNOTE 


The Origin of the Surname do Canto 


It is claimed by the do Canto family in Portugal that the surname originates with a 
certain nobleman John of Kent, who accompanied the Black Prince during his 
expedition into Spain and Portugal during the fourteenth century. 


Earl of Woodstock (1330-1376) was known as Edward the Black Prince because 
he wore black armor during battle. Cloaked in effigy in his black battle armor, he is 
buried in Canterbury Cathedral in the county of Kent, England. The Black Prince 
achieved fame in English history because his defeat of the French at the Battle of 
Poitiers in 1356 led to the largest conquest of French territority ever, resulting in the 
short-lived kingdom of Aquitaine. In 1367 he came to northern Spain and Portugal in 
support of Pedro the Cruel, the claimant for the crown of Castile, and that same year 
the Black Prince won a famous battle at Najera. 





Effigy of the Black Prince in Canterbury Cathedral 


In 1361 the Black Prince married his cousin Joan, the countess of Kent, whose 
brother was John, Earl of Kent. This John, Earl of Kent, however, died at the age of 
eighteen in 1352, fifteen years before the Black Prince’s excursion into Spain and 
Portugal. Therefore, this particular John of Kent could not possibly have been in 
Portugal at the time. 


Another candidate, and perhaps a more plausible one, is Sir John Kentwood. 
Kentwood was a loyal servant of the Black Prince and his son, Richard II, and was 
involved in the 1356 capture at Poitiers of Philip, son of the French king. In 1370 he 
returned to England. During this time, he very likely participated in the Black 
Prince’s campaign in Spain and Portugal. Upon his return to England, he received an 
annuity from the king, serving subsequently in a variety of commissions and as a 
royal emissary, later becoming steward of Cornwall and a king’s knight for life in 
1385. In the years 1385-1386, Sir John Kentwood came to the assistance of the latest 
claimant for the Castilian crown, John of Lancaster, who claimed that he was the 
rightful successor of Pedro I, because John’s wife was Pedro’s legal heir. John of 
Lancaster allied himself with Joao of Portugal and decided to launch an invasion 
force against Castile, in the wake of Jodo’s famous 1385 victory over the Castilians 
in the battle of Aljubarrota. Sir John Kentwood and his subordinates were ordered to 
organize a massive invasion fleet of considerable tonnage to carry the English men- 
at-arms to the shores of Spain. The English troops appeared in the waters of the port 
of La Corufia in Galicia, Spain, on July 25, 1386. Most of the Spanish defenders had 
been given shore leave because this day was the festival of St. James, Spain’s patron 
saint, and most had gone on a short pilgrimage 60 kilometers away for religious 
festivities at the Santiago de Compostela Cathedral, where St. James’ remains are 
enshrined. The few Castilian galleys were overcome, and the English defenders 
disembarked without incident. Sir John Kentwood was given much credit for the 
success of this naval expedition. Kentwood, however, could not have been a member 
of this invasion force since it is known that he was back in London by July 24, 1386. 


In considering Sir John Kentwood as the “John of Kent” in the do Canto lineage, 
one needs to propose a mechanism whereby “Kentwood” could end up sounding 
like “Canto.” Portuguese, like Spanish, has no letter “w’”, and this letter is rendered 
silent in both languages. It follows that Kentwood would have been pronounced 
“Kantu” in Portuguese, which, in the course of time, would have become simply 
Canto. 


It should be added that Sir John Kentwood was married to an English woman from 
Berkshire named Alice and, according to English archival records, did not settle in 
Portugal. If he had a wife or mistress in Portugal, this was never recorded in the 
official English records. 


A third possibility is that there is a yet unidentified nobleman John of Kent, who 
possibly is the historical figure in question. 


fs 


Governor Luis de Carvajal and his 
Judaizers 


The saga of Luis de Carvajal, the first governor of Nuevo Leon, and his 
Judaizing New Christian family is one of the most famous in Mexican 
history. Although Carvajal’s rise to power and influence in the region was 
meteoritic, he ultimately was to meet his ruin and death in an Inquisition 
prison in Mexico City. 


The Early Years of Luis de Carvajal 


Luis de Carvajal y de la Cueva was born in 1539 in Mogadouro, 
Portugal. The villa of Mogadouro is found within the Raya de Portugal, the 
northwestern region of Iberia teeming with New Christians, which 
provided many of the immigrants to the New Kingdom of Leon. His 
parents were New Christians of Jewish descent. When eight years of age, 
he moved to Spain, spending some time in Sahagun under an abbot’s care. 
His father died while he was still a very young man and he came under the 
care of his uncle, Duarte de Leon, who took him to Salamanca. With his 
uncle, he sailed to the Cape Verde Islands off the West African coast, 
which served as a way station for the Portuguese slaving network. By the 
age of thirteen, he had become the treasurer for the Portuguese activities 
on the island. He spent some time in Lisbon around 1562, but ultimately 
moved on to Sevilla, where in 1566 he married Guiomar Nufiez de Ribera, 
the daughter of Miguel Nufiez, a wealthy and successful New Christian 
merchant. (Cohen 1973, 38-41) 


Although Luis was seemingly a professed Christian by all known 
accounts, he was either unaware or at least tolerant of the fact that 
Guiomar was a secret practitioner of Jewish practices. His wife’s 
determined Judaizing in the very shadow of the Inquisition stronghold in 
Sevilla must have been a tremendous source of anxiety and dread. He put 
up with it nonetheless. 


For over ten years, Carvajal worked with Guiomar’s father, Don Miguel, 
primarily in fulfilling the slaving contracts authorized by the kings of 
Spain and Portugal. During this period, he developed his maritime skills 
until he could assume command of merchant ships. A man of great 
courage, he developed a reputation as a naval fighter and, on one occasion, 
was given the command of an armada off the coast of Flanders. All was 
going well until he experienced a disastrous financial loss involving a 
massive wheat shipment. This setback, combined with the marital 
difficulties he was having with Guiomar over her secret practice of 
Judaism, made him decide to seek his fortune in the New World. 


A New World Exploit: Carvajal Captures the English 
Pirates 


Carvajal, with the rank of admiral, left for the New World in 1568 with 
a fleet of eleven ships. The new viceroy of New Spain, Don Martin 
Enriquez de Almansa, was among those Spanish noblemen coming to take 
the lofty positions granted to them by King Philip II. The cargo included a 
large shipment of wine vats as well as huge amounts of mercury needed 
for the extraction of gold. 


As his ship approached the island of Jamaica, Carvajal spotted some 
pirates in the midst of a raid. At Carvajal’s command, half of his men 
stayed with the boat and the other half went in small boats ashore to battle 
the raiders. After significant fighting, three English pirate ships were 
captured and turned over to the Spanish authorities in Jamaica. Carvajal 
then rejoined the fleet continuing to the New World. 


As the fleet approached the port of San Juan de Ulta, close to Veracruz, 
it was determined that John Hawkings, the English pirate, had occupied 
the port by stealth. This he had done by first capturing three Spanish ships 
and then making his way into port under their flag, those ashore 
mistakenly thinking that this was the fleet carrying the new viceroy. In 
reality, all Hawkins wanted was to repair his damaged ships and to 
provision them with enough food to effect his return to England. He 
communicated his seemingly peaceful demands to the viceroy, while at the 
same time he fortified the harbor against a possible attack. This deception 
displeased the viceroy and his aides, Carvajal among them, who decided to 


appear to agree with Hawkings’s terms, but at the same time to prepare for 
battle. 


The battle came less than a week after the two sides had worked out a 
peaceful agreement. The Spaniards launched an attack on sea and on land, 
the air bursting with the fire of arquebusses and cannons. Within a matter 
of hours, all but three of Hawkins’s ships had been sunk by the blasts of 
the Spanish cannons, and Hawkins himself barely managed to escape on 
one of his few remaining ships by sailing to the Island of Sacrifices. 
Realizing that there were more English survivors of the battle than his few 
ships could handle, Hawkins left about a hundred or more sailors on the 
coast of northern New Spain to fend for themselves, and proceeded to 
return to England. 


The stranded English pirates roamed down the coastline, their numbers 
cut down by disease, hunger, and Indian attacks. Faced with such 
hardships, many of the sailors asked the Indians to guide them to the 
Spanish town of Tampico. Nonetheless, the populace in the Spanish towns 
was terrified of the possible approach of the English pirates. 


Carvajal, newly appointed by the viceroy as the chief judge of Tampico, 
was informed of the approach of the pirates. He gathered twenty of his 
men and organized search parties to locate and capture the English 
brigands. Shortly thereafter, seventy-eight of the pirates fell into 
Carvajal’s hands. Using his authority as the local judge, he stripped them 
of their few valuables and transferred them to the custody of the 
authorities in Mexico City. 


Luis de Carvajal’s exploits against the English pirates made the viceroy 
pay close attention to this Portuguese man of war. It was certainly a fine 
beginning to what was to be an illustrious career in New Spain. (Cohen 
1973, 39-51) 


Carvajal and the Indian Revolt 


Along the frontiers of New Spain, the decades-long revolt of the Indians 
against the Spanish intruders continued. The new viceroy was hard pressed 
to recruit valorous individuals capable of taking the battle to the 
indigenous warriors. It was for this purpose that Carvajal was recruited. 


In the region of Xalpa, about a hundred miles west of Tampico, the 
native Indians had rebelled and burned the town to the ground. A force 
composed of twenty-four soldiers, headed by Francisco de Puga, was 
ordered to quell the rebellion, but de Puga was unable to accomplish his 
mission. Faced with such a setback, the viceroy instead picked Carvajal as 
the only man capable of such a difficult assignment, but gave Carvajal 
only ten men to do so. Within a matter of ten months, against what 
appeared to be impossible odds, Carvajal subdued the rebellious natives 
and made them render their allegiance to the Viceroy and the Catholic 
Church. (Cohen 1973, 50-51) 


With this exploit to his credit, and wanting perhaps to settle down to a 
more peaceful existence, Carvajal purchased a cattle ranch from Don Lope 
de Sosa. During this time, he also continued to engage in a mutually 
fruitful trade relationship with his father-in-law, Don Miguel Nufiez. 


Nonetheless, the problems with the Indians continued, and Carvajal was 
recruited back into service around 1575, this time as a defender of 
Spaniards in the Tamaulipas and Huasteca regions against Indian attacks. 
The chronicler Alonso de Leon has this to say of Carvajal: 


“Governing as Viceroy the kingdoms of New Spain, D. Martin de 
Almanza, with the desire of extending the faith, and seeing the many 
injuries that the frontier Indians made in the Huasteca province, gave an 
order to the Captain Luis de Carvajal de la Cueva, of the Portuguese 
nation, in the year 1576, that he make entry with a company of soldiers 
into the battle zone, and that he castigate and pacify the agitated peoples. 
This [Carvajal] accomplished, including the punishments he had to mete 
out. And on which occasion he scouted the territory within, noting its 
qualities and disposition.” (De Leon 1961, 43) 


It was also during this time period that Carvajal was witness to the great 
epidemic in New Spain, most likely of smallpox. The Indians, not having 
any genetic resistance to this Old World infection, perished by the 
millions. It is estimated that 40 to 50 percent of the native population of 
New Spain was decimated by this disease. 
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Courtesy of Jewish Publication Society. 


The New Kingdom of Leon. Carvajal’s “Tragic Square”. Courtesy of Jewish Publication 
Society 


As a result of his spectacular successes, Carvajal had become one of the 
indispensable conquistadores of New Spain. More than that, his military 
expeditions had taken him far to the north, well beyond the known 
frontiers of the Spanish kingdom. And it was there, in the land 
encompassing the mountains of the Sierra Madre, that he saw the land 
over which he wanted to govern. All his heroics, his military exploits 
against the Indians would come to naught if he did not have something to 
show for it. It was time to return to Spain and demand compensation for a 


decade of exemplary service in His Majesty’s behalf. All that region to the 
north could be his if the asking was done appropriately at the Spanish 
court. 


The chronicler De Leon continues: “And as he was an incredible and 
valiant spirit, and desirous of seeking out new lands and of making 
discoveries, he decided to bring this matter as a proposal for 
consideration; this because it could be effected by passing on to Spain to 
petition the crown for the population and the pacification of that land.” 
(De Leon 1961, 43) 


Carvajal Returns to Spain 


Carvajal returned to Spain in 1578. After a half year of petitioning at the 
royal court in Aranjuez, he was successful in obtaining the governship 
over a vast tract of land spanning north central Mexico and most of 
southern Texas (this area today would include San Antonio, Eagle Pass, 
Monterrey, and as far south as Tampico). This rectangle-shaped territory, 
two hundred leagues long in both longitude and latitude, would be called 
“El Nuevo Reino de Leon” (“The New Kingdom of Leon’). Carvajal would 
be the governor of this new kingdom in appreciation of his “desire to be of 
service to our Lord and ourselves . . . that our holy Catholic faith and 
evangelical law may be exalted and that our crown, its patrimony and 
income, be increased.” He would have the hereditary privilege of 
transferring his holdings to his son or to a designated successor of his 
choosing. 


Having secured the approval of the petition, Carvajal was now intent 
upon gathering his family and friends to join him in colonizing the New 
World territory under his charge. Unfortunately, there was a problem: 
Most of his family and friends were secretly practicing Jews, Judaizers as 
they were called. As of 1522, it was prohibited for any person of Jewish or 
Moorish descent to pass on to the New World; furthermore, bishops in the 
newly discovered territories had been ordered to expel all New Christians 
from those lands and to send them back to Spain. Though of Jewish 
ancestry himself, Luis de Carvajal, using his prestige at court plus the 
glowing recommendation of the Viceroy, was able to bypass the usual 
restrictions and to obtain an exception for the people he wanted to bring 
with him. Indeed, it was mandated by the royal court that no investigation 


be conducted into the ethnic origins of the people accompanying the 
governor to the New Kingdom of Leon. 


After this crowning success, Carvajal quickly went to work. He traveled 
to one city after another within Spain and Portugal, persuading family and 
friends to join him in this epic adventure. Most of the towns he visited 
were within the Raya de Portugal—Astorga, Mogadouro, Mirandela, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Coria, and others—where he had to assure kin and 
acquaintances of their safety in his domain. In response to their concerns, 
he must have pointed out that he had been successful in stamping out any 
Indian uprising. As for the Inquisition in New Spain, it was scarcely 
noticeable, for it posed little threat. Indeed, as of 1577, shortly before 
Carvajal’s return to Spain, the only two known Judaizers in New Spain had 
been made to pay fines of several hundred pesos, and not a single Judaizer 
had ever been burned at the stake. The first burning at the stake of a 
Judaizer in New Spain took place on October 11, 1579, after Carvajal had 
already returned to Spain. 


Many of the passengers were siblings, such as his sister Francisca, the 
others cousins, nieces, and nephews. One nephew was his namesake, better 
known as Luis de Carvajal e/ mozo (the younger), named after his uncle, 
the governor, usually referred to as Luis de Carvajal, e/ viejo (the elder). 
Prior to departure, Luis e/ mozo was designated by the governor as his heir 
and successor. 


Also joining him were members of his wife’s family such as his brother- 
in-law Francisco Rodriguez de Matos. However, his wife, Guiomar, 
refused to come. As became evident later from the Inquisition 
investigation, what was unknown to the governor was that many of his 
relatives had made sworn pacts that they would do their utmost to preserve 
their Jewish practices in the New World. In fact, his wife Guiomar had 
secured a promise from his brother-in-law’s daughter, Isabel, the widow of 
Gabriel de Herrera, that she would keep the laws of Moses, including the 
Sabbath and the Jewish fast days. Prior to departure, in a secluded area of 
her house, she told Isabel: “I want to entrust you with something, because 
I have noticed that my husband prefers you among all the nephews and 
nieces. But first it is necessary that you swear unto me by God and by the 
salvation of your soul, that what I am about to tell, you will not ever reveal 
to any person, for on it depends the honor and the well-being of your 


uncle, the governor, and should someone find out, it could cause him grave 
damages.” 


Guiomar continued, “Tell Don Luis, my husband, once you are in the 
Indies, that if he wants his business affairs to go well, it is necessary that 
he observe the old laws of Moses, and if he does not observe them, nothing 
will go right for him. I do not dare to tell him this myself, because I fear 
he would kill me if I did so. But you tell him, you whom he loves so much, 
as something of your own. Wait for the right moment, such that if he finds 
himself in some tribulation as a result of his affairs, or when you see him 
disturbed by his endeavors, then it will be that your words will have more 
effect upon him, and perhaps he will be converted anew to the truth and 
save his soul. And when you have done so, inform me by letter as to how 
Don Luis has taken such a suggestion. For if he takes it well, I will go to 
the Indies to rejoin him.” (Toro 1944, I: 44-45) Guiomar, however, was 
never to rejoin her husband as she stayed behind in Sevilla and died a few 
years later, in 1586. 


In June 1580, all of Carvajal’s recruited passengers made their way to 
Sevilla to board the ship named Santa Catalina, one of twenty ships 
composing a merchant convoy to the New World. Thirteen of those ships 
were headed for New Spain, the rest for South America and the Caribbean 
islands. The fleet headed in a southwest direction until it arrived at the 
Canary Islands, and from there proceeded due west to New Spain. 
Approximately three months later, they arrived at the mainland off 
Veracruz. Unlike the other ships in the fleet, upon arrival the Santa 
Catalina headed further north toward the port of Tampico. It was there that 
Carvajal’s band of passengers finally disembarked. 


Of Carvajal’s arrival in the New World, the chronicler De Leon relates: 


“He made the necessary preparations for the voyage. He rounded up the 
people he could, which consisted of two hundred persons whom he brought 
and gathered together in the Indies. He arrived in Mexico City, made the 
presentation of his commissions, and made entries by way of Tampico, 
where he took up residence for some years, leaving a reputation behind of 
being a valorous and prudent soldier. He was feared by the Indians, who 
until today conserve his name among them, and unto whom he dealt 
punishments for their daring deeds, which were many.” (De Leon 1961, 
43) 


Carvajal’ Relatives in New Spain 


It soon became apparent to the newcomers who came with Carvajal to 
Tampico that, whether one was a relative or not, the governor had little 
time to devote to their personalized care. Suddenly they were thrust among 
the hundred or so Spaniards who were attempting to eke out an existence 
in this hot, humid coastal town infested with clouds of mosquitoes. Shortly 
after their arrival, a tempestous hurricane battered down many of the 
structures in the city. The relatives of the Carvajals, now reduced to the 
poverty level, with many of them going barefoot, justifiably felt neglected. 
For the first four or five years of their stay, they received only small 
amounts of supplies and no more than three thousand pesos from the 
governor. Even under such difficult conditions, the secret Judaizing 
practices of the Carvajal family continued; all of them observed the Laws 
of Moses as they understood them and prayed for deliverance from their 
miserable lives. 


Governor Carvajal’s apparent disregard of his family was due to the 
many problems he was facing. A new uprising by the Chichimecas 
consumed his attention, and he proceeded to hunt down the Indian rebels 
with the few men at his disposal. Most of these anti-Indian activities were 
funded out of Carvajal’s private funds, and this placed a considerable drain 
on his resources. Adding to his troubles were the viceroy’s dispute 
concerning his land claims, which seemed to be excessive, as well as the 
loss of his ship, which was anchored in Tampico harbor. 


In these excursions through wild and untamed territory, however, the 
governor brought along some of his younger relatives and was often joined 
by his nephew and would-be successor Luis Carvajal e/ mozo. 


It appears that during one of the governor’s infrequent visits to 
Tampico, shortly after he heard of his wife’s death in 1586, he was 
approached by Isabel in fulfillment of the promise she had made to Dofia 
Guiomar back in Sevilla. While dressed in mourning black, the governor 
was relaxing on the front porch of the home of Don Francisco Rodriguez 
de Matos when Isabel decided to make her move. After reciting vespers 
and some psalms, Carvajal was astonished to hear his niece Isabel 
suddenly cry out: “There is no Christ! And I am surprised that your grace, 


being so wise, is walking along the mistaken path of the law of Jesus 
Christ, which is to go to Hell!” (Cohen 1973, 82-84) 


The governor was infuriated by these words and slapped her on the face. 
“How can there be no Christ?” And she replied, “Why don’t you look after 
your soul? Remember King David, full of goodness for having been a 
perfect man ready to do the will of God and His Law.” He answered, “But I 
do indeed take care of it.”” Repeating her initial words, he asked her, “Who 
taught you this wickedness?” Isabel answered, “My wicked husband 
Gabriel de Herrera.” The governor countered, “Well, your wicked one 
ought to be burning in Hell, and I swear unto God that I would kill you 
soon, were I not thinking of having you burn alive in flames of fire! It 
would be better if you had never been born!” 


The other members of the family then came out of the house. Furious 
with his niece, he screamed out,” You should kill or drown this daughter!” 
When they asked why, he said, “She has said a very wicked thing to me, 
that I am deceived in the law of Christ.” To which Dofia Francisca very 
calmly replied, “Leave her alone, for she tells you this for your own 
good.” The governor was infuriated even further and began tugging at his 
beard, shouting: “In this world there can be no greater harm than for this 
one to have told me what she said.” Some family members tried to calm 
the agitated governor, including Francisco Rodriguez de Matos who told 
him, “Leave her alone, for she is crazy.” After heated argument, the 
governor concluded, “She is a Jewess.” To which Don Francisco added, 
“And what makes you think that your mother was any different?” The 
governor, astonished that these words were coming now from Don 
Francisco, hotly answered, “My mother was a good Christian, and whoever 
said anything different was lying.” (Toro 1944, I: 81-85) 


Later that evening, the governor reportedly launched into a lengthy 
sermon on religion, arguing against the religion of the New Christians and 
of the Jews. He threatened Isabel: “You ought to believe in the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons with one 
existence, and in the other mysteries of the Catholic faith, as is taught to 
us by the Holy Mother Church of Rome.” His tirade against her continued; 
he threatened to kill her upon his return if she continued to make such 
heretical statements. In seeming apology, Isabel promised to return to the 
Christian faith, but the governor remained unconvinced of her sincerity. 


Other family members likewise tried to calm down the governor. But it 
was too late, for now he truly suspected that his closest family members 
were actively engaging in Judaizing practices. The following day, duties 
called him away, but he must have been greatly disturbed by what he had 
witnessed. 


The Portuguese Who Came with Carvajal to New 
Spain 


The Monterrey historian Eugenio del Hoyo has made a masterful study 
of those individuals who came to New Spain with Governor Carvajal, 
Spaniards and Portuguese alike. Before presenting his lists, he makes the 
following commentary about the Portuguese immigrants: 


“Before offering to our readers a series of names of persons linked to 
the problem we are studying, it is important to make a few clarifications. 
First, that we will use as synonyms the following words: judaizante 
(‘Judaizer’), sefardita (‘Sephardic’), judeo-portugués  (‘Judeo- 
Portuguese’), or just simply portugués (‘Portuguese’) to refer to the Jews 
who came to New Spain. 


“Second, that in the all the documents consulted, especially in the 
Inquisitorial proceedings, ‘Judaizer’ and ‘Portuguese’ are words that are 
regarded as perfect synonyms, without regard to descent or the place of 
birth. Thus it 1s said: “fulano de tal, portugués, natural de Sevilla” (‘such 
and such, a Portuguese, a native of Sevilla’) or “mengano, portugues, 
criollo de la Puebla de los Angeles’ (‘so-and-so, Portuguese, a creole of 
Puebla de Los Angeles’) or “zutano, portugués, que vino de Ferrara” 
(‘such a one, Portuguese, who came from Ferrara’). 


“The explanation of this equivalence turns out to be simple: In 1492, 
upon the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, those Jews who lived in the 
Raya de Portugal, in Leon or Extremadura, passed on into Portugal, and 
there they stayed until 1506 at which time they began to be persecuted in 
that country. From that time on, they began to secretly return to Spain, to 
their places of origin, establishing an intense and constant communication 
across the border. Those persons lived in constant to-and-fro movements 
between Spain and Portugal; and of the members of one family, some 
would live in one country and others in the other, and all spoke Spanish 


and Portuguese. The discovery, conquest, and colonization of America by 
Spain opened up a new field of action to these Sephardim where they 
could hide their Judaism. And from the Raya de Portugal, they moved to 
the Andalusian cities and ports, principally to Sevilla, and from there to 
America. 


“A third point of clarification: On various occasions, we shall base 
ourselves solely upon the surname of a person to register that individual as 
a Sephardi, sometimes because the said surname is typically Portuguese 
such as Porcallo or Pereira, or because it is a toponym [a surname based 
on a place]: Paiva, Troncoso, Almeida, or for suspicion of parentage with 
individuals of the same name who have been identified as Sephardim. 


“Fourth clarification: We shall consider the in-laws of Sephardim 
likewise as Sephardim because of the custom, almost inviolable, of 
marrying only with people of their race and religion, preferably with 
relatives, even those close to them. 


“Fifth clarification: We shall regard as Sephardim those individuals who 
underwent Inquisitorial proceedings for crimes that seemingly are a result 
of Jewish ideas, beliefs, and practices. As it appears, there exists the risk 
that some individuals whom we have counted as Sephardim are not really 
such. Furthermore, there surely came to New Spain some Portuguese who 
were not Jewish, but this had to be extremely rare, and it is for this reason 
that we register as Sephardic Jews all the persons who say they are 
Portuguese or are of Portuguese descent.” (Del Hoyo 1979, 202-203) 


There is an additional reason, not mentioned by del Hoyo, for the large 
number of Portuguese who settled in New Spain. On August 4, 1578, the 
King of Portugal, the young Sebastian, was killed during the so-called 
Battle of the Three Kings at Alcazarquivir in Morocco. The cream of the 
Portuguese nobility was either wiped out or sold into slavery, many of 
them later being ransomed for exorbitant prices. Portugal was suddenly a 
nation without a ruling class and without an heir to the throne. 


Philip II of Spain made his move, and by the year 1580, Portugal was 
annexed to Spain. The unification of Spain and Portugal for the next sixty 
years made it possible for individuals to move freely between the two 
countries. The timing of Luis de Carvajal was perfect. Now that the 
borders between Spain and Portugal were dissolved, he could submit a 
petition to the Spanish Crown on behalf of friends and family from the 


Portuguese region that he knew best. The majority of these cross-country 
recruits were Conversos of Jewish descent, eager to avoid the Inquisition 
fires in Portugal. They would join their leader, the fiery Luis de Carvajal, 
cross over into Spain, make their way to Sevilla, and secure passage on the 
contracted vessel sailing for the New World. This likely required bribing 
officials of the Casa de Contratacion in Sevilla, taking advantage of their 
laxity in observing the restrictions against Conversos. 


The People Who Came With Carvajal 


The outstanding investigation into the background of the individuals 
who joined Carvajal in the colonization of the New Kingdom of Leon was 
performed by Eugenio del Hoyo. The three tables presented at the end of 
this chapter are entirely based on del Hoyo’s research work. 


Table I is a list of the passengers, most of them crypto-Jews, on the 
Santa Catalina. 


Table Il is a list of the persons who came with Carvajal from the 
province of Panuco close to Tampico. Del Hoyo writes: “This gives us a 
total of 40, of which we have facts or strong suspicions that 25 of them are 
crypto-Jews, that is, about 62.5%.” If we combine these facts with those of 
the passengers of the Santa Catalina ship, we have a total of 72 people, of 
which 47 are Sephardim, which gives a percentage of 65.3%.” (Del Hoyo 
1979, 240-241) 


Table III is a list of the individuals who came with Luis de Carvajal 
from Saltillo. Many of them were among the first settlers in Saltillo, 
coming by way of the mining towns of Zacatecas and Mazapil. Concerning 
this list, del Hoyo writes: “This last list gives us a total of 187 persons, of 
which we believe 130 are of Portuguese origin, which gives us a 
percentage of 74.8% of Sephardim. Combining these figures with those we 
obtained on studying the people who came by way of Huasteca, we have a 
total of 259 people, of which we believe 177 are of Jewish-Portuguese 
descent, giving us a percentage of 68.3 %.” (Del Hoyo 1979, 268) 


The Accomplishments of Governor Luis de Carvajal 


Luis de Carvajal y de la Cueva was a man of boundless energy and 
tremendous talent. In accordance with his charter, he was obligated to 


found new Spanish settlements and to engage in the commercial 
exploration and exploitation of the land, particularly gold and silver. He 
was the founder of several villas and towns, such as Monterrey and 
Almadén (Monclova), which would later become major cities in northern 
Mexico. 


Starting around 1580, Carvajal began the exploration of the New 
Kingdom of Leon. Joined by a group band of Spanish and Portuguese 
adventurers, he set forth toward the north, establishing villas and frontier 
posts along the way. The first of these was Leon, today known as Cerralvo. 
He stopped over in the frontier town of Saltillo to inform the local 
authorities of his jurisdiction as governor over their city, much to the 
displeasure of Alberto del Canto and his band. Having secured recognition 
of his authority, he recruited several of those already residing in Saltillo to 
join him in the establishment of other sites in the kingdom. 


In 1582, Carvajal undertook an expedition across the nearby mountains. 
In this crossing he was joined by Diego de Montemayor, Francisco 
Martinez, Diego Rodriguez, and others from Saltillo. Shortly thereafter, 
they arrived at the Ojos de Santa Lucia, the famous springs of modern-day 
Monterrey, that would serve as the water source for a town to be called San 
Luis. It is very likely that Carvajal was familiar with the location of the 
springs from a previous exploration, and came back to establish a colony 
at that location when the first opportunity presented itself. 


The chronicler Alonso de Leon writes: 


“In those frontier areas of Tampico, he appointed a lieutenant governor 
and a captain general. He passed further inland, toward the north. He 
arrived at Ciénega, where today is found the villa of Cerralvo. He found 
precious metals in the sierra of San Gregorio that prompted him to 
establish a city there called the city of Leon. 


“He moved on to Saltillo, which had an older population, where he knew 
how to befriend and attract everyone with his goodly demeanor and his 
way of handling things. On the northern part of the fountain of Monterrey, 
he settled the villa of San Luis [today Monterrey]. He appointed its chief 
mayor, the first of whom was Gaspar Castafio [de Sosa]. 


“He went on to Leon, from which he would make entry raids. He would 
take out [Indian] people that sold well. This was the bait to attract more 
soldiers rather than vagabond adventurers. During this time Captain 


Castafio settled an area of land, which today is called San Francisco-, 
between San Luis and Leon.” 


“The governor was occupied with this enterprise for some years, how 
many it is not sure. Notified of the agitated Indian populaces in the 
province of Coahuila, he intended to explore it and settle it. For this, he 
went to Saltillo so that, from there, because of its convenience as a supply 
source, he could best avail himself of them. He planned his journey. In 
Leon he named captain Diego de Montemayor, the elder, as lieutenant 
governor and as captain-general of the recently settled areas; a person of 
importance. 


“Helping greatly in the exploration of this kingdom and in other 
activities performed by the governor were captain Palomo and captain 
Agustin de la Zarza to whom the governor Luis de Carvajal owed the 
major part of that which he enjoyed, which was not little, for he was 
obeyed in the most remote lands by many peoples, and by so many 
Spaniards who liked him and loved him. He brought a religious man of the 
Franciscan order from the Huasteca whose name I have not been able to 
determine.” (De Leon 1961, 44-45) 


Despite the vast expenditures of money required of him (30,000 pesos), 
despite his countless battles with the Indians and his colonization efforts, 
he soon found himself at odds with a much more formidable foe: the 
viceroy of New Spain, Don Lorenzo Suarez de Mendoza, the Count of 
Coruna. The viceroy disputed the borders of the land awarded to Carvajal 
for governorship. This dispute revolved around the borders of Nueva 
Vizcaya, of which Saltillo had previously been a part. Carvajal claimed 
this territory for the New Kingdom of Leon, whereas the viceroy claimed 
it for Nueva Vizcaya. When this issue was brought to the Real Audiencia 
(the Supreme Tribunal in Mexico City), Carvajal’s lawyer was able to 
issue an injunction blocking the viceroy’s move. Carvajal’s claim to the 
territory was upheld. The viceroy’s dignity was offended, but no further 
action was taken at the time. 


In 1589, the succeeding viceroy, Don Alvaro Manrique de Zuniga, 
decided to pursue the matter further. On the basis of unspecified charges, 
he ordered the arrest of Carvajal. Charges of slave raiding had previously 
been made in 1587 against Carvajal for enslaving five hundred Indians 
who had peaceably surrendered. The Third Provincial Mexican Council in 


1585 had adopted the recommendations of Bishop Alzola, that attacks and 
enslavement of the Indians should cease in favor of peaceful, 
reconciliatory methods. Carvajal, whose reputation had been built on 
warlike activities against the Indians, found it difficult to accept this 
sudden reversal in policy emanating from Mexico City, and he continued 
with his predatory raids on the Indians. Although the territorial dispute 
over the extent of the the New Kingdom of Leon was the major cause for 
the governor’s arrest, and his anti-Indian activities were certainly 
disturbing, the viceroy needed a strong legal cause with which to justify an 
adverse action against the governor. Evidence of Judaizing activities 
among the Carvajal family members was soon provided to the viceroy, and 
now he had acquired a sure method to seal the fate of the governor. 
Carvajal, charged with the criminal offense of heresy, could be detained in 
prison, with the full sanction and backing of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition. Of necessity, the governor would be stripped of his position 
and privileges, and he would be conveniently removed as an impediment 
to the viceroy. This information could have been supplied to the viceroy 
either by the Inquisition familiar Juan Morlete, whose antipathy to 
Carvajal was well known, or possibly by a Franciscan friar who was aware 
of the suspicious Judaizing activities of Carvajal’s family and friends. 


The viceroy’s case against the governor was strengthened even further 
with a new development in the case, certainly not a coincidental one. 
Shortly after the governor’s arrival and imprisonment in the royal 
jailhouse in Mexico City, the Inquisition denounced Isabel Rodriguez de 
Carvajal as a Judaizer. Under torture, Isabel confessed, and she implicated 
all the members of her family. Isabel’s confession served as the basis for 
the accusations that were soon to be used by the viceroy against the 
governor. It was the beginning of the end for him. 


The Judaizing Activities of the Carvajal Family 


A few years after their arrival, some of the Carvajals moved to Mexico 
City, especially after Catalina and Leonor married two wealthy crypto- 
Jewish merchants from the capital. They were joined by their mother, 
Dofia Francisca, and by their sister Isabel, the two most fervent women in 
the group who wanted to stay faithful to the Jewish religion they kept only 
in secret. In preparation for the Sabbath, they would cleanse themselves, 


dress in their best clothes, change linen, and light candles welcoming the 
holiday. Many of their religious activities revolved around the recitation of 
Psalms and the singing of Jewish hymns. On Passover, they would eat the 
traditional unleavened bread, the pan cencefio, partake of the paschal 
lamb, and retell the story of the miraculous delivery of the ancient 
Israelites from Egypt. 


Unbeknownst to the governor, his namesake and would-be successor 
Luis de Carvajal e/ mozo was the spiritual and intellectual leader of the 
Carvajal clan. A mystically oriented person, a composer of religious 
hymns exalting the God of Moses, he had obtained a copy of the Bible in 
Latin and translated it for his family. Reading of Abraham’s covenant with 
God in the Book of Genesis, an inspired Luis e/ mozo proceeded to 
circumcise himself. 


An exception to this practice was their brother Gaspar, a priest, who 
resisted attempts by his relatives, and particularly Luis e/ mozo, to 
persuade him to adopt Judaism. Although he was aware of his relatives’ 
clandestine Jewish practices, nonetheless Gaspar remained silent on this 
matter and did not report them to the Inquisition as he was duty bound to 
do. 


Because of the violent way in which the governor had rejected Isabel’s 
offer to join them in observing the laws of Moses, the Carvajal Judaizers 
decided to leave their powerful uncle alone. Indeed, when Catalina and 
Leonor de Carvajal were married, they did not even bother to inform him 
of their marriage. Family relations between the governor and his family 
had sunk to an all-time low. 


By 1588, the Carvajal family in Mexico City was contemplating 
abandoning Mexico City and returning to the Old World, specifically to 
Italy, where they could join an existing Jewish community. A precedent for 
such a course of action existed in the case of Dr. Morales, the rabbi for the 
crypto-Jewish community, who had left with his family in 1584 and settled 
in the Jewish ghetto of Venice, Italy. Perhaps they could do the same. 





Torture of Isabel de Carvajal (from El Libro Ro p). 


The Carvajals in the Inquisition Prison 


Shortly after hearing of the governor’s arrest, a certain Felipe Nufiez, 
one of Carvajal’s soldiers, paid a visit on March 7, 1589, to Inquisition 


headquarters in Mexico City to “clear his conscience”. Apparently, he had 
been the target of a Judaizing effort by the governor’s niece, Isabel, when 
he had visited the Carvajal family in December 1586. Isabel had shocked 
him with her Judaizing remarks, including a statement to the effect that 
the Messiah had not come. Nufiez, however, had not budged from his 
Christian beliefs. Isabel backed off, claiming it was only a joke to test his 
faith and asking him not to tell anyone about their conversation. A few 
days after Nufiez’s disclosure, Isabel was arrested. 


Isabel was subjected to an intense interrogation. Finally, under torture, 
she broke down, confessed to her Judaizing, and implicated other members 
of her family. On the basis of her confession, her brother Luis e/ mozo and 
Dona Francisca were arrested. Further interrogations by Inquisition 
officials led to the arrest of her sisters, Catalina and Leonor, and even their 
ten-year-old sister, Anica. (Cohen 1973, 142-148) 


Within a month after Isabel’s confession, the Inquisition formally 
denounced the governor as a Judaizer, and he was transferred from the 
royal jailhouse to the Inquisition prison. Throughout his confinement, the 
elder Carvajal vehemently denied any Judaizing activities on his own part 
and maintained he was a devout Catholic. In his own defense, he pointed 
out the many services he had provided in New Spain to the king and the 
viceroy at his own expense. Nonetheless, in the eyes of the Inquisition, he 
had failed to report his niece’s remarks and to disclose his awareness of 
the family’s heretical activities, both of which were severe crimes against 
the faith. 


In February 24, 1590, the Carvajal family was reconciled with the 
Inquisition in a public auto-de-fe. Luis e/ mozo was stripped of all his 
possessions, forced to wear the sanbenito cloak of shame, and assigned to 
a hospital for religious rehabilitation. His sisters were likewise forced to 
wear penitential garb and were placed in separate convents to be 
reindoctrinated into the Catholic Church. Gaspar, the priest, was 
suspended from his religious order and restricted to a monastery. Only 
Baltasar and Miguel were able to escape, first to Spain and later to Italy. 


By 1595, however, the family had been reunited. Under the guidance of 
Luis el mozo, the most learned Judaizer of the group, they reverted to their 
former Judaizing activities. The Inquisition once again arrested them and 
placed them in prison. Several of the family members, including Luis 


himself, were physically tortured in order to obtain a confession and to 
extract information concerning the existence and activities of other 
Judaizers. The case against them was formidable, and the family realized 
it was doomed. 


While in prison, Luis composed letters to his downcast relatives and 
secretly arranged for his communications, sometimes written on avocado 
peels, to be delivered by sympathetic messengers. Unbeknownst to Luis, 
the Inquisition authorities were intercepting and reading his private letters, 
such as this one he wrote to his sister Isabel on May 26, 1595: 


“May the Shekinah [of] Adonay be upon us. You shall live, my martyrs. 
Rejoice! Rejoice, blessed martyr of the living God. May God in his loving 
kindness visit you and strengthen you. 


By a miracle of His I received ink today and this piece of paper on 
which to write you. Though this [means of] communication is [at times] 
lacking, because of my sins, I always keep you foremost in my mind. My 
eyes often fill with tears because of your afflictions; [yet] as often as my 
heart wells with joy when the Most High opens my eyes to consider and 
see that this [suffering of ours] 1s the road to glory. You are being led 
along it by God’s goodness alone. And since on the right and on the left 
lies the dangers of fire and deep water, which you have read about in the 
[Fourth Book of] the holy Ezra, let us not depart from our God through 
unfaithfulness or impatience. Let us rather give infinite thanks to Him, 
that he takes notice of us tiny worms and tries us as He tried our saintly 
fathers. 


By His goodness I have been giving witness to His truth, which is so 
strong a shield to me that neither [the] jails nor [the] dungeons in which [I 
have been], nor the shackles I wear [can] divert me one whit from it. 
Rather every hour they reconfirm [His truth] within me. 


But [remember!] You were arrested on suspicion only. And since you 
patently see that it was the will of the Most High to lead you through these 
prison cells to His Paradise and glory without the circuitry and waste of 
[the journey to] Castile, which we desired [to take], let us not block His 
will with ours. For the road [we are taking] is far superior, despite this hill 
[of our troubles which stands] in its midst. And since we have such a good 
staff for climbing—the support of good promises—let none [of us] grow 
faint. And when you feel weary and fatigued, as has [at times] happened to 


me, fall to your knees, literally and figuratively, and ask the God of might 
for strength. Through [the prophet] Isaiah, He promises it to His weary and 
afflicted [people], saying that just as it is true that His exalted holiness 
lives in eternity and in His sanctuary and glory, so does He dwell with His 
[people], to quicken the hearts of the afflicted and to gladden the spirit of 
the humble... 


There now, there now, be happy and glad. Stop your sobbing and 
sighing, for God Himself has promised us salvation. He will fill us with 
eternal joy and gladness. He will make pretty crowns of gladness to set 
upon the heads of His darling children, those who believe in Him and hope 
in Him and have reverence for Him. 


There now, there now, blessed martyrs. Rejoice and be consoled. Be 
glad. I send you felicitations, for you, my queens, shall travel from this 
sad and lonely earth like the Queen of Sheba to see the consummately wise 
and handsome King of the angels, who fashioned heaven and earth. 


What rich and holy palaces you shall see, what delightful gardens [there 
will be] in that Paradise! There stands the Tree of Life, a life of bliss 
everlasting. There you shall eat in supreme holiness at the table of your 
true Father, who gave you life in this [nether] world. How He will embrace 
you! He will take the kerchief of comfort from His pocket. He will wipe 
away your tears with favors. He will say to you, “Let them flow no more.” 


Do you know how He will embrace you? As a doting mother embraces 
the child she loves and cherishes even more than her very life. When he 
utters a clever word, she seizes him, smothers him with kisses and feels 
like devouring him with love. So will God embrace you. He will say, 
“Come, my darling daughters, who endured so much for My sake though 
you were so small.” He will call out, “Angels of mine! Clothe them in 
brocade.” 


O, what garlands of glory He will place upon you. What dances and 
parties there will be on the day of your heavenly espousals. Then all of us 
will sing [the Psalm], “Let us sing for joy,” and the saintly David will play 
for us with his harp and we shall dance [to the Psalm], “Let my soul bless 
the Lord.” 


There now, there now, be consoled. Deck yourselves in joy and gladness. 


There now, there now, be penitent, my Asenaths. Pray, my Hannahs and 
Esthers. There now, my beautiful Rachels, chaste Susannas, strong Yaels, 
Judith, and Salomes. Sing victoriously with Deborah and Miriam. 


My Lord, [the] God of mercy, send you good days, days of rest [and] 
days of salvation, my blessed ones, my lonely ones, my afflicted ones. 
May my Lord God, send you good days, happy days, days of eternal rest 
and salvation, my blessed ones, my lonely ones, my afflicted ones. May 
my Lord God send you good days, happy days of eternal rest, days of 
salvation, my blessed ones, my darlings.” (Cohen 1966, 469-472). 


A Statement of Crypto-Jewish Belief: The Testament 
of Luis de Carvajal el mozo 


“The testament of Luis de Carvajal by which he says he wishes to die. 


O most high and sovereign Creator of heaven and earth, not one of Your 
countless creatures can resist Your will. Without it neither men nor birds 
nor brutish beasts could upon the earth. Unless Your desire and will 
sustained them and ordered the elements [of the world], the heavens would 
become confused; their natural orbits would vanish; the whole earth would 
shake; the peaks of the lofty hills would tumble; the waters of the sea 
would cover the land and no living thing would have a chance of 
surviving. 

But by Your infinite goodness and mercy You give order and sustenance 
to all, not that this is necessary for You, but for the sake of the common 
good and benefit of men. 


And since You employ such kindness and boundless mercy with them, I, 
the poorest and most wretched among them all, ask and beg of You not to 
abandon me in the perilous entry into death, where I have elected to go for 
the sake of Your most holy name and true Law. Accept as a sacrifice this 
poor life which You have given me. Look not at my countless sins, but 
rather at Your loving kindness and upon my immortal soul which You have 
created in Your own likeness for life eternal. I beg you to pardon it and 
receive it when it has left my mortal frame. 


Wherefore, having prepared my last will and testament and given it its 
final form, I write and affix my signature to the religious truths in which I 


believe and in which I profess to die in Your presence. 


First, I believe in a single God, omnipotent and true, the creator of the 
sky, earth and sea and all things visible and invisible therein, and I 
repudiate the devil and all his lies. 


Second, I believe that God, our Lord and universal Creator, is one and 
not many. Deuteronomy VI:[4]: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord your God, the 
Lord is One,” and no more. He, even He, is the very God of the heavens 
above and of the earth beneath. He is the one God alone, and there is none 
besides... 


Third, I believe that the Law of God, our Lord, which the Christians call 
the dead Law of Moses, is living and infinite, as is evident from the entire 
Holy Pentateuch. Here, in a thousand places, God signs His name, Ego 
Dominus [“‘I, the Lord’’], etc. He says and commands that the Law be kept 
in sempiternas generationes, that is forever and ever... 


And as to the Christians’ claim that the ceremonial and legal precedents 
have already expired and are dead, this is contrary to one of their 
Gospels . . . And it is a great impudence of men to wish to change the 
commandments of God our Lord because this redounds to the dishonor of 
the Lawgiver... 


Fourth, I believe that to make any kind of sculpture or icon of a god and 
to worship them is a mortal sin, for it is something directly contrary to the 
commandment of the Lord our God in _ Exodus[XxX:4-5] and 
Deuteronomy| V:8-9], where it says Non facies tibi sculptile, neque omnem 
similtudinem [“You shall not make for yourselves a graven image, nor any 
manner of likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that 1s under the water of the earth. You shall not bow to 
them, or serve them .. .”’] 


And what Christians say contrary to this is heresy; and if I were to 
believe it, the Lord would repay me dearly because He has already 
informed what I must believe... 


Likewise I say that if any man in the guise of an angel of light should 
tell me that the keeping of the holy Sabbath day, so emphasized in so many 
parts of the Law by God our Lord, has ceased, and that it is not a sin to eat 
blood, suet and pork, which is not only contrary to the Law of Scripture, 
but contrary to natural law as well, I will not believe it. Even though at the 


same time [that man] told me many holy things, I shall remain firm in my 
faith in the Lord’s true word during such temptation .. . 


Sixth, I believe that the holy sacrament of circumcision is eternal, as 
God our Lord told the saintly Abraham and afterwards the saintly Moses 
in the Law: “The soul of any man who is not circumcised shall be erased 
from the roll of the living.” Genesis XVII:[14]. 


Seventh, I believe that the Messiah, the true father of the future world, 
[the] Prince of Peace, [the] righteous son of David, [the] possessor of the 
scepter of Judah, [the] light of the nations and the greatly beloved of God 
most high, has not come. And even supposing he had been born, I believe 
and feel that the redemption of God’s people and the world has not been 
accomplished, for, as is patent from all the holy prophets and especially 
from the thirty-ninth chapter of Ezekiel, “All the faithful dead of Israel, 
[now] living in the Lord our God by a great miracle of His, will be 
resurrected, and the scattered Jews who are then living will be gathered 
from the four corners of the earth.” . . . 


Warfare, sin, and idolatry will [then] cease from the world, according to 
Isaiah, David, Daniel and Ezekiel. 


Eighth, I believe in the interpretation of the mysterious vision, which I 
have been accused of believing in this trial . . . It is said that God is subject 
to passion, though He has no passion. Though God is one, [it is said] that 
the infinite became finite, the eternal [became] temporal, that cause is 
effect, that the Lord is a servant and that God is a man, [all of] which is of 
course impossible as well as contrary to what our Lord teaches in His most 
holy Law... 


[There is no number nine] 


Tenth, I believe that the mighty king Antiochus, whom Sacred Writ calls 
the root of sin because he was a persecutor of God’s people and of His holy 
Law, was a representation of the kings of Spain and Portugal. These have 
ever been the root [of the tree] whose branches of inquisitions and 
persecutions, have spread over the people of God, our Lord, and His holy 
Law. [And they have also been responsible for the death of] the blessed 
martyrs—the faithful and true Jews who have died out of allegiance to the 
Law. The princes have persecuted them without cause, calling them 
Judaizing heretics [and] unjustly so, for the practice of Judaism is not 
heresy; it is the fulfillment of the will of God our Lord... 


And thus it is my desire and will to die for God’s holy faith and true 
Law. I look to the Lord for strength, lacking all confidence in my own, for 
after all I am flesh born of fragile seed. And if instead of five sisters—in 
addition to my mother—who are now in danger because of their trust in 
God’s Law, I had a thousand, I would give them all up for my faith in each 
one of God’s holy Commandments. 


In witness thereof I have written and signed this testament of mine, and 
with this final deposition, in which I reaffirm and reconfirm my faith, I 
hereby conclude the process of my trial. 


My God and Lord, give me grace in the eyes of my captors that it may 
be seen and known in this kingdom and in all kingdoms of the earth that 
You are God and that You, O most high and sanctified God, named 
Adonay, are correctly invoked by Israel and his descendants. 


I commend this soul which You have given me to Your most holy hands, 
solemnly declaring that I will not change my faith until I die, nor when I 
die. I happily bring to an end the course of my present life, bearing a 
living faith in Your divine promise of salvation through Your infinite 
mercy, and when Your holy will is fulfilled, of resurrection in the company 
of our saintly patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their faithful 
children. For the sake of their holiness I very humbly entreat You to admit 
me to Your love and not to abandon me, and to deign send to my succor 
and aid that saintly angel, Michael, our prince, with his saintly and 
angelical soldiery, to help me persevere and die in Your holy faith, and to 
free me from the Adversary’s hands and temptations. 


My good God and Lord, have mercy upon the glory of Your name, 
[Your] Law and [Your] people, and upon the world which You have 
created. Fill it with your light and with the true knowledge of Your name, 
that heaven and earth may be filled with praise of Your glory. Amen. 
Amen. 


Dated in Purgatory this fifth month of the year of our creation, five 
thousand three hundred and fifty seven.” (Cohen 1966, AJHQ, 451-520) 


The Death of the Carvajals 


The Carvajals were sentenced to death for their relapse into Judaism. 
They were to meet their end on December 8, 1596 during a spectacular 


auto-de-fé arranged within the Zocalo square in Mexico City. Of the sixty 
offenders against the church, forty five were Judaizers. To the sound of 
trumpets and the march of drums, the heretics were escorted to the 
scaffold by clergymen and soldiers. A throng of people was assembled, 
including dignitaries such as the viceroy (the Count of Monterrey), church 
officials, and the Inquisitors. 


The Carvajals were taken to the scaffold, where they were strapped 
down with rope to the stake. Firewood was placed at their feet and set on 
fire. After being garroted, the Carvajals were burned at the stake, their 
bodies reduced to ashes. The victims included Luis e/ mozo, Isabel, Dona 
Francisca, Leonor, and Catalina. The two other sisters were burned at later 
dates—Mariana in 1601, Ana in 1649. 


The Fate of the Governor 


Throughout his imprisonment, Governor Carvajal claimed to be 
innocent of any heretical wrongdoing, arguing, “Not only am I unjustly 
accused, but I deserve a reward and an honor”. Although his family 
members never implicated the governor as a Judaizer, all of them 
maintaining he was a good Christian and an enemy of anything relating to 
Jews, the Inquisition saw fit to punish the governor as an “abettor, 
receptor, and a concealer of apostate Jews, and as an accomplice, and 
culpable of the same crimes.” (Toro 1944, I: 344) He was stripped of his 
position and ordered into exile from the Indies for a period of six years. 
However, because of his poor health, the governor died in prison sometime 
in 1591, before his banishment could be carried out. 


The Chronicler De Leon on Governor Carvajal 


“The governor Don Luis de Carvajal y de la Cueva was Portuguese, the 
son of New Christians, a native of the town of Mogadouro. He had a sister 
[Dofa Francisca] who was reared in Lisbon. From his earliest youth, as a 
cavalier in the court of Castile, he learned the language and acquired good 
manners, with which he always showed himself to be a good Christian. He 
was very devoted to Our Lady, to whom he would pray the minor service 
every day. 


“Because there was no obstacle to hinder him, [Carvajal] passed on to 
the Indies while already a man. Recommended by the cavalier he served to 
D. Martin Enriquez de Almanza, viceroy of New Spain, whom he served in 
many important occupations that he laudably performed. Finding in him 
valor and ability, [the viceroy] recommended that he undertake the 
pacification of the Huasteca; at that time the losses committed by the 
Indians in those parts were many. He went and gave account of what he 
had done to His Excellency; he went to Spain where, with the 
certifications he took with him of the services he had provided, and with 
the protection of his master, he had occasion to effect what he sought. 


“He secured the capitulation agreement permitting the pacification of 
this kingdom, bringing the name which he was to impose on it. His title 
was to be that of governor and captain-general. He arrived in Mexico City 
and presented his papers. He went out to settle the land, as described 
above. After many efforts, he ran into some difficulties with some towns 
that came under his jurisdiction, for they were in the possession of the 
viceroy of New Spain. He felt obligated to present [his claim to these 
towns] via the royal provision he had obtained [in Spain], dated in Toledo 
on June 14, 1579. He gave legal authorization [for his claim] to Pedro de 
Vega, the resident procurator of the Real Audiencia in Mexico, requesting 
his assistance with the matter. The ruling of the council was [in Carvajal’s 
favor] being dispatched in Mexico on January 18, 1582. 


“This caused his death for, as the saying goes, the big fish swallows the 
little fish. It was inevitable that the viceroy would feel as he did, the 
viceroy at the time being the Count of Corufia, D. Lorenzo Juarez de 
Mendoza. And searching for ways to strip [Carvajal] of his pretension, he 
dragged out his [Jewish] lineage. He was aided in this by a certain 
religious person he brought from the Huasteca. They gave notice to the 
Inquisition. 

“A judge [Juan Morlete] was sent out with a company of soldiers to 
apprehend [Carvajal]. Going by way of Tampico, and following his trail, 
he arrived at the city of Leon where the lieutenant Diego de Montemayor, 
upon seeing their commissions, went out with them to Saltillo. And from 
there, guiding Captain Morlete, they went to the villa of Almadén where 
[Carvajal], upon being notified of their authorizations, allowed himself to 


be taken into custody. [Carvajal] named as lieutenant of the province 
captain Gaspar Castafio de Sosa, a man of much heart and spirit. 


“And he [the governor], as an obedient and loyal vassal of His Majesty 
and a good Christian, because he always was regarded as such, went forth 
to Mexico City with those who took him. In prison, he died of anguish, 
thus finishing the innumerable labors he performed in the service of his 
king, and struggling for so many years among a barbarous people, and 
with much approbation by those who esteemed him, cared for him, and 
obeyed him with great respect; for it is no small thing for one who governs 
to be liked. 


“It was rumored that, while reciting the prayer service they had as a 
devotion in Spain, when he said at the end of a Psalm: Gloria Patri et Filio 
et Espiritu Sancto, his sister told him: “Do not say that, brother, for the 
son has not come.” To which he severely reprimanded her and threatened 
her. And because he did not give notice of this [to the Inquisition], it was 
the cause of his imprisonment. 


“The truth—who can figure it out? He gave evidences of being a good 
Christian. Since from an early age he had been brought up in the court, he 
could ignore who were his parents, or at the very least, what they 
practiced. For if he had found out this were the case, he would not want to 
conceal so much and then seek to oppose the viceroy, when he could 
expect nothing but ruin. For it is commonplace that those who oppose 
those in power, in the same circle of their haughtiness, will find their 
spirits humbled and brought low . . . This then occurred to this poor 
governor, when he and all his friends had assured themselves of good 
outcomes and great hopes. With him dead, all the government was placed 
under the charge of the viceroy who approved the lieutenants named by the 
governor.” (De Leon 1961, 54-55) 


The following three tables are based on the work conducted by Eugenio 
de Hoyo, Historia del Nuevo Reino de Leon (1577-1723). 


TABLE I 


The passengers who accompanied Carva pl on the Santa Catalina 


A. Jewish Family Members of Luis de Carvajal 
Andrés del Aguila 


Leonor de Andrada 

Ana de Carvajal 

Luis de Carvajal, the governor 
Luis de Carvajal el mozo 
Alonso Garcia Mendoza (?) 
Juan Jiménez Mendoza (?) 
Francisco Jorge 

Catalina de Leon 

Duarte de Leon el mozo 
Ginebra de Leon 

Jorge de Leon 

Francisco Lopez 

Pedro Lopez de Mendoza (?) 
Diego Marquez 

Andrés Nufiez 

Isabel Nufiez 

Felipe Nunez 

Francisca Nunez de Carvajal 
Francisca Nunez Viciosa 
Gonzalo Pérez Ferro 

Gonzalo Pérez el mozo 
Gregorio Pérez (?) 

Luis Pimentel 

Alonso Rodriguez (?) 
Baltasar Rodriguez 

Diego Rodriguez 

Francisco Rodriguez 
Francisco Rodriguez de Matos 
Hernan Rodriguez de Matos 
Isabel Rodriguez de Carvajal 
Maria Rodriguez 

Mariana Rodriguez de Carvajal 
Miguel Rodriguez de Carvajal 
Diego Ruiz de Rivera (?) 
Melchor Vazquez 


B. Passengers of Documented Crypto-Jewish Origins 


Francisco Alvarez 

Vicente Correa 

Gaspar Delgado, “Item, my brother Baltasar Rodriguez told me 
that, being in the kingdom next to Saltillo, Gaspar Delgado and 
Vicente Correa had declared themselves. They were servants to 
Governor Luis de Carvajal, as they were Jews” (from the 
proceso of Luis de Carvajal el mozo) 

Beatriz Enriquez la Paiva, a native of Fundao, Portugal 

Catalina Enriquez, Portuguese 

Diego Enriquez, born in Sevilla, “although a young man, he is the 
greatest Jew there is in New Spain’, burned at the stake by the 
Inquisition in 1596. 

Pedro Enriquez, born in Sevilla, later a barefoot priest 

Inés Fernandez o Hernandez, Portuguese, daughter of Rabbi 
Morales 

Susana Galvan, from Braga, Portugal 

Diego Hernandez o Morales 

Francisco Hernandez 

Manuel de Herrera, scribe of Carvajal, Portuguese, relative of 
Captain Castafio [de la Sosa], “he is a Jew and observes the said 
Law [of Moses]” 

Isabel Clara, Portuguese, burned at the stake in effigy in 1601. 

Diego Lépez 

Isabel Lopez 

Juan Lucero, a mason 

Teresa Lucero, sister of Juan Lucero 

Daughter and maid of Teresa Lucero 

Fulana Mata, “‘a Portuguese woman who calls herself Mata, a 
Jewish woman” 

Ana Morales 

Andrés de Morales 

Antonio de Morales, Portuguese 

Blanca de Morales 

Manuel de Morales, a physican and secretly the rabbi of the 
crypto-Jews, very learned in the Jewish religion. Shortly after 
arrival in Tampico, he moved to Mexico City and remained 
there for a few years. In 1584 he took his family back to Spain, 


and desiring to have a normal and open Jewish existence, he 
immigrated to Venice, Italy. 

Ana Munoz 

Juan de Nava, tailor 

Sister of Juan de Nava 

Fulana Nunez 

Simon de Paiva, native of Lisbon, burned in effigy by the 
Inquisition in 1601. A relative of Gaspar Castafio de Sosa. Used 
the alias Simon Rodriguez. 

Isabel Pérez, wife of Manuel de Morales, daughter of “fa great 
doctor in the laws of Moses . .. who was burned at the stake in 
Lisbon.” Burned in effigy in 1596. 

Martin Pérez 

Agustin Rodriguez 

Alonso Rodriguez 

Antonio Rodriguez, a Galician worker, native of San Vicente de 
Abeira in Portugal. Died of drowning prior to being burned in 
effigy by the Inquisition in 1596. 

Francisco Rodriguez, brother of Antonio Rodriguez. 

Pedro Rodriguez, brother of Antonio Rodriguez, native of Fundao, 
Portugal 

Diego Ruiz de Rivera, possibly a relative of the governor’s wife. 

Juan Salado, a servant of Carvajal 

Ana de Sosa, daughter of Susana Galvan 


C. Other Passengers on the Santa Catalina 

Francisco de Aguilar, a fugitive from justice because of “a crime 
he committed in Sombrerete, of cutting off a man’s hand” 

Pascual de Alcedo, a native of Vizcaya in Spain 

Fulano Ballesteros, a blacksmith 

Rodrigo de la Barreda 

Braba (sic) 

An old man 

Wife of the old man 

Inigo, possibly Pedro de Ifigo, a founder of Monterrey and 
companion of Gaspar Castafio de Sosa in his expedition to New 
Mexico. 


Juan Izquierdo 

Wife of Juan Izquierdo 

Diego de Madrid, residents of Sevilla, Spain from the precinct of 
San Juan de la Palma 

Domingo Martinez de Cearreta. In 1590 he gave notice to the Real 
Audiencia in Mexico City that for nine years he has been “in the 
company of Luis de Carvajal who was entrusted by His Majesty 
to conquer and pacify the New Kingdom of Leon.” By 1589, he 
was residing in Mexico City. 

Pedro Martinez de Cearreta, son of the former 

Cousin of Domingo Martinez de Cearreta 

Diego Martinez de Valladares, a maker of bells, resident of Yola 
(sic), from the diocese of Burgos 

Ana de los Reyes 

Alonso del Rio, native of Espinosa de los Monteros 

Pedro Rodriguez, native of Espinosa de los Monteros 

Juan de Saucedo Espinosa, carpenter, native of Puebla de 
Guadalupe, in the vicinity of Caceres 

Son of Juan de Saucedo de Espinosa 

Fulano de Vardales, with his wife and children 


TABLE II 


Those who came with Carvajal from Huasteca (Panuco) 


Pedro de Alvear, a soldier of Carvajal 

Fulano Alonso, Portuguese, ended up in Inquisition prison in 
Mexico City alongside Carvajal 

Luis Alvarez, Portuguese, a soldier of Carvajal 

Alonso de Avila, a soldier; his father underwent an Inquisition 
proceeding for blasphemy 

Diego de Barbosa 

Alonso de Barrionuevo, appointed by Carvajal as alderman of 
Almadén (Monclova) 

Francisco de Belver, an agent of the Royal Treasury in Nuevo 
Leon 

Luis de Cabrera, a soldier of Carvajal 


Juan de Carvajal, a soldier of Carvajal, an interpreter of the 
Mexican (Nahuatl) language, joined the Castafio de Sosa 
expedition to New Mexico 

Martin Flores, a soldier of Carvajal 

Pedro Flores, a Negro, joined Castafio de Sosa to New Mexico 

Francisco Garcia, a soldier of Carvajal 

Pedro Garcia de Belver, a soldier of Carvajal 

Juan Gonzalez, Portuguese, native of the isle of Tercera, a soldier 
of Carvajal 

Luis Gonzalez, a soldier of Carvajal 

Juan de Illescas 

Pedro Infante, a priest 

Garcia de Luna, a war scribe of Carvajal 

Diego Maldonado, a founder of Monterrey in the 1596 attempt led 
by Montemayor 

Luis de Mantini, a soldier of Carvajal 

Gaspar de Meneses, a soldier of Carvajal 

Alonso Montano, a soldier of Carvajal 

Pedro Moran, a treasurer 

Diego Nufiez de Mendoza, in 1600 a captain in Monterrey 

Luis Olid de Biedma, a curate and vicar 

Martin Ortiz, clergyman and vicar 

Melchor de Paiva, a soldier of Carvajal, of whom Luis de Carvajal 
el mozo stated: “Item, that a certain Paiva, of Saltillo, and a 
Herrera, and a Correa, he said that they were Jews, who were 
afraid and asked to be left alone.” 

Andrés Palomo, a captain and companion of Carvajal 

Andrés Pérez, in 1588 a scribe for the Kingdom of Nuevo Leon, 
accompanied Castafio de Sosa to New Mexico 

Juan Pinto, Portuguese, a native of Tavira in the Algarve region of 
Portugal 

Pedro Pinto, a Negro, native of Portugal, possibly a slave of Juan 
Pinto 

Juan de Portes, scribe of Carvajal during the Xalpa war 

Diego Ramirez de Barrionuevo, a soldier of Carvajal 

Sebastian Rodriguez, a partner with Carvajal on the cattle ranch 
they bought from Don Lope de Sosa in Huasteca 


Diego de Salas, a soldier of Carvajal 

Francisco de Solis, a soldier of Carvajal 

Francisco de Sosa, a mulatto 

Antonio Velazquez, a soldier of Carvajal 

Juan de Victoria Carvajal, an interpreter of the Mexican (Nahuatl) 
language for Carvajal, joined the De Sosa expedition to New 
Mexico 

Agustin de la Zarza, a native of Zarza de Alanje in Badajoz, 
Spain; a captain and companion of Carvajal 


TABLE III 
Those who accompanied Carva pl by Way o fSaltillo 


Diego de Aguirre, a settler in Saltillo 

Fortunato de Aguirre 

Matias de Aguirre 

Ortufo de Aguirre, a tailor 

Fulano Alanis 

Catalina de Alfaro 

Diego Alonso 

Juan Alonso, Portuguese 

Melchor Alvarez, Portuguese, a founder of Saltillo 

Hernando Arias, the “Samson” of the New Kingom of Leon. “This 
man was of such great strength, that he could carry a horse on 
his shoulder, as one carries a small goat” (De Leon 1961, 58-59) 
He disappeared after the arrest of Governor Carvajal. 

Magdalena de Avila 

Mateo de Barraza, scribe, founder of Saltillo 

Alonso de Barreda, a councilman in Monterrey 

Francisco de Bascones, joined the Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Cristobal de Biruega, a member of the Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Diego de Biruega, settled in Monterrey 

Fernan Blas Pérez (in 1596, he had in an estate in the site of 
modern day Marin) 

Luis Bogador 


Fulano Bustamente, a native of the village of Carancejas close to 
Santillana, Spain 

Juan Calderon, alderman of the villa of Almadén in 1588 
(Monclova, Coahuila) 

Fulano Camacho 

Alberto del Canto 

Francisco de Cardona 

Fulano Carrillo 

Gaspar Castafio de Sosa 

Gonzalo Hernando [Fernandez] de Castro, Portuguese, accused in 
1575 that he “on holy Thursdays, would shut himself up in his 
habitation, in the ranch of Sain, and he would arm himself with 
sword in hand, and with it, he would cause many stabbings of 
the crucifix. Then he would rest and sit down on a chair, so as to 
resume throwing the sword at the crucifix.” 

Agustina de Charles, wife of Juan Pérez de los Rios 

Alonso de Charles, son of the above two 

Bartolomé de Charles, their second son 

Catalina de Charles, sister of Agustina de Charles 

Martin de Charrieta 

Juan de Contreras 

Baldo Cortés, first curate of Saltillo 

Agustina Diaz, also named Agustina de Simancas, the woman who 
was saved by Alberto del Canto 

Mariana Diaz, wife of Diego Diaz de Berlanga 

Rufina Diaz 

Diego Diaz de Berlanga, a member of the Castafio de Sosa 
expedition, later alderman of Monterrey 

Alonso Diaz Camufio 

Gaspar Duarte 

Juan de Elizalde, resident of Saltillo 

Martin de Elizalde 

Juan de Erbaez 

Juan de Estrada 

Juan de Farias o Faria, Portuguese 

Alberto Fernandez 

Alonso Fernandez 


Alvaro Fernandez 

Juan Fernandez, a native of Oporto, Portugal 

Juan Fernandez de Castro, brother of Hernando de Castro who 
threw his sword at the crucifix 

Diego de Figeroa, a soldier of Carvajal 

Pedro Flores, different from the other of the same name, an early 
founder of Saltillo 

Diego Gaitan de Espinosa 

Bartolomé Garcia, a native of Alquesea in the Extremadura region 
of Spain 

Juan Bautista Garcia 

Lorenzo Garcia 

Lucas Garcia, Portuguese 

Pedro Gentil, a cart-master 

Ana Gomez, a slave of Dofia Estefania de Montemayor 

Francisco Gomez 

Alonso Gonzalez, a native of Lisbon, Portugal, of the lineage of 
the Gagos who served in the royal Portuguese household 

Lorenzo Gonzalez 

Marcos Gonzalez 

Julian Gutiérrez, a scribe 

Cristobal de Heredia, a member of the Castafio de Sosa 
expedition, originally councilman of Almadén, settled in 
Monterrey 

Alonso Hernandez 

Ana Hernandez, a native of Lisbon, Portugal, wife of Domingo de 
Morales 

Domingo Hernandez, Portuguese 

Francisco Hernandez, a native of Medellin, Spain 

Ginés Hernandez, Portuguese 

Gonzalo Hernandez 

Jesus Hernandez 

Julian Hernandez de Amaya 

Antonio Hernandez Grimon, settled in Saltillo 

Alonso Hernandez Solis, settled in Saltillo 

Francisco de Isasti, a native of Renteria, a half-league away from 
Oyarzum in Guipuzcoa (northern Spain) 


Alonso Jaimes, a member of the Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Pedro Jiménez de Montes, a councilman in Almadén 

Martin Jiménez 

Juancho, a soldier, a member of the Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Gonzalo de Lares, settled in Saltillo 

Antonio de Leiva, husband of dofia Leonor de Renteria, a brother- 
in-law of Gonzalo Fernandez de Castro, and brother-in-law to 
Diego de Montemayor el mozo 

Agustin de Lesaca, a captain with Carvajal, who with Baltasar 
Castanio de Sosa made a faction with those staying behind in 
Almadén (Monclova) after the governor’s imprisonment. 

Miguel Limon, settled in Saltillo 

Lucas de Linares, killed by Indians 

Bernabé Lopez 

Juan Lopez, born in Mexico City, a soldier of Carvajal, joined the 
Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Don Juan Lopez, born in Milan, Italy; unmarried, a resident of 
Mazapil; his parents were Francisco Lopez de Ibarra of the 
village of Eibar, close to Bilbao, Spain. His mother was Cecilia 
de Castrori of Milan, Italy. Incarcerated by the Inquisition, later 
released upon condition of serving two years in the “war zone”. 

Juana Lopez 

Melchora Lopez 

Alonso Lopez de Baena, a close relative of Diego de Montemayor 
el mozo 

Francisco Lopez de Recalde 

Alonso Lucas, a member of the Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Diego Luis Mufioz, settled in Saltillo 

Bernardo de Luna, founder of the villa of Santa Maria de las 
Parras 

Diego de la Mancha 

Domingo Manuel, founder of the hacienda of Santo Domingo, 
today San Nicolas de los Garzas. Killed by Indians. 

Cristobal Martin, a native of Huelva, Spain. One record suggests 
his complete name was Cristébal Martin de Leiva. 

Juan Martin, a native of Sevilla, Spain; son of Cristébal Nufiez 
and Francisca Martin. 


Blas Martin de Mederos, Portuguese 

Francisco Martinez, a founder of Saltillo 

Mariana Martinez, wife of Juan Pérez de Lerma, Portuguese 

Manuel de Mederos, a native of the island of San Miguel in the 
Azore Islands, Portugal 

Anton Méndez 

Catalina de Montano 

Domingo de Morales, a native of Lisbon, Portugal 

Juan Morlete, born in the fortress of Arcila under Portuguese 
control in northwestern Morocco 

Diego Mufioz, a settler in Saltillo 

Miguel Munoz 

Pedro de Murgo, a settler in Saltillo 

Juan Navarro, a founder of Saltillo 

Diego Nufiez de Miranda 

Diego de Orozco, a native of Toledo, Spain; son of Francisco de 
Orozco, the constable of the Inquisition, and of Leonor Cornejo. 

Francisco de la Pefia 

Alonso Pérez or Alonso de Charles, son of Captain Juan Pérez de 
los Rios and Agustina de Charles 

Ana Pérez, sister of Alonso Pérez 

Cristobal Pérez 

Martin Pérez 

Mateo Pérez 

Rodrigo Pérez 

Juan Pérez Chocallo, Portuguese 

Juan Pérez de Lerma, Portuguese 

Diego Pérez de Orellana 

Juan Pérez de los Rios, born in Coimbra, Portugal 

Juan Pérez de Simancas, son of Juan Pérez de Lerma and of 
Mariana Martinez, both Portuguese 

Andrés Pérez de Verlanga 

Juana Porcallo de la Cerda, lived in Mazapil in 1572, married 
Diego de Montemayor 

Juliana de Quintanilla 

Juan Ramirez, a former member of the Onate expedition to New 
Mexico 


Hernan Ramirez Cortoya, a settler in Saltillo 

Diego Ramirez Zamorano, a presbyter from Mazapil, joined the 
Carvajal expedition 

Esteban de los Rios, son of Agustina de Charles 

Pedro de los Rios, brother of the former 

Alonso Rodriguez, an early settler in Saltillo 

Antonio Rodriguez, a native of Canes, Portugal 

Baltasar Rodriguez, a founder of the villa of Parras 

Bartolomé Rodriguez, alderman in Monterrey 

Diego Rodriguez, Portuguese, an early settler in Saltillo 

Inés Rodriguez, wife of Baltasar Castano de Sosa 

Juan Rodriguez, native of Oporto, Portugal 

Jusepe Rodriguez, a member of the Castano de Sosa expedition 

Matias Rodriguez, Portuguese 

Juan Rodriguez de Avalos, a native of Chrutuma, Portugal, expert 
in taking latitudes 

Juan Rodriguez Nieto, a member of the Castafio de Sosa 
expedition 

Santos Rojo, a founder of Saltillo 

Juan Romero, scribe in Nuevo Leon in 1585, later a resident in 
Cerralvo 

Pedro Romero, perhaps son of the former 

Juan Ruiz, a scribe 

Cristobal de Sagastiberri, a founder of Saltillo 

Martin de Salazar, a member of the Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Pedro de Salazar, possibly son of the former 

Francisco Salgado, a member of the Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Diego Sanchez, a founder of Saltillo 

Juan Sanchez, a member of the Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Pablo Sanchez, son of Anton Sanchez and Isabel de Tejeda, 
residents of Tormes in Castile, Spain; previously a member of 
the Ofate expedition 

Martin Sanchez, a settler in Saltillo 

Pedro Sanchez, a settler in Saltillo 

Juan Sanchez de Avalos, a member of the Castafio de Sosa 
expedition 

Martin Sanchez Navarro, an early settler in Saltillo 


Pedro de San Juan, a resident of Saltillo 

Diego de San Miguel, an early settler in Saltillo 

Domingo de Santisteban, a member of the Castafio de Sosa 
expedition 

Diego de Solis, had an estate in the vicinity of Monterrey 

Juan de Solis, a resident of Monterrey 

Martin de Solis, a settler in Saltillo 

Baltasar Castafio de Sosa, Portuguese, a founder of Saltillo 

Juan de Tarango, a settler in Saltillo 

Juan de Tarango Vallejo, a resident of Monterrey 

Juan Tenorio or Juan Benito Tenorio 

Jusepe Tenorio 

Mateo Tenorio, an early settler in Saltillo 

Juan de la Torre, an alderman in Almadén 

Juan Trujillo, a captain in Carvajal’s ranks 

Antonio Vazquez del Rio, later councilman in Monterrey 

Juan de Vega, Indian, a member of the Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Pedro Velada, a public scribe in Monterrey 

Juan de Velasco Aguero, settled in Monterrey 

Mateo de Villafranca, originally from Zacatecas, settled in 
Monterrey 

Agustin de Villasur, a founder of Saltillo 

Cristobal de Viruega, a member of the Castafio de Sosa expedition 

Diego de Viruega, a member of the Castano de Sosa expedition 

Juan de Virues, mulatto, a resident of Saltillo 

Pedro Wuergo, a settler in Saltillo 

Miguel de Zitua, a founder of Saltillo 


[* As pointed out by Israel Cavazos Garza, this land in San Francisco transferred hands 


several times, belonging first to Gaspar Castafio de Sosa, then to Joseph Trevifio, and 
finally to the latter’s nephews Alonso de Trevifio and Blas de la Garza. Today it is 
known as the villa of Apodaca]. (De Leon 1961, 44-45) 
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Gaspar Castano de Sosa and the 
Expedition into New Mexico 


The Spaniards had made several efforts to explore the New Mexico 
region—as early as 1540 with Francisco Vasques de Coronado in 1540, 
followed by a second attempt years later by Father Agustin Rodriguez, 
who brought back reports of many mineral deposits. Finally, as late as 
1582, one was undertaken by Antonio de Espejo. These expeditions 
resulted in the discovery of some Indian pueblos and left some friars 
behind to convert the Indians, but none of these expeditions resulted in any 
significant discoveries of valuable ore deposits. 


Nonetheless, the memories of past failed expeditions began to dim, and 
a renewed interest developed in sending another expedition into New 
Mexico. The glowing reports of Father Rodriguez continued to stir up 
enthusiasm for yet one more venture into this territory. The viceroy was 
considering various candidates to head such a colonizing venture. Only 
wealthy individuals who could finance such an expedition on their own— 
such as Juan de Onate, son of the Zacatecas silver baron, or the influential 
Andalusian Juan Lomas y Colmenares, or Saltillo’s new governor 
Francisco de  Urdifiola—were under consideration. While these 
deliberations were taking place, Gaspar Castafio de Sosa decided to 
preempt the viceroy’s decision by striking out on his own. 


Shortly after the death of Governor Carvajal, the settlements established 
by Carvajal in the New Kingdom of Leon had begun to fall apart. The 
settlement in Santa Lucia (early Monterrey) disbanded, with some settlers 
returning to Saltillo and others making their way to the only remaining 
settlement at Almadén (Monclova). 


The Viceroy’: Concerns 


The viceroy, Don Luis Velasco IH, had his misgivings about the Spanish 
settlers and their leadership in the New Kingdom of Leon. In a letter dated 
October 8, 1590 and addressed to the king of Spain, he writes first against 
Governor Luis de Carvajal—the Inquisitorial proceedings against him, his 
slaving activities, which provoked Indian uprisings, and most importantly, 
because “. . . the settlements which [Carvajal] made and the mines which 
he discovered were of such little moment and significance, that as soon as 
they were founded they were undone and the [settlers] would continue 
onward; and thus, for all that he labored, he ended up with only one 
settlement [Almadén] made up of such poor and few people that it is not 
sustainable and is a lost cause... .” 


The viceroy was disinclined to break up the groups of Spaniards who 
had already made their way to the northern outposts of New Spain. “It 
seemed to us that the remedy consisted in not pursuing [the reinstatement 
of Carvajal or by anyone else under him] and, more importantly, in not 
undoing and dismantling the quantity of people together in that 
governorship who had come there by way of the New Kingdom of Galicia 
and this one [of New Spain], coming by way of the mines of Mazapil and 
Saltillo; for they are a sizable number as a result of the disbanding and 
breaking up all at once the [group of] soldiers who served in the 
Chichimeca War with the Marquis of Villamanrique, being people without 
employ, and given to the exercise and freedoms of wartime, and given to 
the interest of taking [Indian] prisoners which they enjoy.” (Del Hoyo 
1979, 136-137) 


Despite the ongoing slaving activities, the viceroy felt “what one most 
has to fear is rebellion, should these engage in it, for it would be most 
difficult to punish them for their being in a remote part, and involving 
numerous people who have the advantage of being able to use 
[firearms]. ..” and that the cost of suppression of such a revolt would be 
costly and inconvenient to the crown, not to mention risking the 
possibility of civil war. 


Apprised of the intentions of Gaspar Castafio de Sosa and Agustin de 
Lesaca of heading an expedition into New Mexico, he dispatched the 
hidalgo, Domingo Martinez de Cearreta, to make sure that they discuss 
with him beforehand any notions they might have about such an 
expedition. In view of Carvajal’s reputation for agitating and enslaving the 


Indians, the viceroy was not interested in granting approval for any 
expedition into New Mexico that would be headed by anyone of Carvajal’s 
followers who was of like mind. Indeed, he wrote that “if necessity were 
not so pressing, I would like nothing better than to break up the people, or 
[at least] most of them, taking away their leaders and captains around 
whom they have banded.” (Del Hoyo 1979, 138) 


It is unclear whether the viceroy was aware, at the time he drafted his 
letter to the king, that de Sosa had already departed with his band of 
followers. If so, he may have composed it after the fact so as to secure 
approval of the crown for taking action against de Sosa and his group. 


As to the proposed entry into New Mexico, Velasco notes that “the 
expedition into New Mexico, for those who have heard some reports of the 
ancient things of this kingdom and of the expeditions made into Cibola 
and Culiacan and Sinaloa, it is of little importance for the few people that 
are there; and thus, no one who has wealth wants to employ it there; were 
it not of great cost to the Royal Treasury of your Majesty, there would be 
no one to undertake it, except for such lost individuals who have nothing 
to adventure but that they be given and lent [money] which they would 
take.” 


Finally, on the back of the letter, the reply from the king of Spain to the 
viceroy reads: “It is not suitable that any person named by this Luis de 
Carvajal go there [to the New Kingdom of Leon] except [for someone] 
whom the viceroy names and designates as one who will have the 
government and in which form; as to undoing the people [gathered there], 
take whatever means necessary as it seems proper to you, thus occupying 
them in the expedition to New Mexico, giving them whatever leader is 
suitable, as in other parts; and with respect to the conquista, should it be 
suitable to do so, I remit unto you in the same manner that you use the 
commission of the Marquis [of Villamanrique] as you see fit.” (Del Hoyo 
1979, 139) 


The Expedition of Gaspar Castano de Sosa 


Lieutenant-Governor Gaspar Castafio de Sosa persuaded 160 to 170 
settlers from Nuevo Leon to join him in this northward excursion into New 
Mexico. The true reasons for de Sosa’s entry into northern territory are not 


entirely clear. Offically, his stated intention was that he was continuing the 
exploratory and colonizing activites of his predecessor, Luis de Carvajal. 


It was Spanish colonial policy, according to the Laws of Settlement 
codified in 1573, that no one could undertake expeditions of discovery 
without permission of the king or the viceroy. Castano did not wait for 
official approval from the viceroy. Indeed, had he waited, the reply would 
most certainly have been in the negative, as is apparent from the viceroy’s 
statement above. Nor did Castafio wait for the viceroy’s representative to 
formally inspect the prospective wagon train as to the adequacy of the 
colonists’ provisions, their firearms, the quantity of their horses, oxen, and 
cattle, and other items necessary for the colonizing venture. Altogether the 
expedition was hurried, poorly planned, and short on provisions. 


Why Castafio chose to rush as he did has been a subject of speculation. 
Because the mines of Almadén and San Luis [Monterrey] had not been as 
productive as expected, it could be surmised that his motivation was one 
of uncovering further to the north new and better ore deposits for mining 
purposes. However, if this were the case, it would make more sense to 
send a small advance party of men to scout out the territory and make 
some decision beforehand as to the best site for the new colony. What 
Castano did was to drag the colonists, along with their women and 
children, for months through the New Mexico winter, living in constant 
fear of thirst and starvation. It may have been the simple pursuit of glory 
that motivated the lieutenant-governor. But what motivated his followers 
on this miserable journey? More than likely it had to be something other 
than greed to make them want to abandon their homes and cultivated plots 
of land in Almadén. That impetus to leave may have been due to the 
Inquisition’s recent activities in their area. 


The Jewish Connections of the De Sosa Family 


Various individuals bearing the surname Sosa, possibly relatives of 
Gaspar and Baltasar, had been investigated by the Inquisition for Judaizing 
activities. The historian Eugenio del Hoyo notes that “In 1567 the 
Inquisition proceeded against Antonio de Sosa, resident of the mines of 
Jocotlan, for blasphemy . . . Last, we mention Don Lope de Sosa, from 
whom Luis de Carvajal y Cueva purchased an estate in Panuco; this same 


Lope de Sosa had in his service a certain Francisco Tejera, a Portuguese, 
accused of being a Judaizer in 1565.” (Del Hoyo 1979, 101) 


Baltasar Castano de Sosa: Gaspar s Brother? 


Gaspar and Baltasar Castafio de Sosa were possibly brothers. The basis 
for this belief is the practice among some families in Spain to name their 
children after the Three Magi: Gaspar, Baltasar, and Melchor. Indeed, the 
count of Monterrey, Don Gaspar de Zuniga y Acevedo, after whom the city 
of Monterrey was named, was one of three children who carried the names 
of the Three Magi. In like manner, Gaspar and Baltasar Castafio de Sosa 
shared two of those three names, and thus one speculates that they were 
brothers. 


Baltasar Castafio de Sosa was born in Portugal, and was likely a 
Portuguese New Christian of Jewish descent. He was careful never to 
disclose in any official document which town or city in Portugal he came 
from, possibly to avoid Inquisition authorities from tracking his Jewish 
origins. As noted earlier, Baltasar Castafio de Sosa was one of the early 
founders of the villa of Saltillo. He received his land grant of two 
caballerias from Alberto del Canto in 1577, and in 1580 served as 
councilman for the municipality of Saltillo. He married Inés Rodriguez, 
the daughter of Diego de Montemayor and Inés Rodriguez. They had three 
sons: Lucas Garcia, Diego Rodriguez, and Alonso Rodriguez. Their 
daughter, Maria Rodriguez, married Juan Navarro. 


The Carvajal-Castano de Sosa Connection 


The Castafio de Sosa brothers, Gaspar and Baltasar, were connected by 
marriage through the Herreras to the Carvajals. One of their Portuguese 
relatives, Manuel de Herrera, was a Judaizer whom Luis de Carvajal el 
mozo had encountered while in Nuevo Leon. Apparently, Luis el mozo had 
seen Manuel de Herrera slaughtering a rooster in accordance with Jewish 
ritual (draining it of its blood), had learned that he was a Judaizer, and that 
he had relatives in Saltillo. Jewish ritual slaughter of an animal involves 
the rapid slicing of the vessels of the neck with a sharp knife. It is never 
done by decapitation. 


In his Inquisitional investigation of Luis de Carvajal el mozo, he had 
this to say about Manuel de Herrera, the scribe of Carvajal: “Item, that he 
is a Jew and observes and believes in the said law [of Moses], a certain 
Manuel de Herrera, Portuguese, relative of Captain Castafio [de Sosa]... 
because when I was passing by his estate called Los Ojos that is under the 
jurisdiction of the said governor Luis de Carvajal, I saw him kill a native 
rooster. I took him aside and carefully, word by word, we declared 
ourselves [as Jews] unto one another, and he came up to me and told me 
how his father in Portugal had taught him, and how his uncle named 
Fulano de Paiva was a Jew, of which said Paiva I know no more than this, 
this happening ten years ago (in 1586), more or less, and these two are in 
Saltillo.” (LCM, 361) 


In the Inquisition records of the Canary Island of Garachico, there 1s a 
testimonial deposition from December 1570 that reads: “Acensio Afonso 
deposes that he saw Gaspar de Sosa kill a capon by cutting its throat, 
letting the blood run into a dish; deponent does not know whether or not he 
is a Jewish convert.” (Wolf 1926, 100) 


These bits of information lead to the conclusion that Gaspar Castafio de 
Sosa was a Portuguese New Christian from Lisbon, or possibly Fundao, 
who may have immigrated to the New World by way of the Canary 
Islands. The same may be true of his possible brother, Baltasar Castafio de 
Sosa. 


As a Portuguese by birth, and an in-law of the heretical Carvayjals, 
Gaspar must have known that as the second in command to the imprisoned 
governor, he could very easily be regarded as a potential Judaizer. As soon 
as he heard about the governor’s death and the imprisonment of the 
Carvajal family members, he deemed it prudent to distance himself as far 
as possible from the region of Carvajal’s activities. Beyond the reach of 
the Inquisition, he hoped to set up a new colony under his command in 
faraway New Mexico that would serve as a safe haven for his people. 


It is significant that, whereas all other Spanish expeditions authorized 
by the viceroy in New Spain took along a few missionaries to convert the 
Indians, there were no priests or friars accompanying Gaspar Castafio de 
Sosa on this journey. This suggests that a great number of the families who 
joined de Sosa did not want any inquisitive friars probing into their 


origins. None of them wanted to suffer the consequences that had befallen 
their once mighty leader, Governor Luis de Carvajal. 


The Expedition Begins: From Almaden To the Rio 
Grande 


The daily log of the Castafio de Sosa expedition was kept by Andrés 
Pérez de Verlanga, and begins: 


“An account of the discovery which Gaspar Castafio de Sosa, Lieutenant 
Governor and Captain General of the new Kingdom of Leon for the King 
Don Felipe, our Lord, goes to make in fulfillment of the writs which were 
granted to the aforesaid Governor as his deputy . . . In fulfillment of all 
this, Gaspar Castafo de Sosa set out from the town of Almadén 
[Monclova] on the 27th of July [in 1590] with a train of carts, in them 
clothing and all the supplies proper to such a populace . . . In order that all 
the places and events which took place on this journey should be known, 
until they arrived at a place suitable for colonizing, a record is kept in this 
book as His Majesty commands, and all will be related here with complete 
fidelity.” (Schroeder and Matson 1965, 25) 


The initial goal of the Castafio de Sosa expedition was to find the Pecos 
River [el Rio Salado] which they would would then follow northward 
toward New Mexico. 


They began their trek by following the Rio Monclova, then continued on 
in a northwesterly direction toward the area of present-day Muzquiz. By 
August 29, 1590, they reached a pond close to the water source of the Rio 
Escondido, the river that heads west and empties into the Rio Grande just 
south of Piedras Negras. Rains, deep ravines, and the breaking down of the 
largest two-wheeled carts slowed them down. After twenty-four days of 
travel covering a distance of some two hundred miles, they finally arrived 
on September 9 at the Rio Grande. The entry in the expedition journal 
reads: 


“On the ninth of the month, we set out from this place and went to the 
Rio Bravo [the Rio Grande] to sleep, where we spent many days waiting 
for Francisco Salgado and Manuel de Mederos and for many other 
companions to arrive with the reply of the Viceroy, because these were 
their orders from the Lieutenant Governor who would be waiting for them 


[to rejoin them] as far as the Rio Bravo with the decision and reply 
concerning the will of the Viceroy, because for this purpose the Lieutenant 
Governor had sent them to Mexico City. 


“When the Lieutenant Governor saw how long they delayed, he gave 
orders to measure out all the corn and wheat in order to determine the 
amount on hand. There were not found more than 100 fanegas [257.7 
bushels] of provisions, for which reason the said Lieutenant Governor was 
much concerned, as he had thought there was more. The lack [or shortage] 
was because he had not arranged to bring carts like that of Juan Pérez de 
los Rios. The Lieutenant Governor had said many days prior to this that a 
daily ration should be set for all, and Juan Pérez answered him at various 
times that his people had no need of food rationing. So, in order to please 
him [Perez], he [Castano] did not make him put them on rations. As soon 
as the aforesaid corn and wheat had been measured, the Lieutenant 
Governor ordered that it should be divided by measure among all the carts 
in order to know how many fanegas were on hand. He ordered that from 
time to time, an a/mud [about a peck] should be given to each person for a 
week, and this was done. 


“While in this place, seeing the delay of Salgado, Mederos, and the 
others and the small amount of provisions, the Lieutenant Governor 
decided to continue the journey. In deciding on the route that they should 
take, there were many different opinions among his men, with the 
exception of Captain Cristébal de Heredia, Francisco Lopez de Recalde, 
Martin de Salazar, and Juan de Carvajal. Castafio’s opinion was that they 
should search for the Rio Salado. This the Lieutenant Governor decided, 
and he then ordered Captain Cristobal de Heredia to search for it. Juan 
Pérez de los Rios then set out with some companions to seek the river, but 
could not get to it on account of the rough terrain. They then came back 
with news of another river, saying that they could follow it, although it 
would be hard work on account of the rough terrain (malicia de la tierra) 
in the vicinity, and it would be necessary to travel at a great distance from 
it, and that in order to get to it the horses and cattle would be hurt because 
of the great amount of rock. 


“Since he was not satisfied concerning this river as a route, the 
Lieutenant Governor sent some men a second time, including two from his 
own company, who should go find the other river farther on and see if it 


was the one to follow. The soldiers did come to the river which Juan Pérez 
de los Rios had found with the others, but they turned back saying that it 
was not at all possible to cross there. At this the Lieutenant Governor was 
much troubled, as he believed that that was the way to go. Being quite ill 
and in very poor bodily health, he did not go personally, although he so 
much wanted to know and see. 


“A third time he sent Captain Cristobal de Heredia to find the Rio 
Salado. He accordingly set out to look for the Rio Salado and took with 
him Juan Rodriguez Nieto, Juan de Contreras, and Pedro Flores. He came 
to the river which had been discovered and found a place where the carts 
could cross. When this crossing had been found, he went on through the 
hilly country and came to the Rio Bravo. He then returned to the camp 
saying that we could cross over at that place and get to the Rio Salado. 
When it was seen that Captain Cristobal de Heredia had found the route, 
Castafio was much relieved, although all the rest were of a different 
opinion as previously noted.” (Schroeder and Matson 1965, 32-33) 


Across the Rio Grande to the Pecos River 


The actual crossing of the Rio Grande took place somewhere between 
the present-day cities of Del Rio and Eagle Pass, Texas. The specific date 
of the crossing is not provided in the journal. On October 1, the expedition 
began to roll once again, this time along the eastern bank of the Rio 
Grande, in search of the Pecos River. The search would take them twenty- 
six days because of the difficult terrain, the steep canyon walls 
impenetrable to their two-wheeled carts, and because they were quite 
simply unsure in which direction to go. 


Castafio’s party soon came cross the Devil’s River just north of Del Rio, 
which they named Rio de las Lajas because of its huge boulders. However, 
even though the scouts had located the Pecos River a few miles further 
ahead, they saw no way of descending into the Pecos River canyon, 
because of the steep incline. They therefore proceeded northwest parallel 
to the Devil’s River, moving along the range bordered by the two rivers. 
As they did so, they encountered a shortage of water and food. 


The log entry of October 14-15, 1590, reads: 


“On the 14th of the month, we set out from this place to sleep where the 
commission of maese de campo [master of the camp] was given to 
Cristobal de Heredia. In this place the Lieutenant Governor, seeing that the 
journey was being prolonged, tried to do away with and did do away with 
[the one-almud ration so] that no more than a half almud [about 1/2 peck] 
of wheat or corn should be given to each person for each week. Since there 
was little food, he wanted to buy some cattle to butcher from Juan Pérez 
de los Rios in order to distribute [meat] to his camp. When arranging with 
Juan Pérez de los Rios to sell them to him, in view of the existing lack, 
[Juan Pérez] replied that he would not sell any cattle but that on account of 
the need, if the Lieutenant Governor wanted cattle, there they were; and he 
offered them to the King our Lord and to the Lieutenant in his name. The 
Lieutenant accepted the offer as made. Then immediately he gave orders 
to find out how many people there were, and there were found 160 or more 
persons. He ordered that a pound and a half (/ibra y media) of beef should 
be given to each person every day. They began barbecuing (haciendo 
barbacoa demasial) in order to make up for the lack there was [of food].” 
(Schroeder and Matson 1965, 43) 


According to the Spanish historian Munoz, the barbacoa demasial was a 
type of shed made of sticks fixed in the ground with a grass and mat roof. 


The problems of food and water shortage continued because the scouts 
could not relocate the Pecos River from their current location because it 
probably made a turn to the west. 


“This caused great sorrow to the whole camp, especially to Juan Lopez 
[de los Rios] on account of his fear of losing his property, which [he felt] 
his wife and children did not hold in proper esteem. With great grief he 
bewailed his lot, uttering many remonstrances and accusing the Lieutenant 
Governor of having led him astray. This was the greatest grief he had; and 
if everything should go wrong, he wanted to go to some rancheria and 
finish his life there.” 


Shortly after the expedition set forth again, Francisco Lopez de Recalde 
came up to Castafio and informed him that “Juan Pérez de los Rios was 
going along with great grief and mourning, and telling Recalde that he 
ought to try to induce the Lieutenant to turn back for the love of God. 
While Recalde was explaining this matter, he [the lieutenant governor] 
replied with great sharpness that that no one should bring that matter up, 


for if they became frightened, the Spaniards would be showing weakness 
and lose much of their prestige (derecho), and that he should tell the 
aforesaid Juan Pérez de los Rios to shut his mouth (callase la boca) and 
continue his journey, and that he should not discourage the people, for he, 
like the Lieutenant, ought to trust in God that they would not lack water 
because God our Lord would give it to them.” 


Continuing, the advance scouts still could not find the Pecos River, but 
found only a small pool which did not satisfy the group’s needs. 


“On the 20th of the month [October], we set out from this place, 
suffering greatly from the lack of water, because there was not in [the 
pool] half of the amount necessary for that day and night. So the 
Lieutenant sent out many men, as was the custom, to hunt for waterholes 
in the rocks and arroyos, since there were no springs in all the land. It was 
with God’s will that Domingo de Santisteban came back to camp reporting 
that in a ravine up ahead there were very large charcos of water. So we 
went to them with much satisfaction and arrived at 11 o’clock. The oxen 
were unyoked, and we stayed at these charcos about two hours.” 
(Schroeder and Matson 1965, 45-49) 


Finally, in view of the severe water shortage for the people and the 
livestock, Castafio de Sosa ordered his six scouts not to return until they 
had located the Pecos River. This time they were successful finding it 
about two leagues distant. 


On October 22-26, they began their descent into the Pecos River 
canyon. The log reads: 


“All were in despair on account of the great amount of rock encountered 
on the trip in search of the Rio Salado which we were seeking. There were 
used up in these mountains 25 dozen horseshoes, because it was not 
possible to travel by any other route. Many horses used up their shoes in 
two or three days, an unbelievable thing. Many of our horses were thus 
lamed. It was something to see but not to be believed, except by those who 
actually saw the great difficulty all this company endured until finding 
this water; a thing which, if it were to be paid for in money—{the effort 
expended] in discovering this road—could not be remunerated except with 
a very great amount. 


“On the 26th of the aforesaid, we set out from this place to go to the 
river, a thing most desired. In order to get down to the river, a descent 


could not be found except along some great slopes, where much labor was 
expended in making a road to get down. All this work seemed to them a 
very light thing because of the great desire they had to serve God and the 
King. Some carts were broken in the descent, among which was one which 
carried the royal treasury, with its royal fifths [tax]; and so all the rest 
were gotten down. The Lieutenant Governor ordered that all should go 
down to the river with the carts and camp to rest up while he and some 
men would stay with the royal treasury. The next day the cart was repaired 
and taken to the river.” (Schroeder and Matson 1965, 49-50) 


Finally, after twenty-three difficult thirst-ridden days, Castano’s 
expedition could claim a first success: They had made it to the bottom of 
the Pecos River Canyon and a steady supply of fresh water. The next few 
weeks would still be difficult as the cart caravan trudged its way along the 
eastern bank of the river, the average distance covered being about five to 
eight miles per day. 


Along the way, they encountered Indians, possibly Apaches, who spoke 
a language not understood by the Indian interpreters Castano took with 
him. Surprisingly, some of these Indians used dogs as pack animals to 
carry items on their backs. 


As their food supply ran low, the food rationing continued and the 
expedition members found other ways to supplement their diet. The entry 
for November 5-8, 1590, reads: 


“There had been caught that day a great quantity of fish. This was 
considered a great feast because of the shortage that was being suffered. It 
[the fish] supplied a great deal of food together with the large quantity of 
mesquite in that place, as not only the native people were eating it, but 
even we [the Spaniards].” (Schroeder and Matson 1965, 58) 


Nonetheless, the difficulties continued. By mid-December, the maize 
had been completely depleted and only twelve fanegas of wheat were left 
to feed the entire expedition. Castafio wanted to save this wheat for sowing 
purposes, but he gave out a little to those in greatest need. If he could only 
guide his men to the nearest Indian villages that he believed were within 
twenty leagues or so, they might be able obtain some additional food. In 
late December, some of the advance scouts found the Pecos Pueblo, and 
one of them came back with the following report: 


“{The lieutenant governor] met Juan Rodriguez Nieto on foot with his 
arquebus across his shoulders and a horse in front, tired and without a 
saddle. 


“He [Juan] was unwilling [due to shame] to tell what happened, 
knowing why it was that he was returning in that state. His explanation 
was that going upriver they had come upon the trail of people [Indians]. 
They had followed it, and from the top of a mountain they had seen a 
pueblo; they slept there [on the mountain]. 


“Early the next day, they had gone to the pueblo, and when they arrived 
there, they were forced to enter it because of the great cold and snow; all 
the ground was covered with snow. The Indians of the pueblo gave them a 
good reception and provided them with food, about 8 or 10 fanegas of 
maize. Early the following day, intending to return [to camp], he [the 
maese de campo| sent some soldiers to go through the pueblo to ask for 
more maize, [and] they set out to do as ordered. They went unarmed so as 
to preserve the confidence of the Indians and not frighten them. Thus they 
went about the pueblo feeling quite secure because of [the reception] the 
Indians had given them, with the exception of Alonzo Lucas and Domingo 
de Santisteban, who were shelling a little maize that the Indians had given. 
Suddenly they [the Indians] started a great outcry, and at the same time 
much stone and arrows [were shot]. When the men saw the surprise attack 
that was being made, they retreated as best they could to where they had 
left the weapons; but some of the Indians who were up on the flat roofs 
(azoteas), the house being three and four stories (sobrados) high, had 
come down [from the roofs], carrying off some of the arms. There could 
not have been more than five arquebuses left, which they [the soldiers] 
were falling back and leaving the plaza where they had been lodged. The 
Indians had [taken] five arquebuses, eleven swords, nineteen saddles, nine 
sets of horse armor, and much wearing apparel and bed clothes. 


Fighting the cold winds and the swirling snows, with barely anything to 
eat, Juan Rodriguez and three wounded men struggled to make it back to 
base camp. When they arrived, the leutenant governor “received them 
with much joy in spite of what had happened, although God knows how 
badly we all felt when we saw them in such a state.” (Schroeder and 
Matson 1965, 73-74) 


The following day at a general assembly, the captain-general, Gaspar 
Castano de Sosa, resolved to go out with thirty-seven men to recover the 
stolen arms. 


The Attack on Pecos Pueblo 


Pecos Pueblo, located about 1.5 miles west of the Pecos River, was a 
massive Indian compound four to five stories high built around a central 
square plaza. The individual dwellings were interconnected one with 
another, a network of passageways and lodges both above and below 
ground. For reasons of defense, there were no doors or windows on the 
ground floor. Thus the structure could only be entered with the use of log 
ladders that extended to the second story level. Unlike the Chichimeca 
Indians of northern Mexico, the Pueblo Indians had an established 
agricultural system. They cultivated beans, squash, and corn. Indeed, they 
had already learned how to make use of water ditches for irrigation, much 
to the amazement of the Spaniards who themselves had learned it from the 
Moors. The Pueblo Indians wore shoes and covered themselves with 
decorated cotton blankets; the women wore a sash around the waist. 
During wintertime they covered themselves with buffalo hides. They also 
made colorful pottery. 


On December 31, 1590, Lieutenant-Governor Castano de Sosa made his 
approach to Pecos Pueblo. 


“Traveling thus with his people in order, with his banner high, and 
arriving in sight of the pueblo, he ordered the trumpets that they had 
brought to be blown. Coming near to the pueblo, he saw that all people 
were armed, men and women, on the roof tops (azoteas) and down below, 
with great preparation.” 





Zuni Indian pueblo. Smithsonian Institution photo, by John K. Hillers of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1879. 





The tiered structures of the Pueblo Indians. Santa Ana Pueblo. Smithsonian Institution photo 
by A.C. Vroman, 1899 


Castano placed his troops, a total of thirty-seven Spaniards, within the 
range of an arquebus (about two hundred yards away) and in full view of 
the five hundred warriors inside the pueblo. The lieutenant-governor’s 


intentions were friendly, but the Indians were in no mood to reexperience 
the poor treatment they had gotten from Spaniards during the prior 
Coronado, Espejo, and Rodriguez expeditions. 


Castafio made several attempts to indicate his peaceful intentions, but 
all to no avail. In this he was accompanied by the master of the camp, 
Martin de Zalazar, Juan de Carvajal, Blas Martinez de Mederos, and Diego 
de Biruega. 


“The Lieutenant and the others were circling around the whole pueblo. 
He and his companions were attempting to coax the whole pueblo with 
words and signs and by holding up some ornaments for them to see, 
[hoping] by this means to placate them. In this they did not succeed, for 
instead, they [the Indians] threw stones, and arrows, and [used] slingshots 
against them, making more noise all the time. They spent about five hours 
at this, going around the pueblo many times. All the rest of the people 
remained in camp as had been commanded. And so they returned to 
camp.” 


That night, Castafio de Sosa discussed with his men what should be done 
with the pueblo. After some discussion, with his men _ favoring 
chastisement of the Indians, the lieutenant concluded, “It seems to me, 
Sefiores Compafieros, that it is already too late for us to conduct this affair 
as your Honors say” [because the Indians had already prepared their 
defenses too well]. They replied, “If the victory is God’s to give us, we 
have time and [more] to spare.”(Schroeder and Matson 1965, 83-85) 


Preparing for the assault, the lieutenant-governor ordered Juan de 
Carvajal and Blas Martinez de Mederos to station themselves on an 
elevation at the rear of the pueblo, from which position they could serve as 
spies and observe all the activities inside the pueblo. After one last futile 
peaceful attempt, Castafio de Sosa readied his men for the attack. 


“He returned and ordered that all those who had armor should make 
ready and take their horses. He ordered Juan Rodriguez Nieto to discharge 
one of the cannons overhead. It was fired, and with it the arquebuses, to 
see if they would take fright at this, and then they approached the pueblo. 
They [the Indians] hurled much stone with slings (hondas) and by hand, 
and there were many flights of arrows. The Lieutenant, during all this 
while, kept calling to them, and they flung more abuse, while the women 


showed immense fortitude and continued carrying much stone to the roof 
tops. 


“So the Lieutenant commanded the maese de campo to order an attack 
in full strength on the pueblo. For our own greater confidence, the 
Lieutenant and the maese de campo went to one side of a pueblo to a 
houseblock (cuartel) there that was without any people. He had Diego de 
Biruega, Francisco de Mancha, Diego Diaz de Verlanga, and Juan 
Rodriguez Nieto climb up the roof with one of the pieces of artillery. They 
climbed up, although with much difficulty, because the Indians were 
attacking them from behind a staggered passage (manga) and guardhouse 
(trinchera). In order to be able to climb better, the Lieutenant attacked that 
place where the Indians were and made them withdraw. When they had 
climbed to the roof, the Lieutenant spoke to them, telling them that from 
there they could shoot the arquebuses at whatever place should be most 
necessary. 


“So he returned to where the maese de campo was with the other 
companions, where there was a large force of people [Indians |]—the 
largest in the whole pueblo. As it was the strongest [point], it was arranged 
to attack with a fusilade of arquebus shots (arcabuceria). Although the 
Indians saw how much we were hurting them, they did not give way. And 
in spite of all this, there were none who left their houses or passages, but 
rather each one managed to defend what was in his care without fleeing—a 
thing not to be believed, that uncivilized people should be so clever (que 
barbaros tal astucia tengan). 


“At this time, an Indian servant of the said Lieutenant, named Tomas, 
being very near to this houseblock, began to shoot at them with bow and 
arrows and another Indian, named Miguel, did the same. When the Indians 
[of the pueblo] saw that ours were shooting arrows at them, they took 
fright and showed more fear than at [the fire of] the arquebuses. So the 
Lieutenant commanded that we should press them from all sides, and this 
was done. The Indian [Tomas] entered into an apartment, and with him 
Domingo Hernandez, the Portuguese, while the others at their posts were 
shooting their arquebuses. When the Indians [of the pueblo] saw how 
much they were being pressed, they began leaving some of their dwellings. 
When the Lieutenant saw that we could now enter safely on this side, he 
commanded that some companions should climb up to capture the top 


floor of that fortress, and for the purpose he ordered some men to climb 
up.”(Schroeder and Matson 1965, 87-88) 


After some of his men had made it to the roof, Castafo de Sosa now 
directed his attention to the houseblock, the major stronghold in the 
structure. 


“They [Castafio and others] went to the household where Biruega, 
Mancha, Diego Diaz, and Juan Rodriguez were, and he asked them what 
was happening. They replied that two of them were wounded and that the 
greater part of the people of the force they were trying to gain was 
withdrawing. One Indian [of the pueblo] who was there with the rest, who 
showed the greatest degree of courage and who was reinforcing that 
position with [more] people, was felled by Diego Diaz de Verlanga at this 
point with an arquebus shot, an unbelievable thing since it was very far 
away. The greater part of those of that houseblock, which was the one we 
were trying to win and where the strongest force was, withdrew when they 
saw that he had fallen. So the Lieutenant went, and seeing that they were at 
their post like very valiant soldiers—as they showed [themselves to be] 
there and in all the rest—he told them that they should stop firing and that 
no more damage should be done from that position. 


“He took Diego de Viruega with him to the place where they were 
fighting [the now less numerous strong force], and he ordered Captain 
Alonso Xaimez to climb up to the roof with some men, while those down 
below would cover them [with fire], which was done. And seeing the 
Indians, although at this time there did not seem to be as many as before, 
those few who remained were defending the roofs bravely from behind 
their battlements (pretiles), for it was only possible to climb up by some 
ladders made of poles that they have which no more than one person at a 
time can climb to enter and ascend from one apartment to the other. So our 
men, in order to be able to enter through without sword and shield (adarga 
—a leather shield with a heart-shaped indentation at the top and bottom). 
In order to be able to take them along, they passed them [the swords and 
the shields] through [the hatchways] from one to the other as they 
climbed. 


“When the Lieutenant saw the risk that our men were running, he 
ordered the maese de campo and many other men to aim their arquebuses 
at our opponents, although he previously had given orders not to shoot to 


kill, because he hoped in God that we would emerge victorious without 
killing them, God willing. So when he heard the order, the maese de campo 
felled one with one shot of the arquebus, Juan de Contreras felled another, 
and Juan Lopez, servant of the Lieutenant, shot another. 


“So [they] the Indians gave up that battlement and fortification, and our 
men climbed to the roof. The first one who went up was Diego de Viruega, 
[and] the others who went up were were Francisco Lopez de Ricalde, Juan 
Rodriguez de Avalos, Captain Alonso Xaimez, Juan de Estrada, Francisco 
de Bascones, and Cristobal Martin. Then the Lieutenant ordered Juan de 
Contreras, as Ensign (alférez) of his camp in the absence of his brother 
Francisco Salgado, to go up to the roof top together with the trumpeters 
and blow the trumpets [as] a sign of joy and victory. When the [pueblo] 
people saw that this houseblock had been won by our men, they 
immediately disappeared from all the roofs.” (Schroeder and Matson 
1965, 90) 


After victory had been achieved, the Indians came out of their 
habitations. Castafio de Sosa went about trying to reassure the Pueblo folk 
that he had no intention to harm them. 


“At this time, when the said Lieutenant was walking [about] with some 
men inside the pueblo, there was not an Indian who shot a stone or arrow, 
but instead all attempted by means of signs to show that they wanted our 
friendship, making the [sign of the] cross with their hands, saying amigos, 
amigos, amigos, which is the sign they make for our friendship . . . 


“On the next morning of the day, the Lieutenant ordered a horse 
brought, and he then mounted in full dress uniform (muy aderezado) 
before the guards were withdrawn. He took a look at the pueblo and plazas 
and walkways, and found the people very peaceful, at which he was much 
pleased, as that was what he attempted and desired. So he had all his 
people recalled to this camp, and he addressed them, thanking them for the 
great effort they had made and [for] their willingness in hastening to the 
duties that we are all obliged to perform in the service of God our Lord 
and of His Majesty. He requested and begged them all for the love of God 
not to do any harm to the Indians, because all [of the Spaniards] attempted 
to make much of them [the Indians], even though this had not been 
ordered, for they saw the great zeal that the Lieutenant had in favoring the 
Indians.” 


Castafio de Sosa tried to recover the saddles, armor, and arquebuses that 
had been stolen. However, the saddles had been burned and the other items 
dismantled by the Indians. All he could obtain were two sword blades 
without hilts and a few other insignificant items. 


Despite their vigils over the next few days, the Indians _ totally 
abandoned the pueblo, much to the disappointment of Castafio de Sosa. He 
and his men went through the pueblo building searching for maize and 
bean flour, and managed to collect twenty-two fanegas. Servants were 
ordered to take the food staples back to the main expedition party some 
distance behind, while Castafio and his men stayed behind to determine if 
the Pueblo Indians would return. 


“When it was seen that no one came, the Lieutenant decided to break 
camp so that the Indians might return to their pueblo, because he pitied 
them much for having left their homes and because the weather was so 
severe with cold winds and snows, an unbelievable thing, that the rivers 
were completely frozen at that time. The Lieutenant ordered that they 
should hasten to set out from there for other pueblos, for which reason 
some of the men were upset because of the severe cold and the effort that 
was necessary to [go to] see them. It was not possible to return to the 
camp, but only to go on ahead, as they did, to find a route to be able to 
reach the [other] pueblos, because carts could not get to this one.” 


Because the carts of the main expedition party could not make it 
physically to the pueblo through the narrow stretches of the Pecos River 
canyon, the women and children left behind were to suffer the severity of 
the New Mexico winter. Sensing the urgency of the situation, Gaspar 
Castafio de Sosa pushed his men onward in their search for a suitable 
resting spot for his main expedition party. 


Other Encounters of the Expedition 


During the next two weeks, Gaspar Castafio de Sosa used two captured 
Pueblo Indian guides to lead him to neighboring pueblos. Notice of the 
Spanish attack on Pecos pueblo had spread to the neighboring locales, and 
the Indians there extended unto the Spaniards a cordial though fearful 
reception. At each location, the lieutenant governor would order a high 
cross to be made and then erected to the sound of trumpets and 


arquebusses. The Indians were made to give their obedience to His 
Majesty, the King of Spain. 

Castafio de Sosa visited a total of eleven pueblos populated by Tewas 
Indians, trying to reassure them of his peaceful intentions. While at one 
pueblo on January 13-14, 1591, the secretary of the expedition noted: 


“This pueblo was in a valley between some mountains. We cannot say 
what was in it [the valley] because the snow was a yard (vara) deep, the 
like of which none of us had seen. It was so deep the horses could hardly 
walk. When we arrived, no one came out to us, not even an Indian whom 
we had sent ahead from the previous pueblos. They showed great fear at 
seeing us, especially the women, who wept very much. Seeing this, we 
went around the outside of the pueblo. No Indian came out except one who 
was going from one houseblock to another. He came to us with much fear, 
and the Lieutenant, in order to reassure them all, dismounted and 
embraced the Indian. He led him by the hand around that houseblock. At 
the end of another [houseblock] there were some Indians who came out 
from an estufa [kiva], and he [Castano] went to them, [at the same time] 
ordering his men not to leave their horses. 


“And when he saw that there was a band (atojo) of Indians in another 
place, he went to them, and they waited for him, and he embraced them. 
While they were touching him and placing their hands on the face of the 
Lieutenant and on his clothing, he kissed them, while they all caressed him 
and touched him with their hands. Seeing this the Lieutenant gave them 
some little knives and returned to his men, and about 20 or 30 Indians 
[went] with him. When he reached his men, they decided to go to some 
huts (ranchos) to spend the night, which were a long arquebus shot from 
the pueblo and where [in which] there were foreign people [other Indians] 
who had come to this pueblo for refuge. As they [the Spaniards] were 
going to the huts, men and women were leaving them [the huts], and the 
Lieutenant sent a message that they should come back, which they did. So 
we stayed in the huts, and the people in them were peaceful.” (Schroeder 
and Matson 1965, 123-124) 


Continuing onward, Castano followed through with his exploration of 
the area and came across pueblos belonging to the Keres Indians. He also 
visited some mines with large deposits of turquoise, which the Indians 
used for their jewelry. On January 27, 1591, almost a month since he had 


set out on the assault on Pecos Pueblo, he finally made his way back to 
base camp on the Pecos River. The members of the expedition party were 
cold and starving because, as the chronicler puts it, “There was now very 
little food, or rather, none at all. With the little amount that we had with 
us, we arranged to set out from there and to go to the pueblos, which was 
done.” (Schroeder and Matson 1965, 152) 


Within two days, the expedition was on the move again, this time 
headed by one of the Indian guides from a nearby pueblo. Lacking water, 
the Spaniards melted snow not only for themselves, but also for their 
cattle. Taking first a southward route, they built a road so as to exit from 
the Pecos River canyon, crossed into the nearby mountains at a height of 
some seven thousand feet, and then eased their way into other less rugged 
areas. Finally, on February 15, the band of freezing, shriveled pioneers 
entered an Indian pueblo, that they named San Cristobal, today known as 
San Lazaro, where they were all well received. After a few days, the 
expedition moved on and settled for nearly three weeks in the pueblo of 
San Marcos, then moved to ultimately settle in Santo Domingo. 


During the months to follow, Gaspar Castafio de Sosa suppressed a 
conspiracy on the part of some of his soldiers to kill him because of his 
considerate and kindly ways with the Indians. These mutinous soldiers 
wanted to despoil the Indians of their possessions, but the lieutenant 
governor would have none of this. Castafio caught the ringleader [Alonso 
Xaimez] and was about to have him executed, but pardoned him on pleas 
of clemency from members of the encampment. 


Juan Morlete Arrests the Lieutenant Governor 


The explorations of the lieutenant governor continued among the 
pueblos of the region, never failing meanwhile to investigate for possible 
gold and silver deposits of which there was little to be found in New 
Mexico. During these exploratory outings, he would typically leave 
quartermaster Juan Pérez de los Rios to supervise the activities of the 
encampment. On March 16, 1591, he returned with his men to rejoin the 
main base at the pueblo of Santo Domingo. 


“Going farther on, he was notified that he should not enter the pueblo 
nor go to it because Captain Juan Morlete with the rest of his men had 


come to arrest him. And when he understood the situation, he said that 
they should say nothing to him [Morlete], that if they came to arrest him, 
it was very welcome; that he [Morlete] was in the service of His Majesty 
and that he had quite sufficient authority for it; and that if this was the will 
of the King, he was quite satisfied with it. So he went on with more haste 
than before in order not to enter at night. And when he arrived, he went 
along one side of the plaza of the pueblo, and Captain Juan Morlete [was] 
in the middle of it, and going to his lodgings, they greeted each other; and 
when he had dismounted, he went to where Captain Juan Morlete and his 
people were, and the Captain, seeing the Lieutenant come, went to him 
with all his people together in a body. They greeted each other and 
embraced one another, and many other friends of the Lieutenant Governor 
who were there then embraced him. 


“When all was calm, Captain Juan Morlete put his hand into a pocket 
and, taking out a royal decree, said that he had come by order of His 
Majesty and of Sefor Don Luis de Velasco, Viceroy, and in his name to 
carry out the royal decree, and so he read it, word by word; and the 
Lieutenant listened to him reading the decree. When he had finished 
reading it, the Captain said to the Lieutenant Governor that he should give 
himself up as a prisoner. He answered that this was very welcome, that as 
this was the will of His Majesty, he was completely subject to his orders. 


“So they all went to the tents, and Captain Juan de Morlete ordered him 
to be fettered, to all of which the Lieutenant was very obedient. Then they 
read to him other decrees regarding his imprisonment, and he said that he 
obeyed them all as of his King and Lord. He took them and put them over 
his head [a sign of subjection], and he kissed them before the whole camp 
of Juan Morlete and his own, at which all of both camps rejoiced 
extremely to see the great humility and obedience of the Lieutenant 
Governor. And when Captain Juan Morlete saw the humility of Gaspar 
Castano, he made much of him and favored his person as befitted his rank 
and his merits, at which all those of both camps rejoiced concerning all 
that has been related.” (Schroeder and Matson 1965, 173) 


The captured lieutenant governor was taken back in chains to Mexico 
City. Because there were few people willing to come to his defense during 
the trial proceeding, he was banished from New Spain and sent to the 
Philippine Islands. He was assigned to serve under a new Spanish 


governor, Gomez Pérez de las Marinas, who conducted entry raids into the 
islands. On one of these raids, the imprisoned Philippine natives were 
taken to a Spanish galley ship. During the night, the natives stealthily 
escaped from the prison hold below and overwhelmed the fifty Spanish 
sailors. Taken by surprise, the Spaniards, with Castafio at their head, put up 
a good fight. The governor was killed by the natives, and so was Gaspar 
Castano de Sosa while coming to the governor’s defense. 


According to the Chronicler Alonso de Leon: 


The following is Alonso de Leon’s summary statement concerning the 
final official judgement made in the case of Gaspar Castano de Sosa. 


“His case was reviewed by the Consejo [in Spain]. His innocence was 
recognized as was that of the malice of his detractors. His sentence was 
revoked, and the judgment was sent back to the place where he had been 
seized, and that his government be left alone. He had been disgraced, but 
when this [notice] arrived in Mexico city, his death [in the Philippines] 
had already taken place. He was a Portuguese by nation, of valiant 
courage, agreeable to all and a generous [person], for this was the reason 
why the hearts of his subjects were so much inclined toward him.” (De 
Leon 1961, 57) 


In 1598, after much haggling, the viceroy gave authorization to Juan de 
Onate to undertake the official colonization of New Mexico. Ofate’s effort 
was by and large unsuccessful, with only minor accomplishments to his 
credit in the realms of livestock cultivation and the promotion of 
missionary work. Abandoned by most of his supporters, he too returned to 
Mexico City in disgrace. Yet it is Ofiate who was ultimately to be regarded 
as “The Father of New Mexico,” while Gaspar Castafio de Sosa, a true 
conquistador and pioneer in his own right, would never share in the glory 
of such a historical title. 


A Footnote on Juan Morlete 


Juan Morlete was born in 1557 in Arcila, the Portuguese fortress on the 
northwestern coast of Morocco, close to Cabo Spartel in the vicinity of Tangiers. He 


came to New Spain in 1575-1576 and resided in Mazapil and later in Saltillo. He 
served as a representative of the Inquisition in Mexico and as a royal scribe. 
Although he has attained notoriety for being the official who apprehended Governor 
Carvajal and Gaspar Castafio de Sosa, his origins in Arcila indicate he was of Jewish 
origin. 

In his document of limpieza de sangre (purity of blood), he claims that his parents 
were Lucas Morlete, son of Juan Morlete and Isabel Tirado, and Estefania Gomez, 
daughter of Rodrigo Baez and Isabel Gonzalez. He claims that his paternal 
grandfather was a barber of German extraction in the fortress of Arcila, and that his 
father was a druggist. However, in the same document, other testimonies indicate that 
he was descended from converted Jews. According to one testimony provided by the 
lawyer Nufio Nufiez de Villavicencio, he stated that he did not know Morlete nor his 
descendants, but he had heard that his parents were Portuguese who were suspected 
of not being “clean” of Jewish admixture and that they were descendants of 
converted Jews. (De Leon 1962, 255-256) 


This easily explains Morlete’s behavior. Descended from Jews, yet brought up as a 
believing Christian, he did his utmost to prove himself a Christian by dissociating 
himself from his despised Jewish roots. This kind of behavior was seen frequently in 
pre-expulsion Spain, where the worst enemies of the Jews were often those turncoat 
New Christians of Jewish descent in their midst who wanted nothing to do with their 
former kinsmen. 


It is worthwhile to review the circumstances under which the Jews of Arcila were 
converted. When the Jews were expelled from Spain in 1492, many fled to Portugal 
and thence on to Morocco. The entry point into Morocco was the port city of Arcila. 
However, the Count of Borba in Arcila forcibly converted many of the Jewish exiles, 
as is related by the medieval Hebrew chronicler Elijah Capsali: 


“Now when the Jews remaining in Arcila heard that their brothers who had come 
to Fez had found rest, they decided that they too would go there, for there was great 
famine in Arcila.” When he saw that the Jews were leaving, the Count of Borba “sent 
priests to persuade them to convert, but they ignored them. Afterwards he decreed 
that they had to leave within no more than the following two days, and they kept to 
their plans. 


“When the [Count of Borba] saw that the Jews had ignored him, and were intent 
on leaving and had remained strong in their faith and had not converted, he said: 
‘Only if you do the following will you save your lives. You may go on your ways, 
but your sons and daughters must remain behind’. . . It was then that many 
converted, because they were unable to accept this terrible decree, and they took pity 
on their children .. . 


“Now, when the [Count of Borba] saw that his idea had not worked, he became 
furious. He therefore commanded that all the children under the age of eighteen be 
taken from the Jews. But this was not enough for him, and he ordered that all of their 
wealth and possessions be taken as well. He gave them ships to sail away, but he 
ordered the ships’ captains secretly as follows: ‘Sail very slowly, and only bring them 
back to shore after many days have passed.’ Furthermore, he told the captains not to 
take pity on anyone: on the old or the young. He also forced them to eat very sweet 
food, in order to cause them to have diarrhea, so that they would excrete any 


valuables that they had swallowed. Then these remarkable people in both quality and 
quantity embarked on the ships, for they had agreed to die a martyr’s death and 
thereby to sanctify God’s name. The ships meanwhile sailed back and forth, and 
those in the ships wept, many of them dying during the journey of starvation and 
disease. 


“Then the Jews begged the sailors to let them off wherever they wished, so that 
they could at least be buried on dry land rather than thrown into the sea as food for 
the fishes. 


“The captains of the ships, however, still sought to kill them, for that was what the 
Count of Borba ordered them to do. Finally, the Jews realized they were approaching 
dry land—but they had returned to Arcila! They therefore began lamenting and 
weeping terribly. The Count of Borba then ordered that they be baptized against their 
wills, and he killed many of those who refused to allow themselves to be baptized.” 
(Raphael 1992, 31-33) 
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Diego de Montemayor, Founder of 
Monterrey 


The capture and imprisonment of Luis de Carvajal in 1590 and Gaspar 
Castano de Sosa in 1591, as well as the brutal Indian slaying of Captain 
Linares, undermined the morale of the first settlers of Santa Lucia. 
Deprived of their energetic Portuguese leaders, the founding settlers lost 
their direction and proceeded to disband the colony. Some returned to the 
Spanish settlement in nearby Saltillo, hoping to forge some kind of 
meager existence from their agricultural activities. One of these returnees 
to Saltillo was Diego de Montemayor, who, only six years later, would 
organize the third and ultimately successful attempt to found the city of 
Nuestra Senora de Monterrey. 


The Passage to the Indies 


In the Catalogo de Pasajeros a Indias, compiled from records in the 
Archivo General de las Indias in Sevilla, Spain, there is a reference to the 
passage to the New World in 1548 of a certain Diego de Montemayor, who 
very likely is the Diego under discussion. 


“Diego de Montemayor, vecino de Malaga, hijo de Juan Montemayor 
Hernandez, paso en éste dicho ano. Juraron por él, que lo conocen y no es 
de los prohibidos, Alonso Giménez y Hernan Garcia Garrido, vecinos de 
Malaga. Diosele licencia para que se llevara a Inés Rodriguez que es de 
buen cuerpo, los ojos grandes y las cejas prietas, de edad de 17 anos, los 
cuales son casados y velados segun parece ante Juan Garcia escribano de 
esta residencia.” (Bermudez Plata 1940, III: 309) 


(“Diego de Montemayor, resident of Malaga, son of Juan Montemayor 
Hernandez, passed [to the Indies] in this said year. Testifying for him were 
Alonso Giménez and Hernan Garcia Garrido, residents of Malaga, who 
know him and who state that he is not from the prohibited ones [of Jewish 


or Moorish descent]. He was given permission to take with him Inés 
Rodriguez who is of good body, with large eyes and dark eyebrows, 
seventeen years of age, the two of whom are married and wed as is evident 
to Juan Garcia, scribe of this residence.’’) 


Because Diego de Montemayor died at approximately eighty years of 
age, this would make him about eighteen years old when he decided to 
make his move to the New World. This was a common age for many 
Spanish youths to set forth for the New World. 


Origins of Diego de Montemayor 


Surprisingly little is known concerning the origins of Diego de 
Montemayor. In the numerous legal documents where his name appears in 
documents within the Monterrey archives, there is never any mention of 
his place of origin or any reference to his parents or ancestry. This 
seemingly deliberate attempt to obscure his origins has prompted 
historians to speculate about the reason for these conspicuous omissions. 
According to the noted historian Eugenio del Hoyo: 


“Of all the personages studied in this work, the most elusive is this one, 
Don Diego de Montemayor. We know almost nothing of his biography, 
neither place nor date of birth, nor the names of his parents, nor when he 
came to New Spain, nor what he did prior to entering with Alberto del 
Canto so as to found Saltillo. What a pity it is that there is no Inquisition 
proceeding against him, as with Carvajal, that would resolve all our 
doubts! Solely on the basis of weak conjectures, we believe him to be 
Portuguese in origin and born in the Raya de Portugal like so many of his 
comrades. We believe that the surname Montemayor, in this case, is a 
toponym that came to be converted into a permanently attached family 
surname, a very frequent thing in the surnames of the peninsular crypto- 
Jews; the surname Carvajal is one of them.” (Del Hoyo 1979, 299) 


The novelist-historian Somonte, however, attempts to link up the 
ancestry of Diego de Montemayor with the noble family of Montemayor 
associated with the villa of the same name. According to this hypothesis, a 
principal branch of the Montemayor family lived in the villa of Santaella 
in the province of La Rambla, and it gave rise to offshoots in Tenerife, 
Cordoba, Sevilla, Cuenca, and other places. (Somonte 1971, 37-43) 


Unfortunately, this case is weakened because the earliest date Somonte 
provides for this Santaella branch occurs a good seventy years after the 
birth of Diego de Montemayor. If Diego de Montemayor was a descendant 
of a noble family, it is difficult to believe that he would refrain from 
making any reference to such an ancestral lineage in the Monterrey 
records. 


It is appropriate at this point to qualify some of these assertions that 
have been made by del Hoyo regarding Sephardim in general, and Diego 
de Montemayor in particular. It is an overstatement that a toponymic 
surname, in and of itself, indicates Jewish origin. For instance, the 
surname Montemayor is a very common one in Spain and Portugal. 
Certain New Christians of Jewish descent did indeed have the surname 
Montemayor in Spain. One such individual was the New Christian writer 
Jorge de Montemayor, who in the 1520’s wrote pastoral novels, such as 
Diana. This does not mean, however, that the name Montemayor is a 
uniquely Jewish surname, but rather that some Jews, along with many 
more non-Jews, had it as a last name. Furthermore, whenever a newly 
arrived immigrant made his way to a new locale in the New World, it was 
not uncommon for such a person to refer to himself as originating from a 
certain city, for example, as Alonso de Cordoba. 


Del Hoyo and other historians have attempted to penetrate the shroud of 
mystery surrounding the Iberian beginnings of Don Diego. In the absence 
of any clear documents, no exact determinations can be made. The 
following, however, seems to be the scholarly consensus: Diego appears to 
have been born around 1530, making him approximately eighteen years 
when he decided to set forth for New Spain. Several towns called 
Montemayor have been considered as his possible site of origin. Within 
Spain, there are (1) Montemayor de la Pililla in the province of Valladolid, 
(2) Montemayor in the province of Huelva, close to Moguer, (3) 
Montemayor, a small town and old castle in the province of Cordoba, 
close to Malaga, and (4) a group of villages in Extremadura, within the 
Raya de Portugal, which bear the names Horcajo de Montemayor, 
Colmenar de Montemayor, and Montemayor del Rio on the border of the 
province of Salamanca, and Montemayor de los Bafios in the Caceres 
region. (5) Within Portugal, there are a Montemor Velho and a Montemor 
Novo. (Del Hoyo 1979, 299-300) 
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“We can divide the land into three regions. The first, the Sierra, for which we owe thanks to 
God because of its beauty and form. Its flanks are dry. There is neither a large nor a small 
opening from which a river or creek does not emerge.” 


—Alonso de Leon 
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“The second part is the waterfall to the north, about 18 leagues away.” 


—Alonso de Leon 


Del Hoyo is inclined to favor the complex of villages in the Raya de 
Portugal where the name Montemayor abounds, principally because so 
many of the crypto-Jews who emigrated to the New World came from this 
region. Certainly, in the wake of the establishment of the Inquisition in 
Portugal in 1540, many of these crypto-Jews made their way into the 


Andalusian towns and villages, then rode on horseback to Sevilla, where 
they would board ship so as to make their getaway to the New World. 


The best candidate for his ultimate hometown origin is likely the town 
of Montemayor close to Malaga, which is the one cited at the outset. This 
would explain why Diego de Montemayor and his wife, Inés, were residing 
in the nearby port city of Malaga. 


The Three Marriages of Diego de Montemayor 


It appears that Diego de Montemayor was married three times. The first 
marriage was to Inés Rodriguez, his sailing partner to the New World, 
from whom he had a daughter named Inés Rodriguez after her mother; the 
adoption of the maternal surname was in accordance with the practice in 
Portugal and Extremadura. It is possible that Diego’s first wife died in 
childbirth or shortly thereafter, and that in remembrance of his deceased 
wife, he decided to name the child after her. This daughter, Inés 
Rodriguez, later became the wife of the Portuguese settler Baltasar 
Castafio de Sosa. 


His second marriage was to Maria de Esquivel who gave birth to his 
only son, Diego de Montemayor el mozo. 


While advanced in years and still living in Mazapil, Diego the elder 
married Juana Porcalla de la Cerda, with whom he had one daughter, Dofia 
Estefania. Juana was the daughter of the Basque conquistador Porcallo. 
She was also sister of Lorenzo de Porcallo de la Cerda, owner of an estate 
close to Toluca, and sister to Maria Porcallo wedded to Pedro Fernandez 
de Castro who in 1567 resided in Zacatecas. This explains the close 
relationship between the Montemayors and the Fernandez de Castros, the 
latter being clearly of Jewish descent. As noted earlier, Juana Porcallo was 
killed by her jealous husband around 1581 because of her extramarital 
affair with Alberto del Canto. 


The Founding of Monterrey 


The Spanish chronicler Alonso de Leon says the following concerning 
Don Diego and his settlement: 


“Some years passed since the departure of the Spaniards from this 
kingdom [of Nuevo Leon]. And because the villa of Saltillo is too small a 
place for men of great spirit, and Captain Diego de Montemayor was such 
a one, apart from being valiant, he was desirous of performing an 
important service to His Majesty no matter what. Seeing that the land was 
abandoned and that his commission had already expired, he realized he 
would need a new order from His Majesty or from the viceroy in order to 
return anew to the settlement of the depopulated areas. But, guided as he 
was by honest ambition, he did not wish to have to resort to such 
contrivances. 


“He gathered together twelve companions, his friends, from those who 
had been in the kingdom. He told them how the Indians of the kingdom 
would beckon to him, that he come to settle there, because they were well 
known. The [friends] agreed to the proposition, gave their word to assist 
him, and resolved to undertake the said entry. 


“They brought their wives, sons, and cattle, with all that belonged to 
them and was necessary for the undertaking. Because they had seen the 
land, they focused their intentions upon the spring where the city is today, 
it being among the best and most abundant in the Indies. 


“On the north bank of the riverside, he founded a city titled Nuestra 
Sefiora de Monterrey, on account of New Spain being governed at the time 
by D. Gaspar de Zufiga y Acevedo, Count of Monterrey, Ojos de Santa 
Lucia, and of the Valle de Extremadura. In the year 1596, on September 
20th, he made it the capital city of the kingdom, the metropolis to all the 
others made in it, as is evident since its founding. It stayed on this location 
with the passage of time until Captain Diego Rodriguez, chief justice of 
the kingdom, decided to move it to the south side of the spring for greater 
convenience. 


“On the day of its founding, he named mayors and magistrates. The 
mayors were Alonso de la Barreda and Pedro Ifigo. Magistrates, Juan 
Pérez de los Rios, Diego Diaz de Berlanga, and Diego Maldonado. General 
solicitor, Diego de Montemayor, his son. Scribe, Diego Diaz de Berlanga. 
He indicated the properties, public commons, and the rest necessary for a 
settlement. 


“With the settlement accomplished in the year of 1596, the treasurer 
Diego de Montemayor arranged a meeting of all the residents. In 


attendance were P. Baldo Cortés, curate and vicar of the villa of Saltillo, 
and fray Cristobal de Espinosa, the guardian of that convent. In that 
meeting, it was decreed in what manner they would inform the viceroy. It 
was agreed that this should be done through letters, making four copies— 
one to the captain, the other to the vicar, one to the guardian, and the other 
to the residents. With the letter closed and sealed, they turned it over to 
Juan Pérez de los Rios to deliver it to His Excellency, the Count of 
Monterrey.” (De Leon 1961, 60-61) 


What Diego de Montemayor had done was illegal: He had established a 
settlement of colonizers without proper governmental authorization. 
Indeed, after the expiration of Carvajal’s authorization orders, an order had 
been received from the viceroy not to repopulate the area. Montemayor 
had deliberately violated the standing viceregal order. If he were to avoid 
suffering the same tragic fate as Gaspar Castafio de Sosa for striking out 
on his own, he would have to appease the viceroy somehow and to hold off 
his local enemies. The naming of the settlement after the viceroy was 
intended to minimize the likelihood of official disapproval, but it had to 
be followed up with an active letter-writing campaign to persuade the 
viceroy of the worthwhileness of such an enterprise. Furthermore, it was 
important to ward off the assault of their most formidable opponent: Juan 
de Morlete, the dreaded capturer of both Luis de Carvajal and Castafio de 
Sosa, and the zealous agent of the Inquisition. The resourceful 
Montemayor, cagily anticipating Morlete’s moves, was able to 
outmaneuver the Saltillo-based agent and to frustrate successfully his 
designs, thereby avoiding becoming the next of his victims. 


It is of interest that Montemayor was joined in his settlement effort by 
several members of the failed Castafio de Sosa expedition, many of whom 
were Portuguese such as quartermaster Juan Pérez de los Rios and his 
relative Cristobal de Heredia, Juan Lopez, Pedro de Ifigo, Manuel de 
Mederos (from the Azores), and Blas Martin (or Martinez), as well as 
Spaniards such as Diego Diaz de Berlanga. A few years later, even 
members of the unsuccessful Ofiate expedition, such as Bernabé de las 
Casas, would make their way to Monterrey. 


The chronicler de Leon continues: 


“Juan Morlete was informed of this [illegal settlement], for he had the 
commission of Nueva Vizcaya to govern Saltillo. He came from Mazapil 


and deceitfully took away the copy [of Juan Pérez de los Rios], and took it 
upon himself to administer justice against those in Monterrey. Without 
admitting to any impropriety, Captain Juan Pérez exhibited his written 
commission and stated what had happened. 


“Captain Montemayor sent a new dispatch to the viceroy, informing him 
of what had transpired. He sent him notices, by way of chaptered letters, 
against Juan Morlete.” (De Leon 1961, 61) 


Upon receiving the disturbing report from Juan Pérez de los Rios about 
Morlete’s action, Montemayor decided that letter writing to the viceroy 
was insufficient. With little time to spare, he saddled his horse and rode 
quickly to Mexico City to present his case to the viceroy and the ruling 
council. He not only had to persuade the viceroy to permit the embryonic 
settlement to continue to grow, but he also had to defend his own claim to 
the leadership of that colony. The viceroy, who had once recommended 
that none of Carvajal’s followers be allowed to assume the governorship, 
was sufficiently impressed with Diego de Montemayor to reconsider his 
position. The chronicler De Leon has this to say about the viceroy’s 
evaluation of the illegal colony named after him: 


“Having consulted with the Real Acuerdo, it seemed to the viceroy to be 
notably excessive. Moreover, considering what could result from this, he 
entertained going so far as to apprise His Majesty, but ended up 
dispatching an order to encourage the settlement, and [instructing] Captain 
Diego de Montemayor that he not exceed the order given by his viceroy, 
and that he be given the title of governor on February 11, 1599. 


“Since the viceroy had as his proper concern that of service to His 
Majesty, and also of this new settlement that depended on His Excellency, 
he encouraged it so that it not falter. Notified of the [existence of] mines in 
this kingdom, in fulfillment of the stipulation granted by His Majesty that 
the settlers not pay more than a tenth of the silver taken out, he ordered 
that [special marking] irons be brought forth to mark the official reales 
[coins], by order of February 12th of said year of ‘99. 


“These were sent the same month and year, with a letter from the 
governor Diego de Montemayor, by a colonel in the royal army on a 
Castilian ten-piece [un diezmo], and at the bottom [of these irons] were 
inscribed letters that said: ‘Kingdom of Leon’. He delivered it to Father 
Cebrian de Acevedo Ovalle wrapped in a sewn canvas bound with a 


maguey string, and sealed with four seals impressed with yellow wax, two 
at the ends and two at the sides; leaving a message and an obligatory date 
for the said governor to send him a testimony within three months time as 
to how and whether he had received it in the said form, and that 
instructions would soon follow.” (De Leon 1961, 61) 


The solemn act of formally announcing the establishment of the city, to 
be named Ciudad Metropolitana de la Nuestra Senora de Monterrey, was 
on September 20, 1596. The declaration was made in public by Don Diego 
de Montemayor in the presence of the members of the city council. 
Surrounding an improvised table, they drew their swords and raised them 
into the air. Meanwhile soldiers roundabout raised their arquebuses into 
the air and, upon Montemayor’s order, fired a thunderous volley. 


The tiny villa of Monterrey was finally on its way. There is little doubt 
that its founders, a mere twelve men and their families, were conscious of 
the historic moment, seeing in their groundbreaking enterprise the 
beginnings of a great city. Admittedly, there were many settlement 
problems besetting them, the foremost of which was the ongoing war with 
the Indians. One reason given in the Act of Foundation for the 
establishment of the villa was that it would serve as a half way point 
between the mining city of Zacatecas seventy leagues to the southwest and 
the port city of Tampico another seventy leagues or so to the east on the 
Gulf of Mexico. This new route would allow easier trade and shipment of 
silver between these two outlying cities, thereby avoiding the long and 
circuitous route usually taken through Mexico City to Vera Cruz. 
Connecting roads, protected by garrisoned presidios, would certainly 
follow. 
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The Sierra of Monterrey. 
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Photo: Nicolas Rendon, 1876 
The springs of Monterrey. 


The site for the city was blessed with a number of bountiful springs, 
among them the spring named Ojos de Santa Lucia by Luis de Carvajal 
and referred to as Ojo de Monterrey by Diego de Montemayor (today it is 
called Alberca de Monterrey). On the northern border of this spring Luis 
de Carvajal had previously established the villa of San Luis. In like 
manner, it was on this same location that Diego de Montemayor would 
proceed to reestablish the colony. 


The location for the budding city of Monterrey was ideal. The 
settlement was situated in what the first settlers called the Valley of 
Extremadura, perhaps because it reminded them of the Extremadura 
region in western Spain from which many had come. In the background 
loomed the Cerro de los Mitras, the twin-peaked saddle-shaped mountain 
that greeted them every morning at the break of dawn. The city of 
Monterrey was situated “next to a large forest and springs. The place is 
placid, salutary, very moderate, with goodly airs from the earth and with 
many forests, pasture lands, rivers, springs, fields for cultivation, and 
mines in the territory.’(Somonte 1971, 109) The jurisdiction of the city 
was to extend initially over a square area, thirty leagues to each side, with 
the villa at its center. Plots of land intended specifically for city use, 


inclusive of pastures, were to be found within a one-league radius of the 
city center. 


Life, however, was difficult during the first few years. Surrounding the 
large plaza were the makeshift hovels of the first settlers, their homes no 
more than primitive matchstick structures supported by poles and with 
matted-down roofs. The settlers had to cope with the problems of scarcity 
of food and the constant threat posed by the Indians. The bishop Alonso de 
la Mota y Escobar had this to say about the harshness of settler life in the 
New Kingdom of Leon: 


“This kingdom with good reason could be called the Kingdom of a Ring, 
because although there 1s much land and [because it is] leagues away from 
any settlement, there is not in all of it but one tiny place where there are 
up to twenty Spaniards, which they call the villa of Monterrey, because the 
count of that name being the viceroy of New Spain gave permission and 
authorization that it be populated in the year 1594. This villa is governed 
by a governor appointed by the viceroy of New Spain. The religious 
teaching is from the Franciscan friars, and there is not until now a 
beneficed clergyman on account of the poverty of the people. Before this 
villa was named Monterrey, it was customary to call it Santa Lucia and 
some call it this today; and even though there are two distinct names, they 
mean the same thing. The residents are extremely poor such that they do 
not even have houses of adobe, but have rather plastered palisades. They 
are starting to show a little profit from the cultivated plots of corn and 
wheat that as of today are not considerable. 


“The entrance to this kingdom is by way of the villa of Saltillo that we 
spoke of above, which upon exiting from there one walks toward the north 
following a winding road toward the west .. . This kingdom is widespread 
and totally unpopulated, that unto today it is not trodden nor its paths 
beaten by Spaniards. But some who have entered it say that it is of aa 
peaceful character, of good fertile valleys, well supplied with fountains 
and rivers, with sufficient woods and groves, that all this is most ready to 
be populated. But because in this world no great value is attached to lands, 
waters, and woods, in addition to which there not having been in this 
kingdom any notice of mines or metals, which is the magnet stone of the 
Spaniard, he is not drawn to them nor does he claim them for himself. 


“There is notice that in this land there are barbaric Indians, few in 
number, who live on settlements of straw, and whose conversion is not 
dealt with presently, until the time comes when God has determined to 
move the hearts of the kings to order this and other entries [into the 
land]... The people of these lands is nude and poor and most barbaric, in 
that they have no trace of knowledge of idolatry nor sacrifice, nor of a 
temple, because they all live prone and inclined toward the ground like 
brutes, without raising their eyes from it, and that is their total 
preoccupation: hunting for food with the arrow, procreating, and making 
war.” (Mota y Escobar 1940, 208-210) 


The Arrival of the First Settlers 


During the governorship of Montemayor, new settlers continued to 
arrive. Many had come in search of wealth, hoping to strike it rich through 
the discovery of a major gold or silver lode in the nearby mountains. 
Others were inspired by the reports of the Seven Seven Cities of Cibola or 
the Fountain of Youth, reportedly somewhere “further up north”. Among 
the newcomers were merchants, mercenary soldiers, and later on 
specialized workers such as carpenters and tailors. 


A major motivating factor for many of these settlers was the 
opportunity to possess land. In Spain a small aristocratic minority, with 
the approval of the crown, controlled vast tracts of lands. The possession 
of significant landholdings conferred privilege and prestige, not to 
mention influence and power. So as to encourage settlement in the New 
World, the Spanish crown sought to grant to the first settlers, and to their 
descendants, not only sizable tracts of land, but the opportunity to regard 
themselves as hidalgos, that is, as members of the lower nobility. 


The Land Grants and Ennoblement 


Now that official recognition had been secured, Governor Montemayor 
could dedicate himself to the task of establishing the villa. 


The apportionment of land was a first priority. In accordance with 
Spanish practice, the villa was assigned a well-defined area for growth and 
development. The typical Spanish town had a centrally located plaza 
featuring a church and an administrative building. 


The land was then divided among the Spanish settlers, with the largest 
tract of land being granted to the governor. A single individual would 
typically receive either one or two tracts of grazing land for his herd, or he 
could receive one to four caballerias. A caballeria was the tract of land 
assigned to agricultural cultivation. The caballeria was forty-two hectares 
(79 ares by 55 centiares, with an are taken to be one hundred square 
meters). 


The first caballerias, originally called l/abores, were awarded to 
compensate Spaniards for their military contribution to the conquest of 
New Spain. Land could also be given specifically for economically 
productive projects such as silver mines, sugar and flour mills, and other 
enterprises. 


The typical land grant, called a merced de tierra, in the New Kingdom 
of Leon consisted of four caballerias for cultivation (171 hectares), a plot 
for a home and orchard (10 hectares), plus a range for livestock grazing 
(1755 hectares). 


A sitio de ganado, or grazing site, was destined to serve as the 
pastureland for the roving herds of domesticated animals. This consisted 
of a square tract, its size dependent on the animals to be raised. If the 
intended grazing was for ganado mayor (cattle and sheep), the allotted 
land was in the form of a square, 5000 varas on each side; if the pasture 
land was for ganado menor (sheep and goats), the dimensions of the 
square were 3333 varas to each side. (Von Wobeser 1989, 19-25) 


The final step in the land grant involved a ceremonial transfer of land 
ownership. The recipient would come out to the land accompanied by the 
chief mayor, the alcalde mayor. As the recipient yanked out grasses from 
the ground, he would shout “ Viva el Rey!” (Long live the King!), indicating 
that he was its new proprietor. 


According to the terms of the land grant, the new owners obligated 
themselves to use the lands for the purposes indicated; they were to reside 
on it for at least four years, after which time they could sell, trade, 
transfer, or split up their land as they saw fit. However, they were not to 
sell the land to any church, monastery, or ecclesiastic individual. 
Nonetheless, as the records indicate, there was considerable trafficking in 
land sales, and the church accumulated large land holdings. 


It is known that Diego de Montemayor e/ mozo inherited eight 
caballerias from his father, a figure matched only by José de Trevifio, and 
exceeded only by Diego de Berlanga who had twelve. After the fulfillment 
of the four-year residency requirement, the aspiring settler could legally 
make his claim for inclusion into the New World nobility. (Del Hoyo 1979, 
326) 


In the Ordenanzas de Nuevas Poblaciones granted by Philip II in July 
1573, it was established that: “Those who obligate themselves to the said 
settlement, and who have settled and fulfilled their contract, so as to honor 
their persons and descendants and what is theirs, as the first settlers, so 
that it be of laudable memory, we make them hijosdalgo of a recognized 
place to them and to their legitimate descendants, so that in the town in 
which they settle and in whatever other parts of the Indies, they be 
regarded as hijosdalgo and as noble persons of lineage and recognized 
place, and that such be adopted, that they enjoy all the honors and 
preeminences, and that they be allowed to do all the things which the 
hijosdalgo and cavaliers can do in the kingdom of Castile according to the 
statutes, laws, and customs of Spain, that they can and should enjoy them.” 
(Cavazos Garza 1964, 11) 


The pursuit of Spanish honor, the pride of nobleza, the pursuit of 
hidalguia, manifests itself frequently in the documents these individuals 
left behind, with explicit mention of the privileges and obligations 
incumbent upon them as a result of ‘the quality of their person’ or to their 
‘noble lineage’. Many prefixed their name with Don. The use of this 
originally ennobling prefix became so frequent and widespread in New 
Spain that it was ultimately rendered meaningless as any indication of 
nobility; today it is used in Mexico as little more than as a polite verbal 
token of respect. 


Early Missionary Efforts among the Indians 


The chronicler de Leon writes: 


“In the year 1600, [the viceroy] dispatched the priest Cebrian de 
Acevedo, a presbyter clergyman from México. By order of the viceroy, and 
at His Majesty’s expense, he brought six soldiers for a garrison plus a 
large quantity of cows, oxen, ploughs, and clothes. He requested religious 


men of the Franciscan order to accompany him and, in accordance with the 
command of His Excellency, that they found a convent. 


“In the year 1603, an order was executed for the royal officials of 
Zacatecas to provide charity to the religious men—who were fray Lorenzo 
Gonzalez, the old one, and fray Martin de Altamira. They were the first of 
this persuasion and religion. Whether one or another administered before 
the [Franciscan] clergymen or not, I do not care to make a statement. 
When this clash between the Franciscan order and the clergymen was 
pending before the Real Audiencia in México, each one pretended to be 
the first. Since in such a tribunal, it has not yet been resolved between the 
two parties, I free myself from concern with this issue. 


“There were two religious men in the city convent of goodly life and 
personal example, who were the said Fr. Lorenzo and Fr. Martin. This 
[latter] one was a layman who in his sanctity indoctrinated the Indians, 
and who was ordered by the prelates to be ordained. He would go to the 
land to preach and to catechize unto the Indians, this being his major 
consolation. In the middle of all this, God was served to use his saintly 
zeal by taking him to the already depopulated province of Coahuila so as 
to return to the teaching and to the watering of the remaining [spiritual] 
plants. And they [the Indians], seeing this religious saint clothed in so 
much humility, killed him just because of his preaching unto them, and as 
if they had won some glory and honor. His soul will find reward for his 
labors in the heavens above, and so too with the three Nahua Indians who 
went with him. Afterward, a cruel retaliation was done to the Indians, and 
they paid with their lives, women, and children for the cruel death of such 
an innocent appointed one of God. 


“After the referred-to punishment, the Indians of this kingdom, whether 
it be peacetime or war, committed whatever evils they could. In the site 
called Camacho, below the cultivated field that today is Santa Catalina, 
was a settlement made by Pedro Ifigo, a first councilman of Monterrey, 
and the Indians killed him without cause. 


“Some days later, where today stands the field of Juan Cavazos, it was 
held at the time by Domingo Manuel whom the Indians killed grievously 
in this manner: these Indians had stolen a herd of mares. Domingo Manuel 
and Juan Pérez de los Rios came out, went after them and caught up with 
them, and inflicted great destruction upon them, killing some and 


capturing others, and making all the rest to flee. The mares were returned. 
Afterward, the head Indian on the farm, having sustained six or eight 
injuries, complained that they [the Spaniards] had gone out deliberately to 
mistreat them (as if they had not given cause for this). Domingo Manuel 
told him that the man who had gone out with him was wicked; however, he 
informed them that they would not be punished, that indeed he would cure 
them [of their injuries]. The Indian replied: If you had not taken him 
along, he would not have gone. In the end, he ended up curing the Indian. 
When the Indian had fully convalesced, he paid for his care by coming one 
day around mealtime, he along with two others. They placed themselves 
about the small door, and at the time that the poor [Domingo Manuel] was 
about to give a tortilla to the injured one, the Indian gave him a blow on 
the arm with a flint-edged weapon /macana/ that caused him to faint. The 
Indians caught him then without any means of protection. They stripped 
him, placed a rope around his neck, filled him with arrows, and hanged 
him within a large unearthed pit. They also looted and destroyed all that 
there was. 





The Church of San Francisco, burial place of the founders of Monterrey. Demolished in 1914. 


“At that time, there was no other cultivated field, nor much to eat. They 
[the Indians] would arrive at the settlement to request a few things, and 
they would pass on in complete unhappiness. One day, a neighbor from the 
city came, found the destruction and the unfortunate [Domingo Manuel] 
dead. In fear, he returned to the city for advice. They went for the body 
and buried it. Thus just in a few days, two of the first settlers were lost to 
the hands of these indomitable barbarians.” (De Leon 1961, 62-63) 


The Death of Diego de Montemayor 


“The governor was a man advanced in years, exhausted, who had not 
spent it with the gratification he had sought. Because the land was 
deprived of all that was necessary, for it was well supplied with urgent 
demands and enemies. In the midst of his concerns, he was overtaken by 
death, the enemy of all living things, and he rendered his soul unto God. 
They buried his body in the convent of San Francisco in the year 1610. His 
burial rites were performed in conformity with the capabilities of the land. 
His death was felt, and with much weeping by all. His son went to México 
and brought confirmation of his title, assumed for himself such a charge, 
and proceeded to emulate the recent example of his father.” (De Leon 
1961, 63) 


Diego de Montemayor el mozo 


The will of Don Diego de Montemayor has been lost to posterity. After 
Don Diego’s death, his son Diego de Montemayor el mozo assumed the 
governorship of the New Kingdom of Leon with the approval of the 
viceroy. The younger Diego, son of Maria de Esquivel and married to 
Elvira de Renteria, unfortunately did not survive his father for very long. 
In 1611, the tiny villa was overrun by the floodwaters emanating from the 
spring and the Santa Lucia River, resulting in the destruction of over half 
of the homes in Monterrey. The respectful son, Diego, took it upon himself 
to transfer the bones of his father to a new location, little realizing that his 
own would soon be joined with those of his father. 

In the wake of the devastating overflow, Diego e/ mozo became deathly 
ill, possibly as a result of flood-engendered infection. In that same year, he 
sold off his hacienda of San Francisco to José de Trevifio for 4,000 pesos. 


By April 26, 1611, Diego was preparing his last will and testament, 
requesting “I state that if my death should occur in this city, that my body 
be buried in the main church of this city.” He claimed as his assets eleven 
caballerias acquired by purchase, grant, and exchange, two of which were 
to be given to a certain Juanico “for having been born and grown up in this 
house” and four to his brother-in-law Gonzalo Fernandez de Castro; the 
lands corresponding to the Potrero and the Boca de Santiago; half of all 
the oxen and cattle, as well as all the farm implements and tools, to be 
found in the estate of San Antonio del Vinculo “del Gobernador mi senor 
padre’; half of the cattle and horses in the mouth of the San Gabriel 
River; half of all the oxen and carts taken to the Huasteca and half of what 
was brought back from the port of Tampico. 


In his will, he left some of his holdings in the form of an ecclesiastical 
fund [una capellania, a chaplaincy] to be administered by members of the 
Franciscan Order that would serve as “a link between my soul and that of 
my parents and my wife and my relatives and persons of obligation who 
are deceased.” Interest from this fund would be used for teaching Catholic 
doctrine to the natives, and the provision of aid to the poor, widows, 
orphans, and the sick. (Villanueva de Cavazos 1991, 13-16) 


Diego el mozo was buried in the newly constructed Franciscan convent. 
Regrettably, in 1914, the upper portion of the centuries-old convent was 
demolished by General Antonio I. Villareal. The underground ancient 
cemetery, containing the graves of the founding fathers of Monterrey, was 
untouched and is to be found underneath what is today the Circulo 
Mercantil, on the upper part of Zaragoza Street, close to the Plaza Mayor. 
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The Garzas of Lepe and the Canary 
Island Conversos 


During the governorship of Montemayor, a few newcomers 
distinguished themselves because of their substantial assets and the 
number of people they brought to the colonization effort. One such family 
was that of Marcos Alonso Garza, born in the villa of Lepe, Spain, in the 
province of Huelva, together with his wife, Juana de Trevifio, born in 
Mexico City. The Garzas hailing from Lepe were New Christians of Jewish 
descent, and they were actively practicing crypto-Jews. 


The Villa of Lepe 


Historically, Lepe has the distinction of being the town associated by 
name with Diego de Lepe, the mariner born in nearby Palos who was the 
first to spot land from Columbus’s flagship. During the Roman epoch, 
Lepe was the home base of the Twelfth Roman Legion, whose soldiers 
named the locale Leptis. It sits on the sandy coastal plain lined with banks 
and canals. The landscape is not particularly striking, featuring only two 
small hills named Tio Parra and Cabezarias. Its fresh water supply is 
provided mainly by the Rio Piedras, which courses into the Mediterranean, 
and by a small creek named La Sisera. The villa, as it did in medieval 
times, has an active maritime industry focusing on sardines, tuna, and 
shellfish. Nowadays it is best known for its figs and almonds, and for its 
burgeoning tourist industry. (EUI, “Lepe’’) 


Jews and Conversos in Lepe 


Prior to the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, there was a small 
Jewish community in Lepe. In the taxes assessed by the Crown upon the 
Jewish communities in Spain as part of the repartimiento of 1474, the 
Jews of Lepe contributed 1,500 and 1,000 maravedis, respectively, in the 


years 1474 and 1482. (Suarez Fernandez 1964, 68) The assessed tax rate 
for the Jewish community was usually one gold castellano per household. 
However, for a family of lesser means, the tax rate could be reduced to 
one-half or one-third of a castellano. (Suarez Bilbao 1995,19,42) Since a 
castellano was worth 490 maravedis at that time, one can conclude that 
there were no less than three and no more than nine Jewish households in 
Lepe as of 1474. The more likely total is that of three or four Jewish 
households in Lepe. By 1482, only two families remained. In 1483, the 
Inquisition prohibited Jews from residing within the dioceses of Sevilla, 
Cordoba, and Cadiz. As a result, all Jews were expelled from Andalucia 
within which Lepe is located. No further contributions by the Jews of Lepe 
are recorded after this date. 


Lepe belonged to the Marquesate of Ayamonte, and it was from this 
ancient Roman villa that King Ferdinand the Catholic would organize a 
fleet in Lepe to explore the Rio de la Plata in Montevideo. The seafaring- 
minded youths from this coastal town soon found their niche aboard 
galleons sailing westward for the shores of the New World. The idea of 
escaping to the New World in order to flee from the watchful eye of the 
Inquisition must have been particularly appealing to those recently 
converted Jews who wished to observe their ancestral religion in secret. 
Another impulse contributing to their departure may have been the 
widespread epidemic that devastated Lepe in 1516, wiping out most of its 
population and forcing many of the villa’s inhabitants, Old Christians and 
New Christians alike, to seek more healthful environs. (EUI, “Lepe’’) 


The Garzas were a small Judaizing clan of New Christians in Lepe. In 
conformity with the religious practices expected of them as newly 
converted conversos, they must have gone regularly to the local parish to 
demonstrate their seeming adherence to Christianity. The heretical 
activities of the Garzas may have attracted the attention of the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition, which prompted several of them to flee to the Canary 
Islands. 
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Courtesy of the Ayuntamiento of Lepe. 
The Tower of Catalan in Lepe, Spain. Built in the 17th Century. 


The Meaning of the Name Garza 


Upon conversion to Christianity, a Jew surrendered the family Hebraic 
surname and adopted instead a Spanish name. The name Garza in modern 
Spanish means heron, the long-legged, wading bird with the S-shaped 
neck, which is commonly found in the tropics. The heron feeds on frogs, 
fishes, and other aquatic animals. According to the Biblical dietary 
regulations of Leviticus XI: 13-19, 


“And these you shall have in detestation among the fowls; they shall not 
be eaten, they are a detestable thing: the great vulture, and the bearded 
vulture, and the ospray; and the kite and the falcon after its kind, every 
raven after its kind; and the ostrich, and the night-hawk, and the sea-mew, 
and the hawk after its kind; and the little owl, and the cormorant, and the 
great owl; and the horned owl, and the pelican, and the carrion-vulture; 
and the stork, and the heron after its kind and the hoopoe, and the bat.” 


All predatory birds are forbidden according to these Biblical 
proscriptions. The heron is regarded as a predatory bird, and an observant 
Jew is prohibited from eating its non-kosher meat. In the Torah 
commentary of Rabbi Levi Ben Gershom (Ralbag), written in the Old 
Spanish of the thirteenth century, a garza possibly refers to a vulture or 
woodpecker, birds which are likewise prohibited. One wonders if that 
Jewish convert, who was the first to bear the surname Garza, had an 
undisclosed intention in mind during his choice of surname, namely, to 
select a family name that would reflect what he had become: a detestable 
forbidden animal, a predator bird that feeds upon its prey, in short, a 
Christian. 


The New Christians in the Canary Islands 


After 1492, many converted Jews, as New Christians, fled to the Canary 
Islands under Spanish control. On these islands off the northwestern coast 
of Morocco, the Inquisition scrutiny was not so intense, and, as a result, it 
was possible for New Christians to use it as a way station while trying to 
escape elsewhere. 
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Inquisition list of the persons burned at the stake in the 1526 Auto-de-fe in the Canary 
Islands. Listed are Alonso de la Garza and Costanza de la Garza, both from Lepe, Spain. 
Courtesy of the Museo Canario. 


According to Luciene Wolf, the Canary Islands in the sixteenth century 
harbored three to four hundred New Christians, most of them confined to 


the western islands of Tenerife and La Palma. The New Christians were 
either Jews forcibly converted in 1497 by King Manuel in Portugal or 
those fleeing the Inquisition tribunals in Spain. 


As is evident from the sixteenth century Canary Island Inquisition 
records, the New Christians often spoke Hebrew and married among 
themselves, observed the Sabbath by lighting candles and abstaining from 
work on Saturday, recited Jewish prayers, and kept the Mosaic dietary 
laws. By the latter part of the 16th century, however, even though it was 
forbidden for any New Christian to leave the island, most of them had fled 
to the New World or to nearby Morocco. (Wolf 1926, xxi-xxv1) 


Nonetheless, the Inquisition was established on the Islands in 1499, and 
by 1524 the first edicts calling for the elimination of heresy took place. As 
is evident from Inquisition records, Garzas from Lepe were among the 
first to be burned at the stake during the first auto-de-fe in the Canary 
Islands. 


Death by Fire: The Auto-de-Fe 


In the First Book of Inquisitorial proceedings listing persons 
condemned for heresy, dated February 24, 1526, these people are listed as 
having been burned to death by Don Martin Ximenez, Inquisitor of the 
Canary Islands, in the first public auto-de-fe in the Canary Islands. 

“Names of the persons burned whose proceedings are contained herein: 

—Alvaro Gonzales, shoemaker, resident of the isle of La Palma, Folio J 

—Silvestre Gonzales, shoemaker, his son a New Christian, Folio CXC 


—Pero Gonzales, executioner, New Christian, resident of Canaria, Folio 
CCCXXXI 

—Alonso Yafiez, laborer, resident of Tenerife, CCCLXXXI 

—Alonso de la Garza, a native of Lepe, resident in the isle of La Palma, 
CCCCXVII deceased —Costanza de la Garza, his sister, the wife of Pedro 


de Lepe, resident in La Palma, Folio CCCCLXVI, this one died while 
under house arrest 


—Mencia Vaez, New Christian, wife of said Alvaro, New Christian, 
residents of the isle of La Palma, Folio DLXI 


—Master Diego de Valera, New Christian, who was a resident of La 
Palma and then in Gran Canary deceased —Alonso de Fatima, Morisco, 
New Christian, resident who was in La Palma, Folio DCLXXXVI 


—Juan de Tarifa, merchant, resident of Sevilla who hung himself in jail, 
heretic burned, Folio DCXX 


The Canary Island historian A. M. Millares described the first Auto-de- 
Fe thus: 


“At the beginning of February 1526, a luxurious retinue on horseback 
went through the streets of the very noble and royal city of Las Palmas, 
with drums and trumpets, pronouncing in the principal plazas that the 
magnificent Sr. D. Martin Jiménez, apostolic Inquisitor of the bishopric of 
the Canary Islands, would celebrate a public auto-de-Fe in the main plaza 
on the 24th of the same month and year, for the greater honor and glory of 
our Holy Catholic faith. 


“Some of the noble conquerors of the island accompanied this 
procession, composed of [Inquisition] familiars, or humble servants of the 
Holy Office, a work which they dispatched with a sense of true breeding, 
because in order to merit such a title, it was necessary to provide proofs of 
nobility that not all could present. 


“The contingent list for the auto was constituted by the following 
offenders [listed above]. 


“Accompanying these eight principal offenders were ten more who wore 
the habit of reconciled [penitents], that is, with Sambenito and 
coraza... [but who were not condemned to death]. 


“The act took place on the specified day with great ostentation and with 
a large following. The solemn swearing unto the faith was made in the 
principal plaza and an eloquent sermon was made. After a reading and an 
extensive recitation of the crimes of each offender, the eight relaxados 
[condemned penitents to be executed] were turned over to the secular 
judicial arm that took them immediately into custody. To the great 
contentment of the people, they were taken to the place where the bonfire 
awaited them, situated in an esplanade located outside the door and 
monastery of the Kings, and which ever since has taken the name of 
quemadero de la Cruz 6 plaza de la horca [‘the burning site of the cross” 


or “the hanging place’]. There they were to be given to the flames, 
prepared with solicited anticipation, and after some convenient 
exhortations in order to obtain a conversion in extremis, the act was 
performed by the scribe of war, which consisted of executing the sentence, 
until the bodies of the victims were reduced to ashes. 





Photo: Francisco Socorro. Courtesy of Museo Canario. 
The Santa Ana cathedral in Las Palmas, isle of Gran Canaria. The 1526 Auto-de-fe was held 
in the plaza in front of the church, where the sanbenito cloaks of the Garzas were hung for 
public display. 


“The Cathedral bells pealed languidly at intervals during the morning, 
to remind doubtlessly the relapsed [heretics] of their sad misfortune; and 
the spectators, consuming the event, returned tranquil to their homes, 
convinced that the pestilence would cease, and that they had assisted an 


explatory sacrifice necessary for the glory of God, and worthy of the 
highest recompense.” (Millares 1981, I: 87-88) 


The Heretics Burned in the First Auto-de-Fe in the 
Canary Islands 


The list of condemned heretics was divided into two groups, which are 
listed in the following order: (1) New Christians of Jewish descent, from 
Alvaro Gonzalez through Mencia Vaez. This group includes Alonso de la 
Garza and Costanza de la Garza; and (2) New Christians of Moorish 
descent, including Alonso de Fatima and Juan de Tarifa. Although all the 
above individuals were condemned to death, the listing also reflects the 
relative gravity of the sins committed by each transgressor, as determined 
by the Inquisition authorities. It is for this reason that Alvaro Gonzales, 
the recognized ringleader of the Judaizing clan in the Canary Islands, 
heads the list. 


The Garzas of Lepe—Alonso and Costanza—are listed between Alonso 
Yafiez and Mencia Vaez, both notorious crypto-Jews, indicating that the 
Garzas themselves were condemned to death for heresy as practicing 
Judaizers. “Alonso y Costanza de la Garza, vecinos de La Palma, 
confiscados sus bienes, y relajados en persona por herejes.” (Millares 
1981, I: 89). 

There appears to have been a determined effort by surviving Garza 
family members to destroy as much incriminating evidence as possible 
regarding the heretical Judaizing activities of Alonso and Costanza de la 
Garza. The Inquisition abecedario (“abcd book’’) is a register, which lists 
in alphabetical order, by first name, the persons burned and condemned by 
the Inquisition. Although Costanza de la Garza is listed, the name of 
Alonso de la Garza is conspicuously missing. For reasons that will be 
discussed below, the existent Inquisition dossier on the Garzas appears to 
have been deliberately altered. Indeed, the proceedings are missing with 
regard to Alonso de la Garza. Within the file of Costanza, all that is left is 
an innocuous listing of her valuables, and the legal proceeding initiated by 
her daughters to exonerate her from the crime of heresy. With this in mind, 
it follows that if a connection is to be developed between these Garza 
family members from Lepe and those who later settled in Monterrey, one 


must first appreciate the character of the Canary Island crypto-Jewish 
community. This secret world can be reconstructed from the incriminating 
evidence collected by the Inquisitors against the condemned crypto-Jews 
who went up in flames in the auto-de-fe of February 24, 1526, among them 
the flesh and blood and bones of the Judaizing Garzas of Lepe. 


Using original source material from the works by Wolf and Birch, it is 
possible to garner a fairly consistent picture of the level of crypto-Judaism 
prevalent among the Conversos in the Canary Islands. 


Alvaro Gonzales 


Alvaro Gonzales was the longstanding leader of the crypto-Jews in La 
Palma. He was Portuguese by birth, having been born in Castil Blanco, a 
city on the Spanish-Portuguese border. In his hometown he had apparently 
served in some official synagogue capacity, possibly as a cantor or perhaps 
even as a rabbi, for he seems to have been regarded as being well learned 
in Jewish practices. His wife, Mencia Vaez, was also a native of Castelo 
Blanco. In 1496, when the Jews of Portugal were forcibly converted to 
Christianity, Alvaro and his family were unable to escape the terrible fate 
of forced conversion that befell his brethren. He was approximately forty- 
two years of age at the time. 


As a nominal Christian, he was able to move freely within Spain and 
Portugal, all the while continuing his secretive Jewish religious practices. 
He lived first in Gibraltar for three years and then moved to the port city 
of San Miguel in the Azore Islands. 


Alvaro held his newly adopted Christian religion in contempt. In the 
Azores, ten years after his conversion, he was arrested for sacrilege. In a 
deposition of March 26, 1506, by a Guiomar Alonso, she reported that it 
was well known that “when Alvaro Gonzales, a shoemaker, resident in this 
isle, was in the Azores, he and other converts threw a crucifix down and 
spat upon it.” In another deposition by the Portuguese Jorge Perez, it was 
claimed that “When in the island of San Miguel, in the Azores, it was 
there commonly reported that Alvaro Gonzales was arrested in the said 
island and imprisoned for making a gesture of contempt as the priest 
elevated the Host, and that he and others imprisoned with him broke open 


the door and escaped, and that if they had not done so, Gonzales would 
certainly have been burned.” 


Alvaro escaped to the Canary Islands in 1504. On the island of La 
Palma, Alvaro worked as a shoemaker and bought some vineyards. He 
resumed his Jewish practices, going so far as to speak and act openly 
against Christianity with seemingly little fear. He called his wife Mencia 
and their three children—Duarte, Ana, and Antonio—by their Hebrew 
names. They ate only kosher meat at home. Their son Antonio was 
circumcised. He refused to have his slaves baptized, and warned them not 
to repeat anything to the Inquisitor about what they might have heard or 
seen in the house. 


A letter had already reached the Inquisitor’s offices in March 1519 
concerning “Alvaro Gonzales, a new convert from Judaism, [who] .. . has 
returned like a dog to the vomit, in spite of his profession of faith in the 
Catholic Church.” This letter was prompted by Alvaro’s having eaten meat 
on a fish day. 


In July 1524, a certain Juan Fernandez deposed that: 


“he was standing one Saturday night at the church door when Alvaro 
Gonzalez, newly converted from Judaism, came up . . . and took him to be 
a New Christian. That upon Gonzales asking where he came from, and 
what brought him to that land, deponent replied that he was a Portuguese 
and that God and his fortunes had brought him thither, whereupon 
Gonzalez replied that it was a bad country, a land of dogs who said that the 
crucified was their God—pointing to a crucifix over the high altar that 
could be seen through the open door; and further said that the crucified, 
playing ball one day in the synagogue, read a writing which he saw there, 
and which taught him all those things which he professed to know, and that 
because of what he said, their God had commanded them to hang him on a 
tree. Upon which deponent exclaimed: “What are you saying, Alvaro 
Gonzalez? What you say is very wrong,” but Gonzalez nudged him with 
his elbow, saying, “You could understand me if you wished,” and walked 
away.” (Wolf 1926, 33) 


It may have been this telling testimony that forced the hand of the 
Inquisition. Alvaro Gonzales was arrested by the Canary Islands 
Inquisition in 1524. At the time of his imprisonment, he was already 
seventy years of age and in very poor physical health. He denied any 


wrongdoing or sin against the Christian faith, “except that of cutting out 
the sinew,” which he initially denied, but later admitted, was a Jewish 
practice [the “sinew” is the sciatic nerve, which must be removed as part 
of Jewish kosher practice]. He declared that his enemies had provided 
false evidence against him. 


Physical examination of Alvaro Gonzales is “sorely affected in his 
reproductive member, and for being so ailing and very old, it is known and 
believed that the testimonies are correct that, on account of his sicknesses, 
he for a long while has been impotent and is unable to join carnally with a 
woman.” He was evaluated as “an old man of seventy years of age more or 
less, and in pain, and very damaged, and an unhealthy man of many 
years.” (Birch 1903, 73) 


Upon examination of other witnesses, further evidence of the critical 
role played by Alvaro Gonzales in the Canary Islands Converso 
community came to light. One friar, Juan de Villaspando, deposed in 
December 1524 that “it is publicly reported that Alvaro Gonzalez is not a 
Christian and was never baptized, and that he is a Rabbi, and that his house 
iS a Synagogue.” 

Another negative report that Alvaro’s house was used as a synagogue by 
the Jews of La Palma was turned in to the Holy Office on March 1526 by 
Friar Diego de Santiago who stated that “eighteen months ago he was 
walking through the streets of La Palma with Friar Juan de Salisteo, and in 
passing the house of Alvaro Gonzales, a New Christian converted from 
Judaism (burned by order of the Holy Office), they saw Maestre Diego [de 
Valera], a surgeon, coming out of the house, and as this was before sunrise 
and he was leaving by the back door, it aroused their suspicions, and his 
companion said to this witness: “What if he is coming to the synagogue?” 
And this witness replied: “They are all Jews given over to the Devil.” 


In October 1524, cross-examination of Alonso de Luxan and a slave in 
the Gonzales household revealed that “Alvaro Gonzales and his sons speak 
mockingly of Christians, say that all their teaching is nonsense . . . saying 
that the crucifix was nothing but a piece of wood.” 


His house was reported to be “a synagogue, especially as it is reported 
that the said Gonzales is a convert, who fled from Portugal for fear of 
being seized for observing Jewish ceremonies.” One other letter of 
complaint to the Bishop of Canary alleged that “Alvaro Gonzales tries to 


ruin Christians by bringing lawsuits against them, and states that there are 
a great number of converts from Judaism of both sexes in the island (La 
Palma).” 


One Christmas Day in 1520 or 1521, a priest, Pedro da Costa, had 
recited Midnight Mass in La Palma the night before, and was on his way to 
say Mass at dawn in nearby San Pedro el Viejo when he met Alvaro 
Gonzalez and his Moorish slave Ifes on the road. Both were “driving an 
animal bearing a load of wood, whereupon witness [the priest] said: “Are 
you not ashamed, Alvaro Gonzales, to be working this animal on such a 
day? To which he [Alvaro] replied that he had forgotten what day it was.” 


To one Alonso Lopez de Talavera, Alvaro is supposed to have said, “It is 
better to be a good Jew than a bad Christian.” 


By February 1525, the Inquisition case against Alvaro was strengthened 
by another negative deposition. A certain Fernan Grande-Mesa deposed 
that he had known “Alvaro Gonzales ten or twelve years and has never 
known him to go to church until the Inquisition was established in the 
islands, and that he is continually bringing lawsuits against Christians, and 
has never been known to lose his case, as he has the reputation of bribing 
the judges.” 


Even while in prison, his fellow inmates “bear witness that his whole 
conduct and conversation point to his being a Jew; that he talks incessantly 
of Jewish ceremonies, showing that he is well versed in the Jewish creed; 
that he speaks Hebrew and will never listen to a word against Jews. 


That he laughs at the friar who comes to persuade him to go to 
confession, and told his companions that he had deceived him.” 


It was the decision of the appointed judges that Alvaro Gonzalez was 
“suilty of heresy and because he has perjured himself, he must be brought 
out of the auto [de fe] gagged.” In the summation, it was also claimed that 
“the accused not only returned to the deadly creed of the Jews, but taught 
and spread it among others, and that he is to be delivered over to the civil 
authorities as an apostate who has returned to Judaism.” He was to be 
“delivered to the justice and secular arm and unto the very noble Sefior 
Diego de Herrera, governor of this isle and his lieutenant [governor] and to 
whatever other justices effectively.” 


On February 24, 1526 the gagged Alvaro Gonzales was led to the 
scaffold in the public square; his scaffold faced yet another scaffold on 
which were seated the dignitaries and churchmen present. Alvaro Gonzales 
was “dressed in a sambenito with a paper crown on his head”, and the 
records indicate that he was “delivered to the civil authorities, who took 
him away in a large multitude” to be burned at the stake. (Wolf 1926, 14- 
24, 32-50) 


Silvestre Gonzales 


Silvestre Gonzales, son of Alvaro, experienced a similar fate. When 
brought to the Inquisition prison for interrogation, he was described as “a 
shoemaker, New Christian, resident of the island of La Palma.” He 
steadfastly denied involvement in any Jewish practices, claiming that he 
had never eaten kosher meat, nor had he seen it killed; did not understand 
or speak Hebrew; had no dealings with Jews, and always followed the 
Christian religion. He was also accused of having carnal intercourse with a 
Moorish slave. 


Many witnesses were called, however, who testified that “[of] the 
[Gonzales] house being a synagogue, as would appear from the number of 
converts seen entering there at nightfall, draped in their cloaks ‘like 
women’ and endeavoring to escape notice, for which reason they do not all 
go in at the same time, but allow a short time to elapse between each 
party.” 

After frequent denials and an escape from prison, Silvestre was 
recaptured. Because of his perjuries, the Inquisition authorities ordered 
him to be gagged, seated on an ass, and whipped through the public streets. 


He was sentenced to be subjected to torture, and was “bound hands and 
feet to a frame, and water poured down his throat. At the second jar of 
water he begs to be unbound, and promises to speak the truth, that he will 
say that he is a dog and a Jew, and if they will only unbind him he will tell 
the number of Jews in the island, that he and his father have always been 
Jews, and that it is true that his father said that the religion of Moses was 
better than that of the Christians. Questioned, however, as to the people 
who came to his father’s house and their purpose in coming, he says that 
some came on business and may all the devils be masters of his soul if 


they came for any Jewish ceremony, that his father told him that as they 
could not be Jews in their actions, they must be Jews at heart, but declares 
that his father said these things to himself alone. Being given more water 
he confesses that it was said to his mother and all the family. Two days 
later being brought into court he declares that his confession made under 
torture was lies, that he said the first thing that came to his mind to be set 
free. He is again put to torture, and at the second jar of water begs to be 
released, saying that he is a Jew, but God forgive him for the false 
testimony he gave against his father, mother, and brothers. He declares 
that there are Jews in the island, and that they meet at a certain house for 
prayer, but immediately denies it, and says he is lying. After four more 
jars of water he begs to be released, and swears to speak the truth. He is 
unbound and taken away.” (Wolf 196, 50-55) 


Along with his father, Silvestre was burned at the stake for heresy. 


Mencia Vaez 


The evidence used against Mencia Vaez, wife of Alvaro Gonzales, was 
plentiful. The same witnesses who had testified against her husband and 
sons also testified against her, and the same charges of engaging in the 
deadly creed of the Jews were made. She at first made sweeping denials of 
any such Judaizing activities. 


Little did Mencia know that her son Antonio cooperated fully with the 
Inquisition, and undermined her denials. 


Antonio reported that he had heard “his parents speaking Hebrew; that 
he remembers his father saying to his mother that ‘God being present in 
the Host was nonsense,’ upon which she warned him to be careful.” At 
eighteen years of age, when he shared the same bedroom with his parents, 
he remembered that “upon retiring at night and rising in the morning, 
instead of crossing themselves and kneeling down as did this deponent, 
they said certain prayers in Hebrew.” 


In his January 1526 deposition, Antonio testified that three years earlier 
that “after the servants had retired, his mother and his brother Silvestre 
and his sister Ana spoke to him in a language which he supposes was 
Hebrew, and that Silvestre spoke disparagingly of Christians.” Antonio 
admitted to having been circumcised, but suspected that he had not been 


truly baptized, and begged that he be allowed to receive Holy Baptism. 
Antonio further stated that he had “frequently heard his parents say that 
the Jewish creed was good, and was given by God to Moses. That he had 
always believed what his father had taught him until two days ago when he 
was present at the auto [de fe] in which his father and his brother were 
burned, and learned then that the faith of Jesus Christ is the true faith, and 
that this witness has been in error.” 


Mencia began to break down, and she confessed to being a Judaizer. 
“She admits having frequently heard her husband say that the creed of 
Moses was good, and that she believed him, and that her husband and son 
Silvestre wore clean linen on Saturdays, that they ate unleavened bread, 
and she finally confesses to having been a Jewess up to that hour, thus 
sinning grievously against the Catholic faith.” 


Subsequently she retracted her statements, saying that she lied, “that she 
never cut away the sinew and fat from the joints of meat, never ate 
unleavened bread, or kept the Jewish Sabbath, that she always reproved 
her husband when he spoke in favor of the Jews and their creed, and that 
she believed nothing of what he said.” 


Mencia Vaez was found guilty of having reverted to the “deadly creed of 
the Jews” and of spreading the Jewish faith. On March 24, 1526, one 
month after her husband had perished in the flames, Mencia emerged from 
prison “wearing a sambenito and a coraza, was delivered over to the civil 
authorities in the presence of a vast multitude assembled in the 
marketplace, and at the windows, and on the terraces.” (Wolf 1926, 67-71) 


She was burned at the stake for heresy on land close to the Dominican 
monastery. 


Diego de Valera 


The Inquisitorial investigation of the surgeon Diego de Valera, 
“cristiano nuevo de judio” (New Christian [convert] of the Jew/s]), 
otherwise known as Maestre Diego, followed the same pattern as those 
above. He apparently came to the attention of the Holy Office during the 
burning of Alvaro Gonzales. Many witnesses apparently came forward and 
gave evidence regarding his unusual behavior at the auto-de-fe. “One of 
the witnesses relates how during the reading of the sentence upon the said 


Gonzales, the accused, seated on a bench facing the scaffold, was making 
signs to the condemned man, and the witness called another person’s 
attention to him, but the said Maestre Diego ceased making signs, and his 
face looked like death, so that the witness suspected he was one of those 
who frequented the synagogue, which was alleged to be at Gonzales’s 
house.” One witness testified that Diego was circumcised, and that he was 
one of the regulars who came to the private gatherings at the Gonzales 
household. 


Diego categorically denied all the charges, stating that he had never 
participated in any Jewish ceremonies in the home of Alvaro Gonzales, 
and claiming that on the path to the scaffold, he had advised Alvaro to 
“trust in the faith of Christ, and dying in that faith you shall go to Heaven 
with St. Peter and St. Paul, but otherwise, you shall go to hell.” Later he 
revised this statement, saying that “he has sinned in speaking evil and begs 
for mercy, for as a blind man and a drunkard, and a sinner he told Alvaro 
Gonzales that in dying a Jew his was a better death than that of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. John the Baptist.” 


During this interrogation, Maestre Diego revealed that “his father was 
called Jacob Levi and himself Isaac Levi before their conversion, but he 
cannot recall his mother’s Hebrew name.” (Wolf 1926, 71-73) 


Although some judges had advocated that he be reconciled with the 
church, the majority ruled that he was guilty of having reverted to the 
deadly creed of the Jews. He was delivered to the secular arm, and he was 
sentenced to death. 


One month after Alvaro’s death, Diego de Valera was burned at the stake 
for heresy on land close to the Dominican monastery. 


Alonso de la Garza 


Details concerning the Garzas of Lepe can be garnered from the 
Inquisition document, Registro y Reportorio de las personas reconciliadas 
y penitenciadas por el [unclear], in which it is stated that Alonso de la 
Garza was a merchant, a native of the villa of Lepe, who had been 
condemned in Sevilla. (Alonso de la Garza, mercader, natural de la villa 
de Lepe, vecino de la Palma, que era condenado en Sevilla. . .’). 


The Inquisition sentencing of heretics was as follows. For impenitent 
heretics who had rejected the opportunity to repent, the Inquisition 
sentence was death by burning. For those who confessed their sins to the 
Church, and abjured their heresy, the convicted penitents were given one 
of two types of punishment: light (de /evi), or vehement (de vehementi), 
depending on the severity of the crime. The terms of the de /evi conviction 
were such that, if the convicted individual later violated the conditions of 
the sentence, he would be considered to be impenitent. However, in the 
case of the convicted individual previously found guilty de vehementi, any 
future violation of the conditions would constitute a relapse into heresy. 
The individual would be treated as a relapsed heretic, from whom no 
further confession would be accepted, and whose automatic sentence was 
death by burning. (Roth 1964, 115). 


Alonso de la Garza’s prior conviction in Sevilla indicates that he had 
been previously been condemned by the Sevilla tribumal in the de 
vehementi mode. Because of his continuing Judaizing heretical activities 
in the Canary Islands, he was condemned to be burned at the stake. 


Costanza de la Garza 


Costanza de la Garza, a New Christian, was sentenced to confinement to 
her home where she died while waiting for her execution. Her corpse was 
placed in a coffin and consigned to the flames of the auto-de-fe, along 
with her effigy. 


Concerning Constanza de la Garza, in the same register (Registro y 
Reportorio . . .), it is noted that she was the wife of Pedro de Lepe, 
merchant, sister of the said Alonso de la Garza, natives of Lepe, residents 
in La Palma, reconciled with the Inquisition in Lepe, who had been 
condemned as a confessed and relapsed heretic (Constanza de la Garza, 
muger de Pedro de Lepe, mercader, hermana del dicho Alonso de la Garza, 
naturales de Lepe, vecinos de la Palma, reconciliada en Lepe, fue 
condenada por fista confitente y relapsa [hereje /). 


Twenty eight years later, in 1570, the Inquisition was still involved in 
the spiritual rehabilitation of Costanza’s daughters, Beatriz and Isabel. In 
an inquiry regarding Elvira de la Garza, she reveals that her mother 
Costanza de la Garza had been previously reconciled with the Inquisition 


in Lepe (La dicha Costanza de la Garza habia sido primero reconciliada 
en Lepe, como parece por la relacion). Her family was of Converso 
descent, and that her Jewish ancestors were not among those who had 
recently converted to Christianity (dixo que de parte de su madre heran de 
casta de conversos, y no heran de los que se convertieron nuevamente). 


Like her brother Alonso, Costanza had previously received an 
Inquisition sentence de vehementi, with the reconcilement taking place in 
her hometown of Lepe. 


The Converso origins of the Garza family stem from Sevilla, as is made 
evident in the following deposition by Costanza’s daughter Elvira. 


The Genealogy of the Garzas 


as given by Elvira Sanchez 


In a 1570 deposition to the Inquisition, Elvira Sanchez, daughter of 
Costanza and niece to Alonso de la Garza, describes herself as the wife of 
Juan Fernandez. Concerning her genealogy, she stated that her father was 
Pedro de Lepe, born and reared in Lepe. Her mother, of course, was 
Costanza de la Garza, born in the Condado de Lepe, and a resident of the 
isle of Grand Canary. 

As to her paternal grandparents, she did not recall her grandfather’s first 
name, but his surname was Vizcaino. Her grandmother was Elvira Alonso, 
from the Condado de Lepe. 

Her maternal grandparents were Hernan Garza de la Garza and Beatris 
Nunes, both from Sevilla. 

Her paternal uncle was Hernando de Gibraleon, with children, one of 
whom was Juan de la Barrera, married in Moguer. 

Her maternal uncles were Alonso de la Garza, who had died in the 
Canaries, and who had the following children: 

Hernando, married, who was living in the Canaries, 

Francisco, married, living in Lisbon. 

Two daughters. 

Her siblings were 

(1) Beatriz Sanchez, married to Gonzalo Serrano, with children: 


Leonor Serrano, married to Baltazar de Foyr [??], with 
children: 


Luis, Gonzalo, Juan, Beatriz, and Carolina 
(2) Ysabel Sanchez, married to Gonzalo Escudero, with children: 
Beatriz Sanchez, married to Juan Arias, with children: 
Juanito, Behar 
(3) Ana Luysa, married to Pedro Arias, with children: Francisquita 
(4) Francisco Sanchez, beneficed, with children: 
Ana Francisca, married to Gonzalo de Cordoba, with children: 
(5) Diego de Lepe, married, living in Moguer 
No children. 


Alonso Yanez 


Alonso Yafiez, a poor simple farm worker, was arrested in November 
1524 on charges of heresy. He claimed to be the son of Juan Vaez and 
Leonor Diaz, natives of Vila Vicosa in Portugal, both of whom were long 
since dead. He had several children. He had come “to [the island of] Grand 
Canary in 1507, and afterward to Tenerife, where he has a vineyard, and 
where he has since lived.” 


The Inquisition charged him with having made the following 
statements: 


“Of saying to a witness, Why do you go to confession if you have not 
stolen anything? I do not go, and if I did, I should lie. 

“That people go to church to see painted wood and walls. 

“That the Eucharist is nothing but bread and wine.” 

He pleaded guilty to the charges made against him, but denied having 
made these statements more than once. He claimed that these statements 
were made because “it was the devil speaking in him, as he is a good 
Catholic, and believes in the True Presence. He begs that mercy may be 
shown him, and asks that a penance be shown him.” 


Upon payment of securities that he would appear when summoned, he 
was confined to the town of San Pedro in Tenerife as his prison. 
Subsequently, when the proceedings against him were reopened, he was 
found guilty of being “a heretic, infamous apostate of our Holy Catholic 
faith, and a leader in heresy, and a teacher, and a dogmatizer of the deadly 
Law of the Jews, and an abetter of heretics, and for such it is ordered that 
he be relaxed to the Justice and secular arm, declaring that all his 
belongings and his estate from the day he committed his crimes be 
confiscated, and that they pertain to the royal treasury and chamber; and 
that his male descendants until the second generation, and his female 
descendants for one generation, shall be deprived of all public benefits and 
public offices, ecclesiastical [positions], and secular ones.” (Wolf 1926, 
66-67) 
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The ancient Dominican monastery in the isle of Gran Canaria, where the sanbenito cloaks of 
the Garzas were hung. Today it is called the Church of Santo Domingo. 


He was burned at the stake for heresy on February 24, 1526. 


Pero Gonzales 


Pero or Pedro Gonzales was a verdugo, an executioner, who resided in 
La Palma. He was a “cristiano nuevo de judio”. Although he shared the 
same surname, he was not related to the family of Alvaro Gonzales. When 
the proceedings commenced in August 1525, he stated that “he and his 
wife were converts from Judaism to Christianity, their Jewish names being 
Solomon and Miriam, that they have lived nearly twenty years in these 
islands, his mother before and his father after both died in the Jewish faith 


after they were driven out of Castile; and that they have two sons and a 


daughter. The elder son was born a Jew and afterward baptized, and the 
other children were born Christians.” (Wolf 1926, 63-64) 


Pero was charged with being “infamous and testified to as to the crime 
of heresy and apostasy, and of having committed many other things 
against our Holy Catholic faith as appears according to the statements and 
depositions of the said witnesses.” Initially he and his wife denied having 
said anything contrary to the Church. 


After hearing a sermon in the town church, he is said to have remarked, 
“Of what use are sermons, what more is needed for the salvation of the 
soul than good deeds and perseverance?” Whereupon they thrice put to 
him the question whether a Jew or a Moor would be saved by good deeds 
without baptism, to which he replied: “God knows.” 


When questioned whether he had ever entertained any doubts about the 
Catholic faith, Pero replied: “In seeing Christians acting contrary to the 
laws of their church, he remembers how faithfully the Jews kept the 
commandments of their church, that a Jew was allowed but one wife and 
should know no other woman, but that Christians had one, two, or more, 
and that in other matters he sees that Jews were more faithful to the 
teachings of their church than the Christians are to theirs; that the Jews 
were honest, but the Christians like the beasts of the field prey one upon 
the other. That the old and the new law are very similar, for if the Jews 
believed in the Trinity, the creeds would be the same.” (Wolf 1926, 66-67) 


Despite the usual denials of wrongdoing, Pero Gonzales was declared 
guilty of heresy, apostasy, and of having reverted to the deadly creed of the 
Jews. 


He was burned at the stake for heresy on February 24, 1526. 


Alonso de Fatima 


Alonso de Fatima was a New Christian of Morisco [Moorish] descent. 
He had already died; however, since he was sentenced to death, his corpse 
and effigy were turned over to the secular authorities for burning. 


Juan de Tarifa 


Juan de Tarifa was a New Christian merchant, probably of Morisco 
descent. Originally a native of Sevilla, he was the son of Diego de Tarifa, 
convert, and of Catalina Lopez, a reconciled penitent. He hung himself 
from a beam in the prison dungeon. His specific offenses do not seem to 
be recorded. 


His corpse was put in a coffin and handed over to the secular 
authorities. The coffin was consumed in the flames along with his effigy. 


The Execution of Alonso de la Garza and Costanza de 
la Garza 


Costanza de la Garza, like her brother Alonso de la Garza, was 
condemned to death by the Inquisition for Judaizing heretical activities. 
Her personal belongings were confiscated by the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition to defray the costs of the judicial interrogation as well as the 
cost of her imprisonment. In the process a full inventory of her household 
goods and other belongings was made. Depositions were made, 
genealogies constructed, and witnesses solicited (although Costanza was 
prohibited from calling any witnesses to testify on her behalf). 


It was standard Inquisition operating procedure to conduct a thorough 
interrogation of the suspect. Torture was applied in about a third of the 
victims, with screams and moanings dutifully recorded by the Inquisition 
notary. If the verdict was unfavorable, then all the accused’s property was 
sequestered by the Inquisition. (Kamen 1965, 174-176) In the case of 
Costanza, the severity of her crime was such that she merited death. 
However, Costanza died before the terrifying day came, and it was her 
brother Alonso who would take his last steps to the central plaza to meet 
his doom. 
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The Execution of Alonso de la Garza. 


As Alonso de la Garza was paraded to the public square where the 
executions were to be held, he wore a sandwich-shaped yellow robe called 
a sanbenito with a centrally placed hole through which his head protruded. 


Because Alonso was condemned to be burned, his robes exhibited 
paintings of devils throwing sinners into the flames of Hell. Each penitent 
also wore a headdress, a tall pointed mitre called a coraza. His head was 
very likely bowed in response to the derisive insults of the hostile public. 
(Roth 1964, 108-113) 


After Alonso was publicly executed, the sanbenito cloaks bearing the 
names of Costanza de la Garza and Alonso de la Garza were displayed in 
two locations: the Santa Ana Church and the local Dominican monastery. 
Henceforth, the name de la Garza in the Canary Islands became 
synonymous with surreptitious Judaizing activities. Through this artifice 
of the displayed robes, all faithful Christians attending mass in Las Palmas 
became instantly aware, and indeed were never allowed to forget, what 
were the surnames of the transgressing families of heretics in their midst. 
The penalty thus was extended to the children, relatives, and other 
descendants of the Garzas for generations to come. 


The Garzas became social outcasts in the Canary Islands. They were 
denied any public dignities, and were excluded from civil offices and the 
religious orders. They were forbidden to ride on horseback, to wear any 
jewels, or to use any cloth embroidered with gold or silver. Furthermore, 
they could not become physicians, scribes, druggists, or legal advocates. 
Worst of all, they were forbidden to leave the island. 


The conviction of Alonso and Costanza de la Garza for heresy plunged 
the family into immediate poverty and public ostracism. For six years, the 
shattered family members struggled to live with the public shame of 
having unfaithful heretics as relatives. Many must have communicated 
with their relatives in Lepe about the tragedy that had overtaken the 
family. 


The Petition of the Children of Costanza de la Garza 


Securing the services of a procurador (an Inquisition authorized 
lawyer), the miserable offspring of Costanza de la Garza decided to take 
legal action, hoping to petition the Holy Office to rid them of their 
common humiliation so that they would no longer be regarded as outsiders 
in Canary Island society. If the stain of heresy could be removed, it would 
restore a sense of relative normalcy to their lives—first by removing the 


all-telling sanbenito from the church and the monastery, and next by a 
restitution of whatever was left of their mother’s valuables and 
belongings, upon payment of incurred Inquisition expenses sustained until 
then. Costanza’s brother Francisco had been denied the right to participate 
as a cleric in the performance of Mass. The Garza family members hoped 
that, with such measures taken, they would ultimately be able to recover 
their good name and, with a few maravedis to their credit, could use the 
funds to escape to kinder lands. 


The initial petition was on behalf of the three daughters of Costanza de 
la Garza: Beatriz, Elvira, and Ysabel. Ysabel was on the verge of getting 
married, and she may have needed the money for the wedding and perhaps 
even for a dowry. The petition was submitted on February 6, 1532, by their 
procurador, Alonso de Ponferrada: 


“Let all who see this letter know how I, Beatriz Sanchez, wife of 
Gonzalo Serrano, and I, Elvira de la Garza, wife of Juan Fernandes 
Escudero, and I, Ysabel Sanches, sister of the aforementioned, that we are 
residents of this island of Sant Miguel de la Palma. We, the said Beatriz 
Sanches and Elvira de la Garza, in the presence and with the permission 
and express consent which we request of our said husbands; and we, the 
said Gregorio Serrano and Juan Fernandes Escudero, being present, do 
state that we give the said permission to our said wives to authorize this 
statement for which we have given and gave sufficient authorization, 
power, and faculty and to which we assent by signature, neither to 
contradict it and to expressly obligate our persons and our belongings. And 
the said permission for the aforesaid [women] we do accept, and all three 
of us grant and recognize through this letter that we give and grant all of 
our complete and sufficient power, according to what we have had and do 
have by law, unto Fernando Alvarez de Ponferrada, resident of this isle, 
especially so that in our behalf and in our name, he may appear before his 
Caesarean and Catholic majesties, and before the most illustrious and 
most reverend Cardinal of Spain, archbishop of Sevilla, and the Inquisitor 
General, and before the members of the Council of the Holy and General 
Inquisition, and before whom and by law, he ought to plead that they 
examine an [Inquisitorial] proceeding that took place in these Canary 
Islands against Costanza de la Garza, our mother, in which was given a 
certain sentence against her, according to the proceedings and sentence 


which are to be found in the Council of your Majesty in that Holy and 
General Inquisition. 


And we do request to amend the injury and whatever injustice which, 
through the said proceeding, might appear to you as having being done to 
our said mother and to us by the said Don Martin Ximenes or whatever 
other judge and Inquisitor, as much in the principal cause [heresy] as in 
the accessory [crime] or the dependent [illegible] or in any other manner 
there may be, and to present whatever petitions on behalf of and in defense 
of our said mother and in ours, in all that pertains to the definition of the 
cause in all its degrees and instances including the very sentence itself; 
and that all that he does in our favor, that he secure and demand whatever 
letters and provisions as needed, and that he perform all the other acts and 
judicial and extrajudical diligences that should be done, and that we, were 
we present, would attempt to do but for which is required a more special 
power and order.” 


In a separate letter of enpowerment to Ponferrada on February 6, 1532, 
the three daughters of Costanza de la Garza also requested: 


“And all three of us grant and recognize through this letter that we give 
and grant our full complete and sufficient enpowerment that we should 
have or do have by right as deemed by Fernando Alvarez de Ponferrada, 
resident of this island, especially that we ourselves and in our name be 
allowed to appear before our Caesarean and Catholic majesties and before 
our most illustrious and most reverend sefor Cardinal of Spain, 
archbishop of Sevilla and Inquisitor General, and before the lords of the 
Council of his majesty and of the Holy and General Inquisition, and before 
whom and with due process be allowed to request that they order to be 
examined the proceeding that was made by Don Martin Ximenes, chantre 
of the Catholic Church of Canarias, Inquisitor who was in these Canary 
Islands, against Costanza de la Garza, our mother, concerning which he 
gave a certain sentence against her which, according to said proceeding, is 
located in the said council of your majesty in that Holy and General 
Inquisition. And we ask forgiveness of whoever, and without judgement 
[of ourselves], examines the said proceeding with regard to what was done 
to our said mother and to us thus by the said Don Martin Ximenes, or by 
any other judge or inquisitor thus in the principal cause as in the accessory 
and the dependent [illegible], or in whatever other manner there be, or to 


present whatever petitions alleging and saying the defense of our said 
mother and of ourselves in all that concerns it until the definition of the 
cause in all its gradations and instances unto the sentence itself 
inclusively.” 


The petition was submitted by Ponferrada to the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition on February 8, 1532. The entire file on Costanza de la Garza 
was referred to the Madrid branch for further consultation. The scribe of 
the Inquisitor’s office in Las Palmas recapitulates the sequence of events 
and then states the response from the Madrid branch: 


“In the noble city of Las Palmas that is in the island of Grand Canary, 
Monday, on the tenth day of February, the year of our Lord Jesus Christ 
1539, before the most reverend Licenciado Don Luis de Padilla, treasurer 
in the church of Canary, Inquisitor against the crime and transgression of 
the heretical depravity and apostasy in these isles and of the bishopric of 
Canary by apostolic authority, and in the presence of myself, Alonso de 
San Juan, apostolic notary and notary of the Holy Office [of the 
Inquisition], with his Paternity being in audience of terzia in the reception 
hall of this Holy Office, appeared Fernando de Ponferrada, resident of the 
isle of La Palma who showed and presented an authorized letter and a 
petition whose tenor follows henceforth in this proceeding: 


“And soon the said Lord Inquisitor ordered me, the said notary, that I 
put in this proceeding as a heading for these acts a provision and a letter 
from the illustrious sefiores, the sefores of the council of our majesties 
[the Supreme Council of the Inquisition] who understand the matters 
touching upon the Holy Office of the Holy and General Inquisition, why 
they were given and submitted by hand by Fernando de Ponferrada on 
Saturday, the eighth day of February. And by command of the said 
Inquisitor, I the said notary placed here the said provisions and letter of 
the said sefiores, the provision and the chapter of the letter that speaks 
with reason of that contained in this provision which are the following: 


The response from Madrid was: 


“And when this Council saw the proceedings of Costanza de la Garza, 
the condemned one, it appeared to these learned men and spokesmen who 
saw it that Costanza de la Garza should be restituted in her form, and that 
the sanbenito should be removed wherever she was to be, and that her 
belongings be returned to her heirs and children and descendants, restored 


to their honor and good name; in conformity with this the declaration was 
made in the proceeding of the said Costanza de la Garza. And it was 
ordered to be dispatched, and that the provision that accompanies this one 
be expressed in our said declaration, that as soon as you receive it, that be 
it turned over to the sons and heirs of the said Costanza de la Garza that 
they have it for indemnity and conservation of their rights. And you, sir, 
do and perform all that is contained in it, and that the other officials of this 
Holy Office and persons whom it concerns observe and comply with it, 
and promptly give us notice what has been done and complied with and 
has happened. May our Lord conserve your reverend person. From Madrid 
on November 8, 1532. pv.F. episcopus ovetensis, H. episcopus pacensis. 
The lawyer Hernando a 


The accompanying provision contained instructions for the restitution 
of the good name and fortune of the children of Costanza de la Garza, and 
the removal of the sanbenito as had been requested by their lawyer: 


“Hernando de Ponferrada in the name of the children of Costanza de la 
Garza, deceased. I say that I in the said name gave a petition to the 
members of the Council of the General Inquisition, by which I supplicated 
your graces that they reexamine a proceeding by which the chantre [torn] 
don Martin Ximenes, Inquisitor formerly of these isles who sentenced the 
said Costanza de la Garza, by which sentence my parties found themselves 
much aggrieved, and your graces gave a ruling whereby you ordered that if 
our grace had condemned my parties for having [torn] . . . brought silk or 
gold, that it be returned to them until another matter be ordered. After 
which I gave another petition, supplicating of your graces that you order 
the restitution to the said my parties in their honor, ordering the removal 
of the insignia [the sanbenito| from the church where it was placed, and 
that their belongings be returned on account of the infamy of the 
condemnation of their said mother. To be married was Ysabel Sanches, a 
young daughter of the said condemned woman, and they would not consent 
to have Francisco Sanchez, brother of the aforesaid [young woman], serve 
as a cleric to perform Mass. And by your graces, it was ordered of me that 
I appear before V.M. and that V.M. would comply with my request in the 
said name and for it [torn] they gave me these letters for your grace. 


“Therefore I supplicate in the said name that in the service of God that I 
soon see the order of your graces, and that it be ordered to remove the said 


insignia, and that all that your graces order be complied with, and that it 
be done by virtue of the said letters and it be ordered to be given by 
testimonial, and that your letter be read in the island of La Palma in its 
main church so that it come to the notice of all, and that the infamy be 
removed from the said my parties. 


“Thus presented as said by the said Lord Inquisitor who says that he has 
received a letter and with it a provision by the members of the Council of 
the Holy and General Inquisition that rules in favor of what is contained in 
the petition, and it be seen and done with in all that is ordered by the said 
[council] members. 


“And forthwith the said senor Inquisitor said that he obeys and obeyed 
the [torn] provision of the said members of the Council of the Holy and 
General Inquisition, and that he would be prompt to comply with what was 
ordered and contained in it. And in its compliance he said that he ordered 
and did order Bernaldino de Camaray, chief constable of this Holy Office, 
that in my presence the said [torn] go to the main church of Senora Santa 
Anna and to the monastery of Senor Santo Domingo of this city, and that 
he search for the sanbenito cloak that has the name of the said Costanza de 
la Garza, and that he remove it and bring it to the Audiencia. And that I, 
the said notary, be attendant to how it was done, and if a sanbenito with the 
said name were found in another location, in like manner it was ordered to 
be removed. In regard to the restitution of belongings, he said that he was 
promptly requesting a judgment so as to comply [torn] that was ordered 
through the said letters and provision. And likewise he ordered that for 
this proceeding an authorized copy be made of this provision of the said 
members of the Council, and that the original said provision be given to 
the said sons and descendants so that they have it for conservation of their 
[missing] indemnity and conservation according [torn] said members of 
the council do order.” 


Approximately one year after the initial request, action was taken. The 
sanbenito bearing the name of Costanza de la Garza was to be removed 
finally from the local church and the local monastery. 


“After the aforesaid, Tuesday, on the eleventh day of February and the 
said year 1533, the said Bernaldino de Camaray, chief constable of the 
Holy Office in compliance with what was ordered by the said sefior 
Inquisitor before me, the said notary, went to the cathedral church of 


Senora Santa Ana and to the monastery of Santo Domingo, and he 
removed from each one of them half of a sanbenito, in which two halves 
of the sanbenitos were written the name of the said Costanza de la Garza. 
And thus removed, the two half-sanbenitos which [together] form one 
sanbenito, I the said notary brought to the Audiencia and to the house and 
sanctum of the said sefior Inquisitor who ordered that of all that transpired, 
I give as testimony to the said Fernando de Ponferrada in protection and 
support by law of the said his parties.” 


The removal of one half of the sanbenito from each of the two cloaks 
found in both the Santa Anna Church and the local Dominican monastery 
meant that the local authorities could still reconstruct the name of 
Costanza de la Garza by rejoining the two parts that remained in their 
possession. The name of their mother had not been restored in toto, but 
rather in half. By removing only half of the sanbenito, the local authorities 
had found a way to comply legally with the orders of the Madrid office, 
yet to fulfill it in such a manner that the Garzas were not exonerated 
locally. Costanza would be half forgotten, but also half remembered. 
Furthermore, because the sanbenito of Alonso de la Garza was left 
unaltered in full view of all the congregants at both locations, the family 
name of de la Garza remained effectively uncleared. 


The crime of heresy was so terrible that it is not even mentioned or even 
insinuated in this petition of the children of Costanza de la Garza. Instead 
the offense is referred to euphemistically as “the principal cause.” In 
addition, there is no mention of their uncle Alonso de la Garza. It may be 
assumed that the Inquisition case against Alonso de la Garza was stronger, 
and arguing in his behalf would have been contrary to their interests. By 
limiting the scope of their request to their deceased mother whose 
activities were less offensive, the Garza children increased their chances 
of a successful hearing with all of the ensuing social benefits. One of those 
potential benefits was a restitution to them of their mother’s estate, the 
value of which exceeded ten thousand maravedis. 


The Missing Procesos of Alonso de la Garza and 
Costanza de la Garza 


In the file of Costanza de la Garza, on folio 3, there is the following 
statement: “Sacaronse de aqui los procesos de Alonso de la Garza y 
Costanza de la Garza que comiencan desde fojas CCCCLXVII y se acaban 
en fojas DXL 

Alonso de la Garza, Palma 

Costanza murio esta en la carcel su casa.” 


“From here were removed the procesos [proceedings] of Alonso de la 
Garza and Costanza de la Garza that begin on folio sheets CCCCLXVI 
and which end at folio sheets DXL.” 


It is clear from this correspondence relating to the petition that the 
Inquisitorial files against Alonso and Costanza de la Garza were sent to 
Madrid for evaluation. It is possible that the two files were not returned to 
the Inquisition office in the Canary Islands, and therefore did not become 
part of the collection gathered by the Marquess of Bute. At my request, Dr. 
Carlos Carrete Parrondo of the University of Salamanca searched through 
the present archival collection of Inquisition documents in the Archivo 
Nacional de Madrid, but was unsuccessful in finding the documents. 
Finally, one must consider the possibility that Inquisition officials were 
bribed to eliminate condemnatory evidence in the Garza files. 


The Lepe Presence in New Spain 


In 1581, a certain Pedro La Garza is listed as one of the passengers 
immigrating to the New World. His registration with the Sevilla 
emigration office reads: 


“Pedro la Garza, carpintero, natural de Lepe, hijo de Marcos Alonso y 
de Constanza La Garza, con su mujer Leonor de Morales, natural de Lepe, 
hijo de Francisco Morales y Leonor Martinez, y sus hijos Francisco 
Sanchez y Constanza LaGarza, a la provincia del Espiritu Santo con el 
Governador Francisco de Caceres. 19 de mayo, 1581.” (CPI, VU: 464) 


(Pedro la Garza, carpenter, a native of Lepe, son of Marcos Alonso and 
Costanza LaGarza, with his wife Leonor de Morales, native of Lepe, 
daughter of Francisco Morales and Leonor Martinez, and their sons 
Francisco Sanchez and Constanza LaGarza, to the province of the Holy 
Spirit with the Governor Francisco de Caceres). 


This is an interesting entry. This Pedro la Garza hailing from Lepe is 
undoubtedly a close relative of the Garzas in the Canary Islands and of the 
Garzas in Monterrey. Notably the son, Francisco Sanchez, carries a 
surname that has no relation to that of his parents or grandparents. This 
was a common Converso practice. 


There were others from Lepe who made their way to New Spain. In the 
period from 1520 to 1539, there are twenty-eight documented immigrants 
who came from Lepe to the Americas. One entry of interest is the 
following: 


“Marina de Sosa, a native of Lepe, daughter of Alvaro Romero and of 
Catalina Alonso, with her children Maria Hernandez and Francisco, to 
New Spain where her husband Gaspar Jaime is. June 12, 1578.” (CPI, VI: 
48) 


A question automatically raises itself: Could this possibly be a relative, 
perhaps the wife of Gaspar Castafio de Sosa? No mention is made of any 
of the women in the journal of Gaspar’s New Mexico expedition, so it is 
impossible to answer this question. 


Another entry reads: 


“Francisco Martinez, a native of Lepe, with his nephews Gonzalo 
Vicente, Francisca Diaz, and Maria Gonzalez, to New Spain. May 28, 
1597.” (CPI, VU: 659) 


There was a Francisco Martinez who accompanied Governor Luis de 
Carvajal during the establishment of San Luis (early Monterrey) sometime 
around 1582. At the risk of erring in a case involving homonymic names, 
one can speculate that if this was the same Francisco Martinez, he must 
have returned to Spain to bring back some relatives with him to New 
Spain. A Francisco Martinez is listed as one of the founding fathers of 
Saltillo, and the possibility exists he may have come from Lepe. 


Finally, there is a third entry couched between two entries to New Spain: 


“Alonso Marcos, resident and native of Lepe, son of Rodrigo Marcos 
and Isabel de Valbuena, single, to Tierra Firme, under the sponsorship of 
Pedro Ramirez, merchant, resident of Sevilla. 1555.” (CPI, III: 223) In the 
list of those who joined Governor Carvajal, a certain Alonso Marcos is 
listed who possibly is one and the same person. 
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The Garzas of Monterrey: The Early 
Years 


Little is known about the early years of the Garza patriarch Marcos 
Alonso de la Garza. It is possible that he was named after Alonso de la 
Garza, who perished in the flames of the auto-de-fe in the Canary Islands. 


Upon arrival in New Spain, he resided in Mexico City, where he met his 
future wife, Juana de Trevifio. Because of his Converso origins, he may 
have preferred someone with a similar background. It would be of 
historical interest to determine whether Juana de Trevifio was related to 
Tomas Trevifio de Sobremonte, the famous Judaizer burned alive at the 
stake in Mexico City in 1649. 


In the early years of the seventeenth century, Marcos Alonso made his 
way northward to the kingdom of Nuevo Leon where his sons had already 
established a foothold. A document records that he resided for some time 
in Saltillo, where he had a small animal ranch. In the course of time, he 
submitted a petition for a land grant: 


“Grant of Captain Diego Rodriguez, Lieutenant Governor of the New 
Kingdom of Nuevo Leon, unto Marcos Alonso. May 30, 1610. 


“On the 30th of May, 1610, before Captain Diego Rodriguez, Lieutenant 
Governor for Governor Diego de Montemayor, he presented the contents. 


“I, Marcos Alonso, appear before Your Grace in the best manner and 
form, which most befits my just claims, and I say this, inasmuch as I have 
come with Captain Diego Rodriguez, Lieutenant Governor for the King 
our Lord, with my arms and horses for whatever might be needed. 

“First, I ask for four caballerias of land with their water supply in Villa 
Seca and the river, which they call Los Angeles, for plowing, the river 
[located] below as we come from Santa Lucia on the right hand side. 


“Furthermore, I ask for a plot in the field, which should be built up, with 
its home and square-section and its kitchen garden in the most 


comfortable area there might be, next to Captain Diego Rodriguez, 
Lieutenant Governor, and I ask for the following for the benefit of my 
condition. 


“Furthermore, I ask for a site for ganado mayor [cows and horses] at the 
Moyjarras River, with four caballerias of land, the river [located] below us 
as we come from Santa Lucia on the right hand side. 


“Moreover, I ask for a settlement of indigenous Borrado Indians, in the 
form of a grant, as with the other residents, who are those ‘ quen el maptu 
agua’. 

“Of your Grace, I request and supplicate that you give me the grant in 
the name of His Majesty, and I ask for justice and, in all that which is 
necessary, I implore the office of Your Grace. Marcos Alonso.” 
(Mendirichaga 1989, 95) 


This was the official response to the request: 


“And considered by the noble Lieutenant Governor, that which was 
requested in this petition and, using the powers at his disposal, he declares 
that he gives unto him the grant of all requested therein in this, his 
petition, in the name of His Majesty without need of an arbitrator. Thus it 
was resolved and signed, Diego Rodriguez. In my presence, Cosme de 
Inguanzo, clerk.” (Mendirichaga 1989, 95) 


Although his precise date of death is not known, the available evidence 
indicates Marcos Alonso de la Garza died sometime before 1634. 


The Children and Grandchildren of Marcos Alonso de 
la Garza and Juana Trevino 


The progenitors, Marcos Alonso and Juana, of the Garza clan had seven 
children and approximately 56 grandchildren. Their children were (1) 
Captain Pedro de la Garza, (2) Captain Blas de la Garza, (3) Captain 
Francisco de la Garza, (4) Diego de Trevifio, (5) Captain Alonso de 
Trevino, (6) Commander José de Trevifio, and possibly (7) Marcos Alonso 
the Younger. As was the custom in Portugal and in Extremadura (western 
Spain) during the sixteenth century, two of the sons—Diego and Jos¢é— 
adopted the maternal surname of Trevifio. 


Pedro de la Garza The Elder 


Pedro de la Garza was born in 1589 or 1590. In 1610 he married Inés 
Rodriguez, the daughter of Chief Justice Diego Rodriguez and Sebastiana 
de Trevifio. This union resulted in the following children: Mariana, Elena, 
Pedro, and Jos¢é—and more than twenty grandchildren. 


His civic appointments included that of procurer of the municipal 
government of Monterrey in 1630 and alderman and provincial judge of 
the Holy Brotherhood from 1636 to 1639. 


He 1s described as being “a man of a strong and impudent nature, very 
daring in danger, so much so that even with his own brothers he had 
encounters, and in this city there were very few with whom he would not 
have them.” Apparently, in 1639, when he was around fifty years of age, he 
was murdered in Valle de las Salinas (today Salinas Victoria) “of a 
gunshot, with four bullets, which he had in his chest.” His death apparently 
occurred as a result of a quarrel he had with another man, Mateo Monzon, 
concerning the ownership of an Indian. (Mendirichaga 1989, 13) 


Pedro de la Garza the Younger 


Captain Pedro de la Garza el mozo was born in Nuevo Leon sometime 
between 1612 and 1615. Between the years 1642 and 1676, he served the 
Monterrey city government in various capacities: alderman, procurer, and 
assistant mayor in 1659 and 1683. 


He married Maria de la Rocha, with whom he had eleven children: José, 
Pedro, Maria, Juana, Mariana, Lucia, Nicolasa, Inés, Antonia, Francisco, 
and Juan. His hacienda, called the Hacienda de San Nicolas, became the 
town today called San Nicolas de los Garzas. In 1663, in his being awarded 
an encomienda, it 1s said of him: “Pedro de la Garza, resident of this 
kingdom, who is a meritorious person and the son of a conquistador; and 
who has served His Majesty with full approbation, in all the occasions that 
have offered themselves to be in the royal service as a good soldier and as 
his loyal vassal.” 
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In 1691, the governor of Nuevo Leon made reference to him as “a 
meritorious person, old, and citizen of the said kingdom, and that since his 
first years, he has served His Majesty in it with very well known merits, 


risking his person on different occasions against the Indians rebelling 
against the crown.” (Mendirichaga 1989, 14) 


In 1695, he died at eighty years of age, being buried in the Franciscan 
parish of Monterrey. His wife, Maria de la Rocha, died in 1675. 


It would be their daughter, Inés de la Garza, who would marry José 
Martinez, the founder of San Antonio de los Martinez (later the villa of 
Marin). 


Blas de la Garza 


Blas de la Garza was born in the mining town of Real de Mapimi in 
1590. He entered the New Kingdom of Leon with his uncle, José Trevifio, 
in 1603. Like his brothers, he served the municipal government of 
Monterrey in positions such as alderman, and procurer, and as assistant 
mayor from 1613 to 1657. He was chief justice of Monterrey from 1644 
until 1653. 


In 1626 he married Beatriz Gonzalez Hidalgo, originally from Saltillo, 
the daughter of Captain Marcos Gonzalez and of Mariana Navarro. They 
had five sons and twelve daughters, all of whom married, and more than a 
hundred grandchildren. The five sons—Juan, Blas, Lazaro, Miguel, and 
Francisco—took the surname of de la Garza Falcon. Eleven daughters— 
Leonor, Margarita, Juana, Maria, Inés, Francisca, Isabel, Melchora, Luisa, 
and Apolonia—adopted the de la Garza surname, whereas Beatriz took the 
maternal surname of Gonzalez. (Mendirichaga 1989, 19-20) 


Blas de la Garza: The Statement of a Chief Justice 


After the death of Diego de Montemayor, the title of governor was 
temporarily eliminated, and Monterrey was administered instead by a 
chief justice accountable to the viceroy. This is Chief Justice Blas de la 
Garza’s statement: 


“I, Blas de la Garza, chief justice and war-captain that I have been for 
this city of Ntra. Sra. de Monterrey, do say by way of justice that I should 
be declared at liberty and considered as a good and upright judge, and 
having complied competently and completely with the obligations with 
which I am encharged, as it is publicly well known, and on which account 


I do allege that I have done my utmost to observe and comply with the 
laws and ordinances of His Majesty and the chapters relating to 
magistrates [corregidores] ...; for which, seeing the care which I put on 
my part in the administration of my charge, I continued [in this position] 
for ten years, by virtue of the good administration of them, not giving 
cause for fights nor differences between parties, before . . . I placed the 
means at my disposal in pacifying and settling the disputes that arose 
between parties, leaving them in total concord and peace, proceeding in 
the aforehand with total disinterested neutrality, as is manifest. 


“Other than the foregoing, I have placed great care and solicitude on the 
preservation of the native Indians under my jurisdiction, placing total 
attention on their goodly treatment, [religious] indoctrination, and 
instruction, by means of which a great number of them became 
Christianized and merited the water of holy baptism, dying as Christians, 
from which salvation awaits them; and taking in the above all necessary 
precautions in their goodly treatment, without permitting that they be 
scoffed at or molested by their masters or by anyone else, as a result of 
which were obtained many good results, as is evident; guiding myself in 
the foregoing matters that what His Majesty ordered be complied with 
concerning the treatment of the natives. 


“Apart from this concern, it is manifestly evident that, by virtue of the 
support I provided to the miners of Salinas which for a few years was 
under my jurisdiction, it was partly the reason that the benefits of the 
mining camps continued. Fortunately in those years when I made 
provisions for meat, barley, and maize and other things, a great quantity of 
silver was taken out, as is well known, and of which His Majesty with his 
royal fifths gained much interest. Moreover, trade and business increased 
in the types of merchandise brought into this kingdom, as measured by the 
silver taken out... 


“From such provisions arose all the foregoing, in which I did not have 
any profits or gains, but rather the desire of the growth of this kingdom 
which, as said above, it did have and to a large degree, and I sustained a 
loss in my hacienda; in fact, today is owed me a great quantity of pesos 
which proceed from that referred to. Apart from the service to His Majesty 
in the said office, having served in the settlement and pacification of this 
kingdom, entering it in the year 1607, and residing it until today, suffering 


in its pacification many labors and the dangers that accompany the 
continuous war there has been in this kingdom; and having been one of the 
first to initiate the practice of going to the province of the Huasteca and 
the port of Tampico, with the intention that there be communication and 
trade with those of that area, as a result of which a road was opened up, 
and a number of entries have been made to the said province and area. 


“And, continuing the service of His Majesty, I brought to the settlement 
of this kingdom my parents and brothers, having sheltered them in the 
hacienda of San Francisco that I and Captain Alonso de Trevifio, my 
brother, purchased. All of them resided in that vicinity, establishing homes 
in it, and gracing it [with their presence]. With help from my part, their 
wealth grew such that they left behind an estate, not just my parents, but 
those of Beatriz Gonzalez, my wife, and her brothers and mine, with whom 
the said hacienda became the frontier post to the said city [of Monterrey], 
by which it and the other haciendas in the area were made more safe, 
serving as a defense for all of them, on account of all the precautions I 
continuously took in guarding the said hacienda from which my brothers 
and I went out many times in pursuit of the Indians; and [during one of 
these times], without our being able to protect it [adequately], it was taken 
away. Nevertheless, despite these dangers, there had never been a respite 
to the work and care for the good of the hacienda, being the means to 
assure the provisions in this kingdom. Constrained by the general [Indian] 
uprising, I was obligated to retreat to the valle of the Salinas where I also 
continued the efforts of the war, until the arrival of Sr. Don Martin de 
Zavala, governor and captain-general of this kingdom. With his help, he 
and I returned to populate the said hacienda of San Francisco that was 
partly done so that the enemy not finish off the kingdom in the general 
uprising which, upon its coming, was attempted by all the tribes. 


“Because of the precautions and the means I provided, I was informed, 
and gave notice to his lordship, that the chieftains Malapaja, Frasquillo, 
Cauyugama, and Cristébal had been captured in this hacienda. In prison, 
they declared what they and Don Andrés, a Guachichil [Indian], and other 
tribes had done. With such intelligence and the imprisonment, the damage 
threatened by this general uprising was cut short. 


“Apart from the aforesaid, being chief mayor and captain-of-war 
Captain Gonzalo Fernandez de Castro [at the time], of said city, having 


some Alazapa tribes rising against him, I gave him support, providing for 
his journeys and sustenance for the people of war by supplying the 
necessary flour, up to a quantity of thirty and some quintales, without any 
interest other than having served His Majesty through the aforesaid. I did 
the same for Captain Gregorio Fernandez when he delivered the 
punishment upon the said Alazapa tribe, horses and gunpowder, all that 
was necessary. 


“Apart from the aforesaid, I made distinguished service on His 
Majesty’s behalf on the occasion when, after his Lordship had found out 
about the gathering and uprising which the [Indian] Captain Molina had 
made along with other nations, informing me of the above and of the 
designated day he would assault the villa of Cerralvo, where your Lordship 
resides and in that of Cadereyta, at the same time, and to pass on to this 
city and the other haciendas and to finish with all of them, for which 
purpose they had a great gathering and they made a mitote. With great 
diligence, and as the case demanded it, I dispatched Captain Juan de la 
Garza and Ensign Lazaro de la Garza, my sons, with three companions 
who, arriving for such a goodly occasion, were charged by your Lordship 
to go out and smash the assembly [of Indians] who had set a date for the 
purpose referred to. From such a preventive measure, my sons destroyed 
the assembly [of Indians], captured many of them, and killed in the 
encounter the said Captain Molina, thus lessening the danger threatened by 
such a large gathering. 


“Moreover, on occasions of movements of war, your Lordship entrusted 
me with the punishment of the Indians and the nations that occupied the 
sierra of the Papagayos who had prevented [use of] the road to the said 
villa of Cerralvo and the entries made for supplies; and naming my sons to 
the military expedition and for the punishment of the said Indians, at great 
cost to my hacienda, it lacking occupation and cultivation thereof, [my 
sons] went out and occupied themselves with the company of soldiers in 
their charge of exacting said punishment, to the point of obtaining at all 
points the peace and security in which the kingdom today finds itself, as is 
well known. In this my said sons suffered great travails, and I had much 
consumption in my hacienda and expenditures relating to provisions, 
meat, and horses which, for the expeditions needed to be done, I gave and 
spent, complying with all and with the commands of the said governor. 


“Likewise on the occasion when, seeing the position of Parras besieged 
by the war waged by the Indians of Vizcaya, with the sefora Dofia Isabel 
de Urdifola asking for help from the governor for the protection of that 
post, your Lordship charged me to arrange for [an expedition] of up to 
fifteen companions, under the command and charge of Martin del Aldape, 
that they go forth to provide help. In all this I took great care and gathered 
together the said companions, and outfitted them, giving them what was 
necessary, as a result of which the security of that post was obtained and 
[also] that of the mines of Mapimi, as is well known. 


“With this one proceeds [to note] that, apart from the personal efforts of 
the war, it is evident that I have employed many means in sending peace 
messengers to call upon the Aguata people, assuring them and sending 
them woolen cloths, blankets, piciete, and other gifts I made for them and 
the messengers, by means of which today they are at peace and in the 
service of the hacienda which they recognize. 


“Apart from all referred to above, I have complied with all the 
requirements of residency, having had a built house [here] before the 
arrival of the said governor to this kingdom, which house served as the 
storehouse in which were stored the supplies of General Agustin de 
Zavala, a cavalier of the Order of Santiago and Lieutenant General of 
Galicia and of this kingdom, and of His Majesty, which were given to the 
inhabitants and people which congregated in said city. 


“For all this, I ought to be remunerated and a prize given unto me and to 
my sons, for I dare claim to request where and how it best suits me: for the 
increase of merits [resulting] from having exercised the said charge in the 
said manner; and in the many occasions for the offices of alderman, 
councilman, and other honorific offices, of which I have given the 
obligatory account. And being, as I am, one of the residents who has given 
major luster and growth to this kingdom, inasmuch as I have today 11 
married sons and daughters, who live apart, with their homes, from which 
have issued 36 grandsons and granddaughters who add to the growth of 
this city and kingdom, not including 5 maidens to whom I have to give an 
estate; all of them causes for meritorious dignities. 
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“For all of this, and for all that you do and can do on my behalf and on 
behalf of my children, I say here once again, I request and supplicate that 
you order the aforementioned be attended to, declaring me at liberty and 
as having complied with all that was in my charge and obligation which, in 
your declaring it to be as I request, I will receive goodness and grace with 
justice. And I swear unto God and with the sign of the cross, that it is 
certain and true what is contained in this writ, and that I be given [written] 
testimony that until today there has not been a single complaint nor a 
public demand against me, for this is in accord with what is just and 
lawful and necessary . . .” (Cavazos Garza 1964, 101-106) 


José de Trevino 


Captain José de Trevifio was born in Mexico City in 1565 to Diego de 
Trevino and Beatriz de Quintanilla. He was the brother of Juana de 
Trevino, the wife of Marcos Alonso de la Garza. 


He married Leonor de Ayala with whom he had seven children— 
Francisco, Juan, José, Alejo, Diego, Ana, and Leonor—and more than 
thirty grandchildren. One daughter, Catalina, was born out of wedlock. 


The arrival of José de Trevino to the New Kingdom of Leon is 
documented in a land grant of 1603 attesting to his substantial resources. 
The grant states: “I say that I have come to this kingdom in order to settle 
in this city, in service to His Majesty, and for this I offer myself and 
promise to bring my wife and children, household and family, and the 
convenient tools and mine provisions which are the following: first, ten 
carts, with their oxen, which are sufficient. Also, 1,200 cows, both 
domesticated and wild; more than 1,000 head of sheep and goats; more 
than 50 mares for breeding; also, a flour mill, already made and upright; 
millstones and sets of instruments. Also 20 yokes for oxen, with 
plowshares; also 50 pickaxes; also 20 female donkeys and five male 
donkeys; also four Negro slaves; also six horses, arms and finery for my 
person, and two lances. All the above things I promise to bring and 
introduce into this kingdom within the following first three months; the 
which I offer with zeal and desire that it serve God, our Lord, and that it 
serve to augment the conversion of the natives, and that the kingdoms and 
seignories of His Majesty be increased, as its loyal vassal .. . attentive to 
this and to the quality of my person and to the position which I am 
offered.” (Cavazos Garza 1961, 209) 


By 1604, José de Trevifio had already secured the services of Manuel de 
Mederos and Diego de Huelva “for the cultivation of wheat and corn in the 
lands of Topo belonging to the first of the grantees [José de Trevifio].” 
With his flour mill in operation, and with flour bags now ready for sale, 
José sought to market them where he might obtain a good return on his 
merchandise. 


“In the year 1609, with a license from the governor Diego de 
Montemayor, Captain José de Trevifio went forth to undertake a journey to 
the Huasteca, with a pack train of flour. He arrived at the marsh fourteen 


leagues distant from Tamaulipa. Many Indians came out against him. The 
passage was narrow. He thought it more advisable to spill the flour there 
and to return [later], with carts and more forces, so as to make the trip. He 
arrived at Monterrey. He made eight carts. Apart from the cart-drivers and 
the service assistants, he took eight companions with him. He arrived at 
Tampico and did his job. He returned with a good outcome, leaving those 
in Tampico content. He found the governor dead [upon his return], such 
that his having returned a second time had little effect, as he had planned; 
because always the changes in government result in a change in 
regulations.” (De Leon 1961, 84) 


With the death of Montemayor, he was left in temporary charge of the 
government. Shortly after his arrival, he served as alderman for the 
Monterrey municipal government in 1604, and in subsequent years served 
as assistant mayor, chief justice, and mayor of the Holy Brotherhood (/a 
Santa Hermandad). He died in 1651 and was buried in the San Francisco 
convent in Monterrey. 


José de Trevino Ayala 


This son of José Trevifio and Leonor de Ayala, born sometime between 
the years 1611 and 1615, was initially known by the name by José de 
Trevino Ayala. In later years, however, he used his maternal surname first, 
referring to himself exclusively as José de Trevifio Ayala for the rest of his 
lite, 


In 1647 Captain José de Ayala married Ana de Benavides, the daughter 
of Isabel Martinez and Francisco Baez de Benavides (the subject of our 
next chapter). 


Many more examples of this type can be provided. The biographical 
descriptions provided above demonstrate the significant assets of the 
Garza and Trevino families from the time of their arrival, both in terms of 
land, herd size, and quantity of agricultural implements. Through their 
municipal service in various capacities (alderman, chief justice, official of 
the Santa Hermandad), as soldiers of the kingdom, and as entrepreneurs, 
the Garza and Trevifio families made their presence in the region 
immediately evident. 


Juan Bautista Chapa and Beatriz de Trevino 


The account initiated by Alonso de Leon of the settlement in the 
Kingdom of Nuevo Leon was continued by Juan Bautista Chapa. Born in 
Arbisola, Italy in 1630, he truncated his true family surname, Schiapapria, 
to Chapa, a newly coined name that did not exist until that time in the 
Spanish world. He was descended from Italian Christians; indeed, one of 
his nephews, Nicolas Schiapapria, emigrated from Italy to Spain, where he 
became a Capuchin monk. (De Leon 1961, XXI-LI) 


Arriving in the Monterrey area at seventeen years of age, the Old World 
Catholic Chapa courted and married the New World Beatriz de Trevino. 
This union was one of the earliest intermarriages between an Old World 
Catholic and a New World Converso of Jewish descent. By 1653 Juan 
Bautista claimed to possess an estate in the region. Initially he assisted his 
father-in-law, Juan de Olivares, in the administration of the family estate. 
A cultured individual fluent in Castilian, Latin, and the Tuscan language, 
he served as the secretary of Governor Martin de Zavala from 1662 
onward. In his official duties he composed more than three hundred 
official state documents, all of which are presently stored in the Monterrey 
Municipal Archives. 


After organizing the first military expedition in 1686 into Texas, Chapa 
participated in others that followed. First hand experience of battles with 
the Indians allowed him to author several accounts of skirmishes between 
the Spaniards and the Indians in the mid-seventeenth century (see 
Appendix C). The account provided below relates in part to Santiago de 
Trevino, whose religious outlook was transformed by a singular event. 


An Account by Juan Bautista Chapa Relating to 
Santiago de Trevino 


“There was nothing memorable in the year [1]653 that is worthy of 
mention. But the following year, of ‘55, yes, there was—on account of the 
commotion made by some Indians from some of the estates of the 
kingdom, and who lived in the valley of Pilon and its surroundings. 


“There is enough material to expand upon in the present chapter 
because, in addition to all the damages that these Indians began to commit 


—in stealing horses, in killing cattle and sheep, with little fear of God— 
one night they attacked the cattle ranch of Captain Alonso de Leon in the 
valley of Pilon. With loud whoops, they encircled a small house where the 
steward named Miguel Angel lived, a man of valor, who in an instant 
came out with his arquebus to the defense, hoping thereby to save his wife 
and children. He had just stuck his body out the door when he was killed 
by an arrow. The Indians ransacked the house and took his wife and 
children. And because one of the small children was crying, they smashed 
it against a rock. With the spoils of people taken prisoner and some small 
jewels, they entered by way of the mouth and port of the Pil6n Chico. 
After walking about four or five leagues, they holed up in a mountain that 
is on the rightward side, just to be secure. 


“When the governor Don Martin de Zavala was informed of this bad 
news, he ordered that a company be formed to go out to punish them. 
Charged with this task was Captain Gregorio Fernandez, chief justice of 
the valley of Salinas, an old-time resident with plenty of experience, but 
whose disgrace was to be the cause of a bad outcome. 


“Fernandez stationed his troops in the valley of Pilon, and from there he 
began to make inquiries concerning the aggressors. Knowing that they had 
encamped in the referred-to mountain, he intended to launch an attack by 
climbing it first, but the situation turned out to be insurmountable. He was 
somewhat imprudent, and, as a result, he suffered tragic consequences. 
Because it is true that they never understood that the enemy had a well- 
fortified site. 


“Leaving his main camp behind in the Pilon Valley, he went by night 
with most of his soldiers and reached the foot of the mountain. Leaving 
the horses secured with some companions, the rest began to climb on foot 
in pursuit of the aggressors. The Indians, sensing the approach of the 
Spaniards, placed themselves on the defensive; what they had was a 
palisaded fortification that they had made. This was the reason why our 
men could not do them any harm. The Indians began to roll so many 
boulders down the mountainside that 1t was a miracle of God all of them 
were not killed. Three were placed in great peril—Nicolas de Solis, 
Esteban de Lerma, and Alonso de Charles—valiant soldiers of some fame 
whose efforts in this case were unavailing, because the huge rocks and 


boulders that the Indians threw headlong tore them to pieces, forcing the 
rest of the soldiers to retire to where the animals were kept. 


“This thing happened on the eve of the day of Saint James [Sefor 
Santiago], that on the one hand was unfavorable to the company, yet 
favorable to one of the soldiers named Santiago de Trevifio. Upon 
escaping from a boulder they had rolled past where he was, he found 
shelter underneath a barely large enough rock. And God was so served as 
to spare his life. Although the Indians passed by close to him, they did not 
see him. I heard him say that when he saw himself hidden and in such 
great danger, he invoked the name of the Apostle many times and 
promised to celebrate his festive day every year, if he would be but 
liberated from that danger. With which our patron, showing favor to his 
devotions, was so served as to liberate him from such an evident risk. 


“Santiago fulfilled the promise while he lived, celebrating the fiesta as 
promised. Such are the actions of Christians, who in their afflictions, 
commit themselves to the protection of the saints so that they intercede 
with the Divine Majesty and achieve a state of grace. Santiago de Trevifio 
waited until it grew dark, descended from the mountain, and took the trail 
that led to the troop encampment. He arrived the following day at eight in 
the morning, not without some joy from those in the company, even 
though accompanied by the pain of the three soldiers who had died. 


“These Indians and others pursued their wicked habits the following 
year, that of ‘56. The place called Labradores was populated, it being 
about ten leagues distant from the mouth of the river of the Pilon Chico on 
the road to the valley of Pablillo. In it was a resident named Nicolas 
Vasquez, a man of complete valor, with wife and children. Attached to 
him were some Indians who worked a small plot of land he cultivated. 
Among them were some of those Indians believed to be responsible for the 
deaths of the soldiers. 


“While all was calm, as they assisted in the cultivation of the land and 
in the reaping of a small harvest of corn, seeing that he was alone, they 
attacked him and murdered him, and took away his wife and children. 
There was no possibility of rescue, for help was so far away. Because what 
help they could have gotten from the valley of Pilon was ten leagues away, 
and from Pablillo, five leagues. This perverse and wicked rabble sallied 
forth at their leisure to perform these and other crimes, committing them 


with the confidence of knowing there was no one who could oppose them. 
They ascended the mountain with the wife of the deceased and joined up 
with those who had killed Miguel Angel, these still having his wife and 
children in their power. This was at least of some comfort to the women, 
who now had someone with whom to communicate and with whom to 
lament their travails, if comfort was indeed possible while [they were] in 
the clutch of such a barbarous pack of hounds.” (De Leon 1961, 133-135) 


The women and children were later rescued (see Appendix C). This 
account concerning Santiago de Trevifio serves as a historical benchmark, 
inasmuch as it documents the conversion of a member of the Garza clan to 
full belief in Christianity. 


LZ 


The Trials of Francisco Baez de 
Benavides 


The Baez Connection in New Spain 


To be Portuguese in New Spain meant to be immediately suspected of 
Jewish lineage and possible crypto-Jewish activities. The distrust was not 
unfounded. A review of the Inquisition records in New Spain during the 
years 1620-1650 reveals that almost half of the Judaizers tried by the 
tribunal were either born in Portugal, hailing principally from Lisbon and 
Castelobranco, and that the remainder were connected in one way or 
another with Portuguese Jews, either by descent or by marriage. Only a 
very small number of the Judaizers were born in Spain, and these often 
had Portuguese spouses or were otherwise closely associated with the 
Portuguese New Christian populace. (Israel 1975, 125-126) 


The Baez surname, variably spelled as Vaez or Vaes, is strongly linked 
with crypto-Judaism in New Spain. To cite one of the many crypto-Jews 
named Baez in New Spain, it suffices to mention that the leader of the 
Mexico City crypto-Jewish community in the early seventeenth century, 
along with his relative Captain Antonio Vaez de Castelobranco, was a 
certain Simon Vaez, who was believed by his followers to be the Messiah. 
In the region to the north in faraway Monterrey, another Vaez (Baez), 
hailing from the Canary Islands, would attract attention and rouse 
suspicions that he was a crypto-Jew. 


Francisco Baez de Benavides was born in Tenerife, one of the Canary 
Islands, sometime around 1594. His parents appear to have been 
Portuguese New Christians of Jewish descent. In the Inquisition records of 
depositions taken from witnesses during the period 1568-1572, testimony 
was taken from “Gonzalo Vdez, vezino de Tenerife, estante en Canaria’, 
1.e., from “Gonzalo Vaez, a resident of Tenerife, while staying in [Grand] 
Canary Island.” (De Gray Birch 1903, 141). The Francisco Baez de 


Benavides who is the subject of this discussion left the Canary Islands 
around 1612. In the testifications between 1527 and 1560, there is mention 
of a certain New Christian named Francisco Vaez, Christiano nuevo, who 
fled to Portugal for fear of the Inquisition “por medo del Senor Ynquisidor, 
porque hera Christiano nuevo” (“for fear of the Inquisitor, for he was a 
New Christian”). (De Gray Birch 1903, 105) Several years later someone 
of the same name left the Canary Islands for New Spain and for likely the 
same reasons. Indeed, as noted below, accusations would later be brought 
against Francisco Baez de Benavides in the New World of “being a 
Portuguese and a Jew.” 





Isle of Tenerife in the Canary Islands, with Teide in the distance. 


While in the environs of Monterrey, he married Maria Martinez 
Guajardo, with whom he had two daughters, Lucia and Ana. In New Spain, 
he discovered the mines of Salinas and of San Nicolas de Tolentino. In the 
documents certifying him as mayor of Salinas [Victoria], Francisco is 
noted as “A Captain... a person in whom is found the necessary traits and 
qualities, and who is the discoverer of the said mines de las Salinas, and 
who has served in the pacification and conquest of this kingdom with 


satisfaction.” (Cavazos Garza 1964, 35) Apart from engaging in various 
expeditions against the Indians, he held posts in Monterrey such as chief 
constable in 1624, alderman in 1626, councilman and procurator in later 
years. In 1646, at fifty three years of age, he was appointed mayor of 
Salinas [ Victoria] by Governor Martin de Zavala. 


He was the defendant in two criminal cases—one in which he was 
accused of having threatened to kill a church official, and the other in 
which he was accused of being a Portuguese and, by implication, a Jew. 


A Criminal Case against Francisco Baez de 
Benavides 


This case came to trial in the early judicial system of Monterrey on 
February 8, 1630. Francisco Baez de Benavides was married and was 
thirty-six years of age. His wife was pregnant at the time. Francisco Baez 
worked on the mining hacienda of La Madalena, which belonged to Don 
Juan de Hortega Helises, dean of the cathedral of Guadalajara. In 1626, 
Juan de Hortega Helices had erected the first parochial church of 
Monterrey with the authorization of the bishop of Guadalajara. 


On February 8, 1630, a complaint was filed by Juan de Abendafio with 
Monterrey chief justice Bernabé de las Casas against Francisco Baez de 
Benavides. The charge was made that “Francisco Vaes de Venavides, an 
assistant in that place [of La Madalena], with little fear of God and the 
royal justice, caused confusion and disturbance in that, unto the licentiate 
Don Juan de Hortega Sante Helises, Dean of the Cathedral of Guadalajara, 
the said Francisco Vaes while passing by in a crowd in his presence did not 
doff his hat nor did he perform the necessary reverences and politeness 
that is due to an ecclesiastical judge of his rank. He said unto Francisco 
Vaes why he had not done it like the rest of the company with which he 
went. Francisco Vaes put a hand on his arquebus, which he had on his 
saddle, that he pointed three times [against the dean]. And had it not been 
that Sebastian Peres Gumendio, who went with the company, placed 
himself in between, and who hindered Francisco Vaes from shooting the 
said Dean; and [it was ordered] that the crime be evaluated and punished 
according to the regulations, laws, and ordinances of His Majesty.” 





Arquebuses 


Various witnesses gave testimony. According to Sebastian Peres 
Gumendio, “Francisco Vaes, without taking off his hat, passed by without 
stopping, and the Dean told Francisco Vaes what roguery [picardia] and 
little respect he had in his person, and that he was an impudent rogue. The 
Dean, pursuing after Francisco Vaes, lifted a wooden staff he had in his 
hand and threw it. The pole struck the horse’s haunch and the riding cloak 
of Francisco Vaes ... Francisco Vaes took out his arquebus, which was in 
his saddle, turned towards the Dean, and pointed it at him. This witness, 
placing himself in between, detained Francisco Vaes and hindered him two 
or three times. At the same time Don Bisente de Saldivar on foot detained 
the Dean so that the quarrel not proceed any further.” 


Sebastian Peres Gumendio, when asked about a possible cause for the 
enmity, stated that “Dean Juan de Hortega is a debtor to the Francisco Vaes 
of a certain number of pesos.” 


On the basis of this testimony, Judge De Las Casas decided that ‘“‘on 
account of the gravity of the crime and what can result in condemnation as 
a criminal cause, and that the said Francisco Vaes has absented himself, I 
order the sequestration of all his belongings and household, and that they 
be placed on hold as a simple bail deposit until the conclusion of the 
criminal cause.” 


Bernabé de las Casas, the judge, was born in the Canary Islands, in the 
island of Tenerife. He had participated in the New Mexico colonization 
attempt headed by Juan de Ofiate, and played a principal role in the attack 
on the Acoma pueblo. Because of the hardships and diminishing support 


besetting Ofate, Bernabé decided to leave New Mexico and instead settled 
in Monterrey in 1604. Possessing considerable assets, he first bought a 
mining estate from Juan de Ortega in the Salinas area where he and his 
family resided. He was one of the first explorers to extract successfully 
silver from the mines he discovered. In 1619 he sold the mines in the 
valley of Salinas to Francisco Baez de Benavides. In a certain sense, 
Bernabé de las Casas was beholden to both Ortega and Baez: to the former 
for selling him a mining estate; to the latter, a fellow Canary Islander for 
buying mines from him. 


The dean argued that, with Francisco Baez “having me feel his 
disrespect, I told him that it was most shameful what he had done, in that 
he took his arquebus out of its sheath and pointed it at me three times 
cocking the trigger as if to kill me, which would have happened had not 
Sebastian Pérez de Gumendio deflected the arquebus.” 


The dean acknowledged that he owed Francisco Vaes 2,500 pesos, of 
which 1,000 had been paid, and the other 1,500 was not payable until the 
end of 1631, according to the writ of agreement between them. Owing to 
the gravity of the offense, it was the Dean’s contention that the debt should 
be nullified by the court and further argued that Francisco Baez should be 
apprehended and held in prison “until I feel secure for my life.” 


At this point Francisco Baez de Benavides seems to have successfully 
gotten the two other witnesses to present testimony in his favor, one of 
whom, Bernabe Gonzales, stated that Baez had not taken out the arquebus. 
The other witness, Don Vizente de Saldivar, stated that “always Francisco 
Vaes kept his back to the Dean. Then the Dean took a stone, and [I] saw 
him throw it and strike [Francisco Vaes] in the back. Because the witness 
had his head turned while holding back the Dean, he did not see whether 
Francisco Vaes took the arquebus out of its sheath, other than to help 
restrain the fury with which he saw the Dean.” 


A month later on March 9, Francisco Baez de Benavides, made aware of 
the warrant for his imprisonment, presented himself to the judicial court 
of Monterrey. Because Francisco Baez de Benavides had presented himself 
as ordered, Judge de las Casas ruled that no imprisonment was indicated. 
However, de las Casas penalized him 100 pesos, one half for the royal 
exchequer and the other for the judicial expenses, and ruled that Baez 
would be allowed to provide his own defense. Baez was made to swear by 


God our Lord and by the sign of the cross, and to promise to tell the truth. 
The recorded inquiry was as follows: 


“He was asked how he was named, whose son he was and where he was 
born, what office and age [he has], and how he is occupied; to which he 
responded he is named Francisco Vaes de Benavides; he is the son of 
Gonzalo Vaes de Benavides and of Marta Lopes, residents of the island of 
Tenerife in the place of La Orotava [in the Canary Islands]. And that he 
came to these parts when [he was] eighteen years old more or less, and 
that he has occupied himself in the service of His Majesty in those things 
offered to him in this kingdom, as is evident from the papers he remits, 
and he is thirty-six years old, more or less.” 


Apparently Francisco Baez de Benavides had attempted to collect the 
debt and had approached the Dean “with the sweetest reasonableness and 
composure, [and that he] pay a thousand and some pesos owed to him 
within the agreed period of time, being as he is a poor man and entrusted 
with the care of a wife and children, for whose sustenance he needs the 
pesos ... [The Dean] responded that he get off the hacienda, and that he 
was much too bold in his reasons, to which the confessant responded that 
if he was paid what was owed, he would leave the post unoccupied and that 
he would leave with his wife and children for nothing prevented him from 
doing so.” 


“He was asked, with this confessant recognizing the respect that should 
be extended to priests with such ancient and reverent respect that every 
Christian should have, more of the dignity [of the title] than of his person, 
thus for being an ecclesiastical judge as in the case of the Dean and for 
being first bonnet- of the church, whose attributes he was aware of, why 
did he discontinue this obligation with injurious words and anger and 
discomposure, and not stopping at that, take out the arquebus that he had 
in his saddle with which he pretended to shoot and kill the Dean. 


As to the incident in question, Francisco Baez states that “after several 
days of being on the road with Don Vizente de Saldivar, Bernave Gonzales, 
and Sebastian Peres de Egumendio in the estate of San Francisco, being on 
a small bridge of the hacienda that overlies the foundation trench, this 
confessant was casually passing by, with an iron bar in the saddle, paying 
little attention to the people at his side, for with him went Bernave 
Gonzales. And having passed by, he heard the Dean say unto the 


confessant that he was the greatest rogue, vile and of mean birth, and how 
had he passed by without raising his sombrero. To which the confessant 
responded, he did not take it off nor did he extend the due reverence and 
respect as he had done so many other times before. And not being in 
agreement with his [behavior], and for making light of my person, I felt 
obligated to turn my back to him to correspond to his bad manner and to 
the little respect which he merits. The Dean, persisting in his anger, came 
off the bridge and, with a pilgrim’s staff in his hand, threw unto the 
confessant two staffs, hitting the horse’s haunch and the second time the 
horse’s mid-body, and abused him [Baez] with injurious words...” 


“He was asked if he knows the transgression he committed in taking out 
the arquebus and in wanting to shoot the Dean with it, and what a bad 
example he made with such an action. To which the confessant responded, 
that he had no intention of shooting or killing the Dean with the arquebus 
because, as he can prove, he did not have it loaded. He did it only to 
restrain him and to force him to leave him alone and not to affront him 
further, [and thus] he took it in his hand without setting the action, nor 
does he remember even doing so. 


“And he denies having committed an act of anger, and suddenly the first 
precipitating action was not of his doing, as he shall prove. And it is 
argued that this confessant was accustomed to have a discomfort of the 
heart that for many days deprived him of understanding, and at the time 
this happened he arose from his bed in the said habitual indisposition, and 
thus he does not remember nor can he recall what he said and did.” 


In defense of his character, Baez added, “It is well known about my 
quietude, and how I conduct myself, and in the fourteen years that I have 
been in this kingdom, it can neither be proved nor argued that I have had a 
quarrel with any person, nor given anyone the occasion to whom respect is 
due, be they ecclesiastic or secular judges, and to the priests as a whole.” 
As to his national origin, he stated that “I am a Spaniard of good birth” 
(“que soy espanol bien nacido’). 


Judge de las Casas then stated that he had heard the evidence and that he 
would administer justice. In days to follow, he recalled witnesses to testify 
as to whether the arquebus was loaded, but none admitted to knowing 
whether it was or not. Indeed, Don Vizente de Saldivar commented that 
“he does not know whether Francisco Vaes had the arquebus unloaded or 


not; and believes that if it were loaded, he would have fired the gun with 
the arquebus. And thus he believes that it was not [loaded].” 


A week later, the summary verdict was forthcoming. In addition to the 
previous punishment of 100 pesos of common gold for the treasury and 
judicial expenses, it appears that an additional 200 pesos were assessed 
against him. Francisco Baez de Benavides was made to suffer “the loss of 
his arquebus which he had on that day, and in the place of La Madalena 
where he had his house and made his presence, he was not to return unto it 
with his family for a span of two years.” 


The dean was furious at this relatively benign judgment against 
Francisco Baez. He declared, “I do state that I have been informed that in 
this land there is a person who wishes to kill me, and in this I have no 
enemy whom I suspect other than Francisco Vaes, as is evident to your 
grace, for he 1s a declared enemy. Surely he attempted in the past to kill 
me, and to that end he put his hand to the arquebus that he had in his 
saddle and pointed it at me three times, cocking the trigger, and he would 
have achieved his intention had not people gotten in between and disturbed 
him. From this deed, I deduce the great enmity that he has against me, as a 
result of which I am suspicious and fearful that he might bring it to 
execution, seeing that his transgression has not been castigated with the 
rigor His Majesty demands in his royal laws, especially in these desert 
lands where I am without any defense.” In a summary request, he 
requested that “Your Grace order that Francisco Baez be imprisoned and 
under guard, and that he constrain him with the full force of the law so that 
I might feel safe for my life.” 


De las Casas conceded the dean’s appeal, leaving the burden of proof 
upon the dean that Francisco Baez wants to kill him, or is procuring the 
means to do so, which upon proof being given, he would then proceed with 
the full rigor of the law against Francisco Baez and any accomplices. 


Francisco Baez likewise was unhappy with the ruling. He appealed to 
Don Martin de Zavala, governor and captain general of the kingdom of 
Leon, and asked that the de las Casas judgment be nullified. Governor de 
Zavala referred the matter for legal counsel in Zacatecas. The appeal was 
upheld, indeed, “it is determined that the execution of the banishment [of 
Francisco Baez] should be suspended, and account of it being a land of 
war, and it suits the service of our Majesty and the defense of this reign, it 


is ordered that Captain Bernabé de las Casas, chief judge of the city of 
Monterrey, return the arquebus [to Francisco Baez].” (AMM, Vol. I, Exp. 
12) 


A Second Trial of Francisco Baez 


By 1646, Francisco Baez de Benavides had served meritoriously in the 
service of the governor and had been appointed by him as mayor of the 
city of Salinas. 


As a result of an armed assault raid conducted by Baez upon the estate 
and person of Diego de Villareal, another legal action ensued. In this case, 
however, accusations concerning his character and his national origins 
were made. 


A certain Juan Alonso Lobo Guerrero testified that “he knows the 
plaintiff and also Francisco Baez de Benavides who is presently mayor of 
Salinas for more than eighteen years. And what he knows is that this 
witness, upon coming to this kingdom from Mexico [City] to live and to 
marry, he spent a night in the hacienda of Juan de Zavala Funaraga, close 
to San Luis, and he was there five or six days resting on account of having 
a minor friendship with Juan de Zavala. One day he took a trip with the 
aforesaid in the presence of Francisco Bizcayino, a [Canary Islands] 
islander who served [the governor] as the steward of his estate. Francisco 
Bizcayino told this witness that in the house of Bernabé de las Casas, the 
father-in-law of this witness who lived in Salinas where he was a miner, he 
would find a native compatriot from the [Canary] Islands by the name of 
Francisco Baez de Benavides, who was a relative of his father-in-law, and 
that he was none other than a son of a Portuguese, a native of the kingdom 
of Portugal, who was named Baez, the rope-maker. And this witness 
having arrived in this kingdom, he found the said Francisco Baez in the 
home of Captain Bernabé de las Casas, his father-in-law, where he met 
him, as related by the said Francisco Bizcayino. This witness [Bizcayino] 
provided on his own part his commissions that were accepted and 
acknowledged by [mayor] Francisco Baez who told Francisco Bizcayino 
that he was a friend and from his homeland. And always this witness 
would refer to him as the ‘son of a Portuguese.’ After a long while, this 
witness said publicly to all that Francisco Baez regarded it as sufficient to 
be the ‘son of a Portuguese’ for being something good in itself. And 


Domingo Gonzalez was a fellow countryman of Francisco Baez, and both 
were in the service of Captain Bernabé de las Casas in the royal army. 
Likewise he heard this witness say many times unto a certain Baez, a 
shepherd, steward of the parents of his company and a Portuguese by 
nation who spoke Spanish poorly, that the said Francisco Baez de 
Benavides was a fellow countryman and that he always called him a 
paisano, a fellow countryman. And it 1s publicly and widely known that 
that he is regarded as the son of a Portuguese, and this witness regards him 
as such, and because the name Baez y Benavides is from Portugal, and no 
Castilian has such a name in Spain where this witness is from, and he is a 
native of Cordova.” 


This opinion of the Portuguese origins of Francisco Baez de Benavides 
was seconded by Marcos de las Casas, son of Bernabé de las Casas. His 
testimony on March 24, 1647 included a statement that Baez worked for 
his father and for “Domingo Gonzalez, a [Canary Islands] islander, who 
said he was a fellow countryman of the said Francisco Baez, to which this 
witness heard publicly many times that Francisco Baez was _ his 
countryman and the son of a Portuguese, and he used to say many times of 
the said Francisco Baez that he could be nothing but good because he was 
Portuguese; and it has been two years since this witness, while on a trip to 
Saltillo, encountered on the river of the Pesqueria Chica a steward of the 
flocks of the parents of the company, a Portuguese by nation and with a 
very broken Castilian. And being an acquaintance of this witness, [Marcos 
de las Casas] stopped to talk with him and asked him what was new in the 
kingdom and city of Monterrey, from which he said he came. He 
responded that he did not know, for he had gone to the house of the said 
Francisco Baez, his countryman, and had returned to Salinas. This witness 
asked him where his countryman, the said Francisco Baez, was from; and 
the aforementioned responded that he was the son of a Portuguese and 
from his homeland. With this they parted, and this witness proceeded on 
his way.” 

Of course, all these accusations were denied by Francisco Baez de 
Benavides. (AMM, Vol. V, Exp. 61) 


Aftermath of the Trials 


These two documents provide strong evidence of the Portuguese Jewish 
origin of Francisco Baez de Benavides. Although born in the Canary 
Islands, Baez was identified as the ‘son of a Portuguese’, if not Portuguese 
himself. His parents were New Christian descendants of Spanish Jews 
exiled to Portugal where they were forcibly converted to Christianity. With 
the annexation of Portugal to Spain subsequent to 1580, his parents 
retraced their way back into Spain and made their way to the Canary 
Islands, where they settled in Tenerife. Most likely, Baez’s level of crypto- 
Jewish education and practice was meager, and did not exceed the low- 
level Judaic knowledge and observance of the Canary Island Conversos. 
Nonetheless, his identity as a ‘Portuguese’, synonymous with a sense of 
Jewishness, was strong even if his Judaic education was weak. 


A high official of the Catholic Church, such as Dean Don Juan de 
Ortega Helices, is ordinarily treated with great respect and reverence by 
the Catholic laity. When the Dean chose to attack Francisco Baez for his 
disrespect, the Canary Island Converso viewed the conduct of the Dean not 
as a meaningful disciplinary action, but rather as the behavior of a 
dishonest bearer of the cloth whom he regarded as contemptible, and was 
worthy of being shot. In court, without resort to a lawyer, and with a 
careful and indeed articulate choice of words, Baez defends himself well 
against the charges of the Dean, whose transparent intention is to annul the 
substantial debt owed to Baez. In defense of his national origin, Francisco 
refers to himself as “a Spaniard of good birth” and, with characteristic 
Converso overstatement of feigned faith, he mentions the “public 
knowledge of my great Christianity.” The marked disdain Baez has toward 
the Dean for failure to repay the loan is evident, to which must be added 
the instinctive Converso hatred for any church official. 


This trial with the dean was undoubtedly of great interest to the New 
Christian community in Monterrey, inasmuch as it involved a clash 
between a prominent Old Christian and a Portuguese New Christian, 
certainly over a debt, but larger issues were at stake here underneath the 
surface—the longstanding hostility of the Old Christians toward the 
upstart New Christians. One fact is indisputable: If Francisco Baez de 
Benavides had shot and killed the church official, the full force of the 
Inquisition would have been brought to bear not only against him and his 
family, but against the New Christian community in Monterrey that had 
produced such a transgressor. Much to the relief of the Monterrey New 


Christians, and thanks to the intervention of the governor, Baez was 
formally acquitted and the tensions subsided. 





Main plaza of the villa of Marin. 


* A secular clergyman wore a bonnet, in contradistinction to a monk, who wore a hood or 
cowl. 
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The Martinez of Marin 


Joseph Martinez and Inés de la Garza 


Captain Joséph Martinez, founder of the villa of San Antonio de los 
Martinez (later called Marin), settled in the New Kingdom of Leon 
sometime around 1670. The presence of his father, Ignacio Martinez, in 
the Mazapil and Saltillo areas 1s documented as early as 1650. 


A few years after his arrival, in 1673, Joseph married Inés de la Garza, 
daughter of Captain Pedro de la Garza el mozo and Maria de la Rocha. At 
the time of his marriage, his father-in-law, Pedro, was a prominent 
Monterrey city official who had served over the course of several years in 
the capacities of alderman and assistant mayor. In addition, Pedro 
possessed a sizable tract of land that, in the course of time, became the 
city of San Nicolas de la Garzas. 


In courting young Inés, Joseph would be asked to offer a dowry in return 
for the hand of the de la Garza daughter. An acceptable dowry at that time 
would have been between 600 and 1,000 pesos, amounts paid as dowries 
for Inés’s sisters. Young Joseph, however, had limited resources and was 
unable to provide such a payment. The immediate benefits of such a 
marriage for Joseph would be quite tangible. The union would link him 
with a prominent pioneer family possessing considerable assets and 
regional influence. By establishing a family of his own in the New 
Kingdom of Leon, and particularly one so well connected, Joseph would 
soon be able to request formally a land grant of his own. 


Later, when Joseph made an appeal for a land grant of his own, the 
matter of his family connections arose in his formal request: “I say that in 
consideration of my entering this kingdom more than twelve years ago, 
and having maintained residence in it, married with the daughter of Pedro 
de la Garza, one of the first conquistadores of this kingdom; and having 
served Your Majesty in the operations of the royal service; and that I, in 


those [operations] that have offered themselves, have assisted with my 
arms and my horses; and that I am quick to do it in anything that has been 
asked of me.” Another document refers to him as “resident and laborer in 
the Valley of Carrizal, whose jurisdiction pertains to Salinas . . . [he said] 
for having been charged with family, he has the intention of founding a 
field for cultivation ... he does state that if you would grant him your 
favor, which he requests with attention to how he has served His Majesty 
in this kingdom on the various occasions that have presented themselves, 
and because he should enjoy the merits of being married to the 
granddaughter of the first settlers, conquistadores of this kingdom.” 
(Cavazos Garza 1964, II: 255-256) 


Inés de la Garza was descended from the pioneers of the Monterrey 
area. Her recent ancestors included the patriarch Marcos Alonso de la 
Garza, Diego de Trevifio, and Baltasar Castafio de Sosa (the brother of 
Gaspar), all of whom were of unquestioned Jewish origin, as well as Diego 
de Montemayor who may have been of Jewish descent. Nearly two 
hundred years and some ten or so generations had passed since the forced 
conversion of her remote Jewish Portuguese ancestors. The marriages of 
her immediate ancestors, up to and including her great-grandparents, had 
been to members of the inner circle of Jewishly linked founders. 


But as far as Inés was concerned, tragic events that had affected her 
Jewish kin ages ago, and familial adherence to some vestigial ritual 
religious practices with little meaning in her life, were not sufficient 
reasons to exclude consideration of a marriage partner from outside the 
fold. Perhaps Inés felt little attachment to a secretive crypto-Jewish life 
that placed her people in constant fear of discovery by the inquisitive 
church authorities. Some family members may have questioned the 
propriety of accepting someone of Old Christian descent such as Joseph 
Martinez into their circle. That Inés decided to strike up a new existence 
with this conquistador may also mean that young Joseph was sufficiently 
discreet to turn a blind eye to surreptitious family practices. It is 
reasonable to assume that Inés’s marriage to this newcomer, Martinez, 
constituted a break with family tradition. 


Certainly Joseph and Inés were regarded as good observant Christians. 
Whenever one of their children was born, they would make the obligatory 


trip to Monterrey to have the newborn child baptized in the Franciscan 
church in Monterrey. The baptismal record for their firstborn child reads: 


“Rodrigo, espanol. 


On the fifth of November, 1673, in the parochial church of this city, I 
baptized and anointed with oil Rodrigo, son of Joseph Martines and Ynés 
de la Garza = the godparents were Joseph Martines Guaxardo and Nicolasa 
de la Garza, and as evidence, I do affirm as the assistant curate of this 
district. Joseph Guaxardo (rubric).” (Tarin 1994, 30). 


The Meaning of the Name Joseph 


The legal first name of Joseph Martinez was Joseph, not José. In the list 
compiled by Dr. Boyd-Bowman of 96,000 immigrants from Spain and 
Portugal to the New World, not one male immigrant to the New World 
prior to 1539 carries the name José, and most certainly not Joseph. In all 
Spanish-language Bibles current in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
(the 1580 Cassio de Oro de la Reina edition and the 1620 Cipriano de 
Valera edition), the name José is used for both the Joseph of the Old 
Testament and for the Joseph of the New Testament. 


The practice of using the name José, and most certainly the name 
Joseph, as a personal name probably originated among New Christians in 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. It was not uncommon 
for newly converted Jews to adopt or create the most Christian-sounding 
surnames, so that nominally they would appear to be “good Christians.” 
For those Jews converted by force and not of their own volition, the 
adoption of a personal name with a double message would be entirely in 
keeping with that practice. 


The pronunciation of the name Joseph is very close to the Hebrew 
pronunciation “Yoséf.” The name could thus be used in two ways. To a 
Christian, it would mean José, the New Testament husband of Mary, 
thereby diverting suspicion that its bearer was anything other than a 
faithful Christian. To a Jew, it would mean the Old Testament Joseph, 
viceroy of Egypt, who hid his true identity from his Israelite brethren. In 
this sense, Joseph would be a code word for a hidden Jewish connection. 
Others in the Monterrey community carried this name, for example, 
Joseph de Trevifio, Joseph de la Garza, Joseph Gonzalez, and so on. 


The question remains: Was Joseph Martinez a New Christian of Jewish 
descent? According to this linguistic interpretation, it would seem so, and 
it would explain his ready acceptance into the Garza clan. If he was a New 
Christian, then he must have been the product of a family that had made a 
transition to full belief in Christianity. Regardless of his belief status, the 
use of the name Joseph might have been interpreted by Garza family 
members as an indication that he was one of their own kind. If he was not 
a New Christian, then his newfound Christian religiosity can be explained 
best by assuming that he was of Old Christian Spanish stock. 


I believe Joseph Martinez was an Old Christian for several reasons. 
First, the surname Martinez is uncommon among New Christians. In 
Saltillo, where his father Ignacio resided for several years, non-Europeans 
such as the Tlaxcalan Indians of Saltillo were using the name Joseph as a 
personal name, indicating that it was in popular usage without public 
awareness of its Jewish connotation. Hence it is likely that Joseph’s father, 
Ignacio, heard the name in regular use in Saltillo and decided to use it for 
his son, perhaps not fully aware of its original Jewish implications. 
Finally, the most telling argument of all against Joseph Martinez’s being a 
crypto-Jew is that his son Ignacio became a degreed priest. 


The Career of Joseph Martinez 


Like any other able-bodied male citizen, Joseph Martinez was duty 
bound to participate in the defense of the kingdom against the rebellious 
Indians. In 1682, the Sergeant Major Alonso de Leon and Captain Pedro de 
la Rosa Salinas recruited soldiers “for the aid commanded by his Most 
Excellent Excellency, the Lord Count of Paredes and Marques de la 
Laguna, Viceroy and Captain General of New Spain, that it be entrusted 
with making an entry raid into the confines of the Huasteca,” and Joseph 
Martinez was enlisted. (Cavazos Garza 1966, 98) Among his fellow 
comrades-in-arms were members of the growing Garza clan, soldiers such 
as Diego de la Garza, Pedro de la Garza, Miguel de la Garza, Nicolas de la 
Garza, José de la Garza, Lazaro de la Garza, and Baltazar de Trevino. The 
pay scale was 4 reals a day for military service. 


Joseph Martinez was a participant in the early expeditions to explore the 
region now known as Texas, to which he attests: “I have served His 
Majesty on the various occasions and invasions of enemies presenting 


themselves within the kingdom and outside it, with my arms and my 
horses, at my expense; as it was on the expedition towards the bay of the 
Espiritu Santo [the Gulf of Mexico] and the discovery of Texas.” (Cavazos 
Garza 1964, 155) 


Joseph Martinez was a devout Catholic. A man of strong opinions and 
entrepreneurial character, he must have made a favorable impression on 
the Garza family members inasmuch as he was often consulted on family 
and business matters. The Christian religiosity that Joseph introduced into 
the household manifested itself in one of his and Ines’s sons, Ignacio, 
becoming a priest. 


Ignacio Martinez, Inquisitor of Monterrey 


After formal religious training and ordination, Ignacio would return to 
the villa to deepen the Christian sensibilities of family and friends. His 
first appointment was as curate vicar and ecclesiastical judge of the Valley 
of Pilon. In 1738, after being transferred to the curate of Monterrey, 
Ignacio was appointed as commissioner of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition and the Holy Crusade. Clearly, the level of caution that had to 
be practiced by members of the Garza clan was clearly greater, as the 
problem of a Catholic priest with Inquisition connections now presented 
itself within the family ranks. Perhaps this explains the marked Christian 
religiosity that came to characterize the residents of San Antonio de los 
Martinez. (Cavazos Garza 1984, 288). 


The Death of Pedro de la Garza el mozo 


In 1693, Ines’s father Pedro de la Garza died. His estate consisted of 
“four caballerias of land and two adjacent fields, instruments to till the 
soil; a house with upper and lower habitations, a gallery, and three smaller 
rooms, all made of adobe and metal supports; a house in Monterrey, with a 
living room and a kitchen; clothes; an encampment of Alazapa Indians, 
granted unto him by Governor Zavala.” (Cavazos Garza 1966, 101) 
Arrangements for the distribution of the inheritance had to be made. In 
this matter, someone not directly descended from the Garzas was needed 
to arbitrate the touchy issue of inheritance, and Joseph Martinez was 
selected. 


One document reads that “the lieutenant Pedro de la Garza, Francisco de 
la Garza and Juan Pérez de la Garza, legitimate sons of Captain Pedro de 
la Garza and Maria de la Rocha, residents of this jurisdiction; José de la 
Garza and Nicolas de Arellano, as spouses of Nicolasa and Lucia de la 
Garza, and Antonia de la Garza, widow of Juan de Sosa, hereby authorize 
Joseph Martinez, the husband of Inés de la Garza, a sister of the granters, 
to handle the deed of sale granted by her father for one caballeria of land, 
with the corresponding water rights, in the field of San Nicolas.” (Cavazos 
Garza 1966, 119) 


In that same year, Joseph was asked to supervise another apportionment 
of his wife’s family land. An archival document relates that “Pedro Lozano 
and Joseph Martinez, residents of this jurisdiction, the second authorized 
by the other inheritors of [the estate of] Captain Pedro de la Garza and 
Maria de la Rocha, convene a meeting concerning the caballeria that the 
Captain sold to Lozano for 11 pesos and 2 tomines. This witness admits 
that half of a caballeria stays with Mariana de la Garza, his wife, as an 
inheritance, and the other half returns to the remaining inheritors, on 
account of its being the dowry of Maria de la Rocha, ‘deceased for 
eighteen years’. The caballeria is located on the residence estate of the 
aforementioned [Pedro de la Garza], whose house and tree grove always 
has been understood as being hers, for having devoted much work and 
industry on it; and the other three caballerias of the estate ought to be 
apportioned consecutively to the other inheritors; with regard to the land 
for raising sheep and cattle, it should be a common field.” (Cavazos Garza 
1966, 119) 


The Death of Joseph Martinez 


Joseph Martinez died in 1712 and was buried in the San Francisco 
Xavier Chapel of Monterrey. In his will, executed on his estate of San 
Antonio de los Martinez in the Valle de Carrizal, mention is made of ten 
children: Rodrigo, Miguel, Ignacio (the priest), Damian, Andrés, José 
(deceased), Maria, Rosa, Luisa, and Catalina. (Mendirichaga 1989, 15). 


The Account o fJuan José de la Garza 


The chronicler, Juan José de la Garza, wrote an interesting memoir 
depicting rural life and religious activities in the villa of San Antonio de 
los Martinez, later called Marin. This memoir first appeared in 1867 
within the collection of historical documents assembled by Dr. Eleuterio 
Gonzalez. 





Juan José de la Garza (1814-1905) Chronicler of Marin 


Memories of the Origin of the Villa of Marin 


As a descendant of the founders of this town of Marin, born and reared 
in it, I wished to unite and transmit the most detailed notes possible 
concerning the origin of the first settlers who founded the villa. In all of 
this, | am impelled by the natural respect for the memory of my ancestors, 
the love for the people among whom I saw first light; and no less by the 
desire that when some illustrious person will write the history of the state 
[of Nuevo Leon], he will turn to these notes that he will find necessary. 


In order to achieve this, I began by collecting traditions and writings 
that would guide me. But what I was able to assemble was not sufficient 
for my ends until, in the course of my investigations, I was able to 
discover that within certain homes in Monterrey one could find some 
documents that would be advantageous to my objective. I obtained them 
and, with others that I had, I found myself with a collection of those 
necessary to me, and I added them to the municipal archive under my 
charge. 


But since my place was taken by assault when I least expected it, the 
documents remained at the mercy of people who were not bound by any 
ties to myself, to the village or to its founders, and even less by any shared 
opinions. As a result of which, precious documents that I had compiled at 
cost to myself through agencies, permits, and money, it does not appear 
that anyone knows what has become of them. Now, as I occupy myself so 
as to proceed forward with my project, I have to limit myself to what is 
contained in the few documents I have found once again, to my 
recollection of those that have disappeared, and to the incomplete 
traditions that are still conserved. From these facts, I have made the 
following notes. 


Origins and Customs of the First Settlers 


Captain D. José Martinez, the son of Don Ygnacio Martinez and Dofia 
Maria Flores, residents of Saltillo, in the last third of the seventeenth 
century, married Dofia Ynés de la Garza, the daughter of Captain Pedro de 
la Garza and Donia Maria de la Rocha, residents of the estate (today, San 
Nicolas de los Garzas). About the same time, apparently between the years 
1670 to 1680, he solicited and obtained some lands on the left-hand side of 


the river named the Pesqueria Grande or of the Carrizal, to the north- 
northeast of the city of Monterrey, about ten leagues distant from this city, 
and under the jurisdiction of the Valle de Salinas. To these lands, he came 
to live with his family. He founded a ranch close to a spring that he called 
San Antonio, and that afterward was called San Antonio de los Martinez. 
On this ranch, he made his home, established a place for breeding ganado 
mayor [horses and cattle] along with ganado menor [sheep and goats], and 
lived in it until he died in the year 1712. 


The land stayed in the possession of his sons Rodrigo, Miguel, Ygnacio, 
Damian, Andrés,[and daughters] Maria, Catalina, Rosa, and Luisa as 
specified in his testament. One of his sons, the bachiller [degreed priest] 
D. Ygnacio Martinez, in his testament given and dated in 1746, declared 
that next to the house of his parents, a chapel was being constructed for 
which he ordered the necessary ornaments for the entranceway, to be 
affixed scrupulously. 


After the death of Captain José Martinez, the establishment set up by 
him grew with the multiplication of his descendants who became 
interlaced with those of D. Diego Montemayor, and both became as one 
single family. The men, even though they frequently found themselves 
engaged in war against the barbaric Indians, already doing so because it 
had to be taken care of or because they lent their goodly services as 
soldiers, were dedicated exclusively to the raising of cattle, which they 
had in abundance. The cattle provided enough that they could live with 
some commodities, assisted by the simplicity of their customs. 


They did not have any idea of what would be called luxury. For the 
purpose of performing their daily chores, they would wear tanned cattle 
hides. The women would sew and weave cotton cloths for their 
undergarments. And only for days of fiesta, or to journey to other towns, 
would they put on clothes of value. 


From the profits of their cattle, they would buy what they lacked so as 
to dress and eat, which was not much. They always kept a fund of money, 
not having anything to spend it on, which upon their death would be 
divided up among their children. Their homes were very modest, and they 
only had within them the requisite furniture for their needs. 


In their rustic and simple surroundings, they were very religious and 
had severe customs. Apart from punctually attending the parochial church 


in Salinas to hear Mass, baptisms, confessions, weddings, and to bury their 
deceased, [soon afterward] they would reunite in the chapel made by the 
bachiller Martinez and his brothers. 


As the day grew dark, the rosary was recited in every home; and before 
dawn, they would intone praises to God and to the Virgin Mary. 


When the counting of the sheep was completed, or when the branding of 
the horses and cattle was completed in the corrals, the master and his aides 
would intone praises to God as an expression of thanks. 


Those inhabitants lived in a fraternal society. Every adult had the right 
of correcting, and even of punishing, the faults committed by the minors 
in their presence. 


The respect shown to the fathers bordered on veneration. The sons in 
their presence, or in speaking to them, were solemn. And when the 
[parents] sat down to eat, they were served, arms crossed, by the sons who 
stood [in their presence]. 


As they were about to be married, they would kneel to receive their 
parents’ blessing. 


They did not have a watch, but the time to sleep began shortly after 
sunset so they could arise at the first or second cock crows and to dedicate 
themselves promptly at daybreak to matters in the field that occupied 
them, their children, and the slaves when they had them. 


They did not know theft, intoxication, lying, and the other vices that 
plague modern societies. They were poor, sincere, and hospitable. They 
had a blind obedience to the King in whose name they would make solemn 
expositions, considering him to be of a privileged nature and as an 
emissary of God. 


They maintained their primary school where the youth would be taught 
to pray, to write with little attention to orthography and grammatical rules, 
and to count using the four rules [of arithmetic]. 


The administration of justice took place in Salinas, as with all the civil 
matters. For all other matters, for their own local government, the 
authority of the old ones was sufficient. 


The women dressed with a decent simplicity. They were committed to 
performing the domestic chores that consisted, apart from the most 


common ones, in preparing the food, washing [the clothes], and sweeping. 
Others [consisted of] sewing and weaving cotton and wool, from which 
materials they made some mantles, which were used to provide interior 
clothes for their husbands, children, and themselves. Also they made 
mufflers, blankets, stockings and socks, napkins, small sacks, cushions, 
and other items. 


The marriages were arranged by means of letters exchanged between 
people of the greatest intimacy, because it was regarded as a dishonor to 
sustain the rejection of a verbal solicitation for the hand of a bride, all the 
more so when that formality and other rules of etiquette were observed. 
Upon recognition of the wishes of the solicitor and his parents, the 
marriage was agreed upon and deferred, because the bride and groom were 
not allowed to see each other until they married, after the passage of a 
period of time which usually lasted one, two, or three years. 


Upon verification of the matrimony, an invitation would be first sent out 
for the celebration of the wedding. All the people of the district would 
gather at the patio of the house where they would be served abundant food 
and in the evening they would dance. An orchestra, composed of a violin 
and a guitar, would begin to play a joyful fandango-, a rigodon, the 
sacamandul, and other dances. 

Nightfall would bring various singers. To the rhythm of a valona, they 
would sing decimers with universal approval for their allusions to the act 
being celebrated and would cause the shedding of tears to many of these 
pent-up people, receiving [in return] little gifts and acts of appreciation. 
The dance would continue until the next day when they would return to 
their homes. 


Foundation of the Villa of Marin 


At the conclusion of the eighteenth century, many families from other 
villages had taken up residence in S. Antonio, and the population had 
grown considerably. In view of this, and because other settlements had 
been established nearby, Sr. D. Joaquin Martinez in the first years of this 
present [nineteenth] century, in conjunction with his relatives, went to 
meet with the political and ecclesiastical governors who were, 
[respectively], D. Simon Herrera and D. Primo Feliciano Marin de Porras, 


requesting a separation from [the jurisdiction] of Salinas and that the 
settlement in Marin be established anew as a Villa with the name of Marin, 
and that a parish be set up within it. In order to obtain it, after having 
elaborated upon the grave dangers which they had experienced because of 
having the spiritual and temporal administration in that locale [of Salinas], 
they expounded upon the elements with which the new municipality 
should be formed, and they offered new lands for the public commons and 
[lands to be used] for rents for the maintenance of the Curate, and the 
other expenses deemed necessary. 


Both governors found the request justified and convenient, because they 
ordered the expediting of the necessary forms. There was no opposition 
other than that offered by the Curate of Salinas who, without doubt, and 
more than anything else, was concerned about not being able to maintain 
his parish. Nevertheless, at the beginning of 1804, the Bishop and the 
governor D. Simon de Herrera came to San Antonio, examined the locale, 
and at a distance of 1000 varas [1 vara = .836 meter] from the [then- 
present] populace, they marked out the locations for the plaza, the church, 
the royal houses, and [the area for the houses] of the people who would be 
forced to move because the place where they were located was not 
appropriate. 


Ever since, as a result of the orders of those two gentlemen, the Villa 
was in fact erected, but the authorization did not come until 1808, when it 
received the title expedited in 1807 by the King D. Carlos IV, as we shall 
soon see. This is borne out from what is said from the old ones and by the 
two documents that we will insert here from February 4th and 8th in 1804, 
from which one can infer as much from their content—one being dated in 
San Antonio de los Martinez, and the other in the Villa of Marin—such 
that the erection [of the Villa] took place between the two dates. 


List of the locations demarcated for the vicar of the chapel of Martinez, 
and what should be added to the charge of the parish: Martinez, Santa 
Elena, Acequia, Cienega de Flores, Higueras, Anteojos, Agua Negra, 
Casita, Papagallos, Castillo, and Guadalupe. 


San Antonio de los Martinez, February 4, 1804. 
José Joaquin Martinez. 


With this royal summons, the Villa of Marin was definitely established, 
and even though the Viceroy had agreed and the King had approved that 
the monarch’s name be placed first, the residents cared too much for the 
Archbishop as to permit that his name follow after that of another even 
though he be the King. And they did not want to call it anything other than 
Marin, and the name of ‘San Carlos’ was buried in oblivion. 

I have concluded my objective, as stated at the outset, which was to 
collect in one memory who were the first settlers of this villa and its 
erection. 


Marin, January 12, 1877. 
Juan J. de la Garza 


* A fandango is an exuberant courtship dance usually danced by couples, and is often 
accompanied by the singing of verses called coplas. Beginning slowly, to the rhythm of 
castanets, it gradually increases in speed and in expressed passion. A rigodon is a 
French folk dance for couples and involves hopping steps. The rigodon was popular in 
European courts. The dance is named after its originator Rigaud, a Marseille dance 
master. A valona is a Spanish song with stanzas consisting of ten verses of eight 
syllables each. 
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The End of the Conversos 


The Converso Response: Fight or Flight? 


The arrest and imprisonment of Governor Carvajal provoked panic and 
terror among the crypto-Jewish settlers. Now that the governor and his 
family were locked in an Inquisition dungeon, would the other crypto-Jews 
in the Monterrey area be the next victims? In a seemingly protective 
response, they distanced themselves even further from those who could do 
them harm. Fearful that the Inquisition would strike next against the 
governor’s largely Jewish supporters in the Monterrey area, Gaspar 
Castafio de Sosa led his ill-fated unauthorized expedition into New 
Mexico. On the other hand, the authorities in Mexico City, on the heels of 
the arrest of the Judaizing Carvajal family members, must have regarded 
this group flight as evidence of significant crypto-Jewish penetration into 
Carvajal’s unraveling kingdom. In the end, there was no escaping the 
powers that be in Mexico City, and the Castafio de Sosa expedition ended 
disastrously for both its leader and his followers. 


Although an Inquisition familiar, Juan Morlete, arrested the governor 
and his second-in-command, the arrest of both Carvajal and Castano de 
Sosa appears to have been motivated less by religious motivations than by 
political factors. Carvajal’s excessive territorial claims much displeased 
the viceregal government. The crypto-Jewish activities of the larger 
Carvajal family provided the viceroy with the religious justification, and 
hence the legal means, to dispose physically of the governor and to thrust 
him into a jail cell, his Christian religious affirmations notwithstanding. In 
the case of Castano de Sosa, his failure to abide by the colonizing 
protocols regarding expeditions was the cause of his undoing. However, 
these actions, initiated from afar yet with consequences effected in one’s 
immediate locale, were not perceived by the citizens of Monterrey as mere 
political punitive measures. Indeed, as far as the New Christian settlers of 
Jewish descent in the New Kingdom of Leon were concerned, it was 


evident that the Inquisition was very much alive, and that its long arm 
could reach as far as Monterrey and cast down the community’s leaders. 


What could the Judaizers, who stayed behind in the Monterrey area, 
learn from the Carvajal debacle? Their first conclusion must have been 
that it was definitely more dangerous to be in a large urban area, such as 
Mexico City, than on the wild, untamed frontier. In the capital city, the 
flesh and bones of the Carvajals had been reduced to ashes in the flames of 
the auto-de-fe. It made sense for a crypto-Jew to dwell in a region of 
relative safety on the borders of New Spain, where there were fewer 
Inquisition officials, even if 1t meant enduring physical hardships and a 
minimal means of subsistence. Because their first priority was the safety 
of their families, and since organized group flight was no longer a viable 
option, any crypto-Jewish activity had to be driven further underground, 
and the level of subterfuge had to be raised even higher. Rather than flee, 
they decided to stand their ground by making themselves virtually 
unassailable by either force or law. This was to be the new modus vivendi 
of the Converso in Monterrey. 


The Settlers of Jewish Descent in the Monterrey 
Census of 1626 


As founding settlers in the New Kingdom of Nuevo Leon, families of 
Jewish descent, such as the Garzas and the Trevifios, were allowed to 
possess significant tracts of land. Thus they could establish a ranch, 
effectively creating a secluded area, that was limited exclusively to family 
members. In the safety of their homes, with everyone bound by ties of 
family and of common Jewish descent, they could practice their Jewish 
rituals without alerting the suspicions of the Inquisition. 


In 1626, a census was done at the behest of the new governor, Martin de 
Zavala. Not counting children and Indians, ninety adult Spaniards were 
listed. In this census of 1626, not a single member of the Garza or the 
Fernandez de Castro families, and only one member of the Trevifio family 
(Juan), 1s to be found residing permanently within the city of Monterrey. 
These families of Jewish descent clearly withdrew from the city in order 
to develop their own estates, and possibly to practice their crypto-Jewish 
activities without fear of detection; nonetheless, they maintained a 


homeownership status in absentia within the city of Monterrey, which 
entitled them to municipal voting privileges. 


According to the census, “At fifty paces from Pablo Sanchez, [there is] 
one house with one hall and two rooms that was bought by Blas de la 
Garza and Alonso de Tremino [Trevifio] as their dwelling-house for their 
wives and children, but which they do not inhabit, on account of living in 
their estate in the site of San Francisco, three leagues from this villa.” 
Another example is that of Gonzalo Fernandez de Castro, married to the 
daughter of Captain Diego Rodriguez, who lived seven leagues from the 
villa in his ranch. On one side of the river, there is “a new house, with a 
hall and a covered dwelling-room where Captain Joseph de Trevifio 
resides, when he comes to Mass.” The Canary Islands—born Bernabé de 
las Casas, now widowed, had his estate in the site of Salinas, seven leagues 
from the city, where he stayed with his sons, the bachelor Spaniard 
Domingo Gonzalez, and Francisco Baez de Benavides with his wife. 
(Garmendia Leal 1993, 62-64) 


The residents outside of the city in the populated estates in the New 
Kingdom of Leon thus included Diego de Trevino, Joseph de Trevino, 
Captain Francisco Baez de Benavides, Gonzalo Fernandez de Castro, 
Francisco de la Garza, and Pedro de la Garza. Indeed, over one-third, and 
probably as many as one-half, of the landed estates in the vicinity of 
Monterrey belonged to families of identifiable Jewish origin. Clearly, the 
crypto-Jews preferred a solitary independence, and they expressed this in 
choosing a secluded rural existence over an urban one. Political 
connections with the city of Monterrey were not ignored, as will be shown 
below, but the sphere of crypto-Jewish activity had been translocated to 
the countryside. 


Keeping the Inquisition at Bay 


Perhaps the key method employed by the Conversos, as much to protect 
their assets as their persons, was to acquire positions of influence and 
power in the area. Whenever an Inquisition action was taken against a 
Judaizer, it was standard practice that the actual physical capture of the 
offender would require the intervention of the Santa Hermandad, the Holy 
Brotherhood, the police arm of the Inquisition. In Monterrey, as of 1626, 
the regional head of the Santa Hermandad was Joseph de Trevifio, a New 


Christian of Jewish descent. If any Inquisition action were contemplated 
against a crypto-Jew in the area, it would have to be undertaken by Joseph 
de Trevifio. One finds it difficult to imagine how Trevino, so closely 
linked to fellow New Christians in the area, could possibly bring a fellow 
family member into custody. More than likely, any inklings of a possible 
arrest would have been transmitted by Trevino to the transgressing family 
member, and either the individual would conveniently disappear for a 
period of time, or the disturbing activities would be made to cease. It is 
not surprising that Trevifio’s successor as the head of the Santa Hermandad 
as of 1661 was none other than Bernabé Gonzalez Hidalgo, the brother-in- 
law of Blas de la Garza. 


At the administrative level of Monterrey and Nuevo Leon, there was an 
undeniably heavy presence of New Christians of Jewish descent in 
positions of influence and power. To provide one example, in the selection 
of the members of the Monterrey city council of 1630, the following 
individuals, with their names asterisked to indicate Jewish descent, were 
elected as having voting rights: “The said sergeant major Miguel Sanchez, 
alderman with a first vote, gives the right of councilman and first vote to 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Castro*, and the second to Captain Blas de la 
Garza*, and head of the Holy Brotherhood to Captain Joseph de Trevifio*; 
and steward of the Holy Sacrament and as alderman with first vote to the 
captain Lucas Garcia(*), with a second vote as alderman to Diego de 
Montemayor (*?), the third vote to Diego de Trevifio*, and the fourth to 
Bartolome Garcia, attorney general of this city and kingdom, and to Pedro 
de la Garza*.” (Carazos Garza 1994) 


It should be noted that Captain Lucas Garcia was the son of Baltazar 
Castano de Sosa, of highly probable Jewish descent. Year after year, the 
Monterrey municipal records demonstrate this continuous and 
predominant participation of Conversos or New Christians, in the higher 
echelons of Monterrey municipal government. In effect, the Conversos or 
New Christians had taken control of the city. 


How was it possible that the Inquisition did not take action at an early 
stage to terminate this situation, where the Conversos had near total 
control of a colonial town, where they had become the self-appointed 
arbiters of their own fidelity to Christianity? Perhaps the answer to this 


question lies in an observation made by Seymour Liebman in The Jews in 
New Spain: 


“The incompetency of the Inquisition officials in the areas distant from 
Mexico further impeded the effectiveness of the Holy Office. This 
explains in part why the Jews of Nuevo Leon and its capital, Monterrey, 
lived free of molestation. This was a second partial cause of the undoing 
of their attachment to their faith. This freedom lasted for over 100 years 
and contributed to Jewish assimilation. Many of the leading families that 
are now Catholic or Protestant are descended from the crypto-Jews who 
came to Monterrey, Linares, and other towns beginning about 1640. These 
Jews aided in making Nuevo Leon the leading, most progressive of the 
twenty-nine states of modern Mexico. One of the most illustrious 
members of the Garza family in Monterrey made a generous donation to 
the Jewish community center when it was erected in this century because 
his ancestors had been practicing Jews in Monterrey.” 


In New Spain, the Inquisition operated from 1571 to 1821. During this 
period, approximately 1,500 persons were convicted of being Judaizers, 
that is, for observing the Mosaic Laws or for following Jewish religious 
precepts. The number of Judaizers in Mexico burned at the stake 
numbered less than a hundred, yet an equal number perished in Inquisition 
prison cells. This is in contrast to the severity of the Inquisition in Spain 
where, during the time period from its establishment in 1480 to its 
abolition in 1808, the number of heretics burned at the stake was 31,912 
and those reconciled de vehementi was 291,450. The Inquisition in 
Portugal, from its start in 1536 to its dismantling in 1821, claimed the 
lives of 1,800 at the stake, and more than 30,000 persons were condemned. 
(EJ, “Inquisition”) In view of the large number of New Christians of 
Jewish descent that were known to be present in New Spain, the evidence 
supports the conclusion by Liebman that the Mexican Inquisition was 
considerably less effective than its peninsular counterparts; and this aided, 
unintentionally, the continuation of the Converso, or New Christian, 
dominion over the political and police forces in Monterrey. 


Another factor to consider is that members of the larger Garza clan had 
also risen to prominent positions within the regional church. The first 
individual from this New Christian background to reach the higher 
ecclesiastical echelons appears to have been the priest Juan Esteban de 


Arellano, son of Nicolas de Arellano and Lucia de la Garza (daughter of 
Pedro de la Garza e/ mozo and sister of Inés de la Garza). Juan became an 
ecclesiastic judge, the rector of the San Francisco Xavier College in 
Monterrey, and the delegate of the Holy Office of the Inquisition and the 
Holy Crusade. Upon his death in 1728, Ignacio Martinez was appointed as 
the commissioner of the Holy office of the Inquisition. Like his 
predecessor, Martinez may have been acutely aware of the surreptitious 
crypto-Jewish activities of family members in areas other than his native 
villa, and he doubtless encouraged them to abandon their Judaic ways. 
However, by virtue of the power of his position, Martinez could shield the 
misbehaving family members from adverse Inquisition action for as long 
as it took to rectify their unacceptable behavior. It is a matter of record 
that within the region of Monterrey which was teeming with crypto-Jews, 
after the arrest of the Carvajals, no one was ever convicted, punished, or 
burned at the stake for heretical activities. The protective presence of 
church individuals such as Juan Esteban de Arellano and Ignacio Martinez, 
who were among the first of several prominent church members with 
Converso connections, may have been a contributing factor. 


The New Christian as Warrior 


In Spain, prior to their expulsion, the Jews were forbidden to bear arms. 
In New Spain, their converted descendants not only had the right to bear 
arms, but they had been transformed into warriors who were proficient in 
the use of the sword, the lance, and the arquebus. This ability of the 
Conversos to wage war and to defend oneself against one’s attackers must 
have altered the perception of the governmental authorities toward these 
disguised Hebrews in their colonial midst. If any actions were 
contemplated against the community of crypto-Jews, the Old Christians 
must have realized that it would come with a heavy price. 


The warrior capabilities of the Conversos in the Monterrey area had 
been developing for years. Blas de la Garza describes his recruitment and 
leadership of soldiers, including his own sons, into battle during an 
Alazapa Indian uprising. Joined by war-captain Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Castro, also of Jewish descent, they protected the infant colony from being 
overrun by this militant regional tribe. The Converso settlers participated 
in numerous expeditions against the Indians, and in the protection of the 


northern frontier from French invasion. As the historian David Chipman 
relates, 


“Simultaneous with early settlement in the El Paso region, Spaniards 
from bases in Coahuila and Nuevo Leon began to penetrate lands north of 
the Rio Grande. By 1660 Indians in northern Mexico and from beyond the 
Rio Grande had successfully raided frontier outposts near Saltillo, 
Monterrey, and Cerralvo. The desire to avenge these attacks and the need 
for labor in the mines prompted a punitive expedition. To this end, men 
recruited from Saltillo and Monterrey were placed under the command of 
Juan de la Garza in October 1663. With 100 men and 800 horses, de la 
Garza marched seventy leagues to the vicinity of present Eagle Pass, 
where he engaged Cacaxtle Indians. In a pitched battle his force killed 
nearly 100 natives and captured 125 prisoners.” (Chipman 1992, 67) 


The willingness of these New Christians to fight for their rights, at the 
risk of their lives, was evident to one and all. Reflecting on the nature of 
the settlers, many of them crypto-Jews in the area, Viceroy Velasco had 
once stated, “What one most has to fear is rebellion, should these engage 
in it, for it would be most difficult to punish them for their being in a 
remote part, and involving numerous people who have the advantage of 
being able to use [firearms].” In fifteenth-century Spain, the New 
Christians had organized armed resistance movements in Sevilla and 
Toledo, and perhaps Velasco was contemplating past incidents of this type. 
If the Converso community in Monterrey were to be threatened with 
assault, it was conceivable that the members of the community would take 
the necessary measures to defend themselves. The viceroy, rather than risk 
direct confrontation with the Conversos, peaceably disarmed the 
leadership of the key New Christian leaders, hoping that this would be 
sufficient to keep them in line. This goal could be accomplished through 
legal action, hence, the arrest of Carvajal and his second-in-command 
Castafio de Sosa. As Viceroy Velasco noted, “It seemed to us that the 
remedy consisted in not pursuing [the reinstatement of Carvajal or by 
anyone else under him] and, more importantly, in not undoing and 
dismantling the quantity of people together in that governorship who had 
come there by way of the New Kingdom of Galicia and this one [of New 
Spain], coming by the way of the mines of Mazapil and Saltillo.” In short, 
barring any future incident involving Judaizing activities on a major scale, 
Viceroy Velasco had established the precedent of not prying too deeply 


into the makeup of the Monterrey community. It is evident then that the 
crypto-Jewish warriors of Monterrey had become invaluable and 
indispensable to the government of Nuevo Leon, and that without their 
participation the colonial enterprise in that region might falter. 


A governor such as Martin de Zavala, who was constantly in short 
supply of manpower, surely turned a blind eye to disturbing activities by 
those of his settlers who were reportable to the church authorities. The 
case of Francisco Baez de Benavides is a case in point. Even though Baez 
de Benavides threatened to shoot the highest church official in the 
Monterrey area, an offense that would have resulted in lashes and 
imprisonment in peninsular Spain if not outright capital punishment, the 
scales of justice were weighted differently on the New World frontier. 
Indeed, Governor Zavala regarded this action by a Converso of Jewish 
descent as less of a threat to his fledgling New Kingdom of Leon than that 
of disarming a valiant soldier who was needed badly in the war against the 
Indians. As a result, Francisco Baez’s weapon was promptly returned to 
him. 


The Decline of Jewish Observance 


For the crypto-Jew there was a price to pay for choosing to settle on the 
frontier. The very paucity of numbers had an erosive effect on the level of 
crypto-Jewish practice. Because each family was given a land grant, the 
majority of Jewish observances would have been kept on the grounds of 
the family estate. If a larger meeting was necessary, as for the fast day 
observance of Yom Kippur (the Jewish Day of Atonement), considerable 
distances would have to be traversed in order to maintain communication 
with one’s coreligionists. For this purpose, meeting dates would have to be 
established well in advance. Certainly, in the wake of the governor’s arrest, 
the meetings in the Monterrey area would have been few and perhaps not 
well attended. 


The first generation of Judaizers, such as the Carvajal family, had 
religious textual materials that could serve as the basis for a religious 
service. Fearful of falling mortally like the Carvajals, the crypto-Jews of 
Monterrey likely took unusually severe measures to hide their 
surreptitious activities. All practices were absolutely limited to the 
household, and could never be performed in the presence of someone 


whose ancestral Jewishness was suspect. Written liturgical materials that 
could serve as evidence against them were kept to an absolute minimum. 
This method of rendering the crypto-Jews less vulnerable to Inquisition 
probes, by virtue of not possessing any incriminatory written evidence, 
became the sure method of rendering them ignorant of the very traditions 
they wanted to preserve. Lacking authentic Jewish teachers and not 
possessing any knowledge of Hebrew, they relied upon _ oral 
communications within one’s own family to transmit what little they 
understood about their ancestral tradition. 


The retained Jewish practices were likely those involving a lesser 
amount of risk. Women would light the Sabbath candles on Friday night, 
possibly in a basement or within a pitcher. The anticipation of Sabbath 
observance was preceded by bathing on the prior day, and by the changing 
of the table linen and the bedspreads. The Sabbath ritual prayers probably 
were limited to the recitation of a few Davidic psalms, and the affirmation 
of the Jewish watchword for the unity of God, “Hear O Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is One”, even though the recitation of the Hebrew words 
was incomprehensible to most. Abstention from pork would be practiced 
at home, but could not be avoided if they dined with Christian social peers. 
In order to expiate their sins of feigned adherence to belief in the Catholic 
Church, many Conversos would engage in frequent fasting, for example, 
the Fast of Esther and the Fast of Yom Kippur. Prayers in Spanish that 
were recited as a group also might have been said on these High Holy 
Days. 


With regard to Passover, there is no evidence that the Carvajals were in 
possession of a Haggadah, the traditional Jewish book that recounts the 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, and that is read aloud on the first two 
evenings of Passover. Indeed, Luis de Carvajal e/ mozo was unaware of the 
post-Biblical rabbinical traditions of Passover, and his knowledge of the 
practices of the Passover meal seems to have been limited to the account 
in the book of Exodus, which he transmitted to faithful family members. 
Therefore, it is unlikely that the Conversos in Monterrey had any 
Haggadah-guided Passover service. However, the requirement to abstain 
from eating leavened bread during Passover seems to have been well 
known, and the preparation of the unleavened bread (matzot) was probably 
undertaken by the more observant Conversos. 


Unlike Eastern European Ashkenazi Jews, who do not use corn products 
during Passover, Sephardic Jews differ in their Talmudic interpretation of 
the dietary restrictions for the holiday. The Spanish Jews of the Ottoman 
Turkish Empire, as well as Syrian Jews, for example, allow the eating of 
corn during the eight days of Passover. Although the traditional 
unleavened bread was preferred, corn tortillas might have been used as 
makeshift matzot by the crypto-Jews in Monterrey. Of course, the flour 
tortilla would have been prohibited during the days of Passover 
observance. 


Intermarriage and Assimilation 


In time the observance of these Jewish practices would diminish, and 
the traditional rituals would become vestigial family eccentricities devoid 
of meaning. As the children received a Christian education, and the adults 
made their obligatory appearances at weekly church Masses, progressive 
inroads were made by the Church into the fabric of each successive 
generation of Conversos. Apart from major life events requiring the 
presence of a church official such as baptism, marriage, and burial, there 
was constant socializing with fellow pioneers of Old Christian descent. A 
new set of values arising from shared dangers and mutually supportive 
responsibilities, as opposed to those of strictly religious origin, united the 
frontier folk, New Christian and Old Christian alike. The distinctions 
between them would be blurred, and they would become compadres 
(friends, Andalusian style) and regiomontanos (royal mountaineers, as the 
citizens of greater Monterrey style themselves). 


By no later than 1650, a significant number of the descendants of the 
early crypto-Jews had become believing Christians. In 1653, Santiago de 
Trevino believed himself to have been saved from death at the hands of 
Indians when he swore by Santiago, the patron saint of Spain. Additional 
evidence in the mid-seventeenth century comes from intermarriages 
between individuals of Jewish descent, such as the Garzas and Trevifios, 
and those of Old Christian descent. In 1653 Juan Bautista Chapa (né 
Schiapapria), an Italian, married Beatriz de Trevifio. In 1673, the union of 
Joseph Martinez, an Old Christian, with Inés de la Garza resulted in a son 
who became a Catholic priest and an Inquisition official, and their 
descendants became devoted Christians. It had taken approximately one 


hundred and fifty years, from the 1497 forced conversion of the Jews in 
Portugal, for their descendants to practice willingly the faith of their 
Christian persecutors. 


Beginning in the mid-fifteenth century in Spain, New Christians of 
Jewish descent were excluded from admission into certain military and 
ecclesiastical orders. Even as late as 1799, while New Spain was in its last 
years of rule by the king of Spain, descendants of the Garzas would seek to 
enter the priesthood and would solicit a certificate of limpieza de sangre, 
“purity of blood.” When the young José Joaquin Trevifio sought admission 
into the religious Seminary of Monterrey, the lieutenant governor of the 
Valle of Pesqueria, Juan Cristébal de la Garza, would state that the youth 
“was descended on both sides from Old Christians, free from admixture 
with any bad caste [such as] Moors, mulattos, Jews, and those penitenced 
by the Holy Office [of the Inquisition]; nor is he of those recently 
converted to our Holy Catholic faith; nor from those exhibiting any related 
concern, and certainly not from those who were punished with a sentence 
that would cause infamy. Because all have been esteemed as Old 
Christians.” (Villanueva 1991, 13-16). Curiously, as proof of the purity of 
the youth’s lineage, reference was made to his descent from Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Castro, one of the early city founders. This is the same 
Portuguese settler Gonzalo Fernandez de Castro who would shut himself 
up in his habitation and, with sword in hand, would repeatedly stab the 
crucifix. 


Time, distance, disconnection from mainstream Judaism, intermarriage, 
the challenge of the frontier, and insufficient numbers would dim, if not 
divest the descendants of the crypto-Jews of Monterrey of their Jewish 
memory. And in due time, the mind-set of the harrowed exiled crypto-Jew 
would be transformed into, and replaced with, the mind-set of the 
triumphant Christian conquistador. 
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Faces from the New Kingdom of Leon 


Descendants of the First Settlers 


In this chapter, I present photos of individuals with Monterrey origins, 
including members of a branch of the Martinez family from Marin. This 
family has a documented ancestral connection with the principal historical 
figures of this book: Alberto del Canto, Diego de Montemayor, Marcos 
Alonso de la Garza, Francisco Baez de Benavides, and Joseph Martinez. 
All these individuals are descended from pioneer settlers who gave 
enduring luster to their family names in the territory of what was, 
centuries ago, the New Kingdom of Leon. 





Concepcién Trevifio de la Garza Born in Marin. Descended from Alberto del Canto, Diego de 
Montemayor, Baltasar Castafio de Sosa, Marcos Alonso de la Garza, and Francisco Baez de 
Benavides. 





Eligio Martinez Lozano Born in Marin, 1873. Descended from Diego de Montemayor and 
Inés Rodriguez, Baltasar Castafio de Sosa, Marcos Alonso de la Garza, Joseph Martinez and 
Inés de la Garza. Married Concepcion Trevifio de la Garza. 





Eudelio Martinez as a young man 





Emérico Martinez 





Concepcion Martinez 


Martinez family members from Marin 





The family of Eudelio Martinez. Standing, left to right: Anita, Luz, Amelia, Juan, Gloria, 
Josefina, Lilia, Sofia. Sitting: wife Luz, Rosalina, Eudelio. 





Pedro Garza 





er 


Concepcion Gonzalez 





Gustavo Martinez 





Raul Montemayor 


Appendix A 


The Passengers Who Came With Carvajal: The 
Official List 


The list of the persons that I, Luis de Carvajal de la Cueva, name in 
order to take for the discovery, pacification, and settlement of the 
provinces titled as the New Kingdom of Leon that is in New Spain, in 
conformity with the agreement that His Majesty ordered to be taken 
regarding the aforesaid; the said persons should be one hundred and 
seventy laborers, married, with their wives and children, and the rest 
soldiers in accordance with a cedule of your Majesty which is of the 
following form: 


THE KING 


Our officials that reside in the city of Sevilla in the Casa de 
Contratacion of the Indies, I do order you that you allow Captain Luis de 
Carvajal de la Cueva to return to New Spain, and that he can take one 
hundred and seventy laborers, married, with their wives and children, and 
the rest soldiers and officials for the discovery, pacification, and 
settlement of the provinces called the New Kingdom of Leon, that is that 
land concerning which we have ordered that it be put into writing and 
agreement; and that [you should] not ask from anyone of them any 
information whatsoever, [which task] for the present we delegate to the 
said Captain Luis de Carvajal that he be most careful that they be clean 
individuals and not from the prohibited ones [of Moorish or Jewish 
descent] to pass unto those parts, and principally that that no married man 
leave his wife behind in these kingdoms, with which you are ordered to 
comply without any impediment. Composed in Toledo on the fourteenth of 
June, 1579. I, the King. —By mandate of His Majesty. Antonio de Eraso. 
[On the back of the cedule, there are five signatures]. 


THE MARRIED INDIVIDUALS 


Juan de Saucedo, a native of Guadalupe, son of Pedro de Saucedo and 
Maria Nunez, and his wife Catalina de Espinosa, a native of said place, 
daughter of Bartolome Garcia de Suero and Pasquela Martinez with four 
sons, Geronimo, Juan Gracia, Guiomar, and Pedro. 


Bartolome Martin, a native of the Villa of Lobon, son of Alonso Martin 
and Maria Andres, and his wife Olalla Garcia, daughter of Miguel de 
Sanchez of La Vara and of Isabel Rodriguez his wife, natives of the said 
villa with five sons Miguel, Maria, Isabel, Francisco, Juan. 


Francisco Ortiz, native of the villa of Almendralejo, son of Alonso 
Hernandez and of Leonor Ortiz, and his wife Maria Esteban, a native of 
the said villa, daughter of Gonzalo Hidalgo and of Olalla Rangela with 
five children Maria, Esteban, Juan, Leonor, Francisco. 


Alonso Garcia del Corro, son of Nufio Gonzalez and of Maria Lopez 
natives of Sevilla, and his wife Francisca de Guzman, daughter of 
Geroénimo de Guzman and of Donia Mayor de Bustos, residents of Frejenal 
with three children Maria and Martin, Juan Salado, and Andrés, all 
unmarried. 


Andrés del Aguila, a native of Almaden de los Azogues, son of Bernabe 
Martin and of Maria Sanchez, and his wife Francisca Nufiez, a native of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, daughter of Pedro Vicioso and of Inés Pacheco. 


Pedro Alonso Enriquez, a native of Fuente el Maestre, son of Alonso 
Guerrero and of Catalina Enriquez, and his wife who is named Ana de 
Porras, a native of the villa of Zafra, daughter of Francisco de Porras and 
of Leonor Mexia with their daughter Elvira Mexia. 


Pedro de Rojas, a native of Sevilla, son of Pedro de Vergara and of 
Maria de los Angeles, and his wife Maria de la O, a native of Moron, 
daughter of Juan Rodriguez and of Leonisa de Cervantes, Maria de la 
Ascencion and Pedro Agustin and Isabel. 


Juan de Nava, a native of Sevilla, son of Diego Hernandez de Nava and 
of Catalina de Espinosa, and his wife Ana Munoz, a native of Sevilla, 
daughter of Pedro Mufioz and of Ana Garcia with a son Juan. 


Mateo Gomez, a native of Ocafia, son of Alonso Martinez de Noblejas 
and of Mari Gomez, and his wife who is called Geronima Lopez, a native 
of the said villa, daughter of Alonso Robledo and of Maria Lopez, and 
takes along their son Antonio, unmarried. 


Francisco Rodriguez, a native of Santiago de Sotorde, son of Pedro 
Gonzalez and of Inés Rodriguez, and his wife who is called Maria 
Rodriguez, a native of the said place, daughter of Diego Rodriguez and of 
Maria Gonzalez, and Antonio and Juan their children. 


Pedro Hernandez, native of the villa of Zafra, son of Juan Hernandez 
and of Leonor Diaz, and his wife called Elvira Sanchez, daughter of Pedro 
Sanchez and of Maria Estevez, with eleven children, Maria Hernandez, 
Maria Estévez, Juan, Ana, Gomez, Leonor, Francisco, Manuel, Isabel, 
Catalina, Luis. 


Diego de Madrid, a native of Sevilla, son of Alonso de Madrid and of 
Isabel Gonzalez, residents of Fuente el Encina, and his wife Ana de los 
reyes, a native of Sevilla, daughter of Juan Rodriguez and of Ana Pérez, 
who has a son named Diego. 


Andrés de Herrera, a native of Medina del Campo, son of Antonio de 
Herrera and Maria de Ortega, and his wife Maria de la Barrera, a native of 
Olivares, daughter of Ascencia Hernandez and Florentina Diaz, and their 
children Simon, Maria, Inés, and Francisca. 


Francisco Ximénez, a native of Granada, son of Gonzalo de Aguilar and 
of Ana Ximénez, and his wife Maria de Hernandez, a native of Eciya, 
daughter of Pedro Hernandez and of Catalina Pérez, and their daughter 
Isabel. 


Juan Izquierdo, a native of the villa of Arineno in Aragon, son of Juan 
Izquierdo and of Isabel Cegarra, and Rufina Rodriguez his wife, a native 
of the villa of Ferce in Galicia, daughter of Alonso Rodriguez and 
Francisca Gonzalez. 


Juan Diaz, a native of Sevilla, son of Pedro Diaz and Francisca Xuarez, 
and his wife Catalina Rodriguez, a native of Sevilla, daughter of Diego 
Lopez and Ana Rodriguez. 


Luis Gonzalez, a native of Sevilla, son of Diego Martin and Maria 
Hernandez, and his wife Ana Rodriguez of this city of Sevilla, daughter of 
Diego Lopez and Ana Lopez. 


Miguel Rodriguez, a native of Sevilla, daughter of Juan Rodriguez and 
Catalina Pérez, and his wife Violante Rodriguez, a native of Sevilla, 
daughter of Antonio Rodriguez, and Margarita Hernandez. 


Pedro de Salas, a native of Salamanca, son of Martin de Salas and Maria 
Pérez, and his wife Ana de Heredia, a native of Sevilla, daughter of 
Hernando de Aguilar and of Leonor de Eslava. 


Pedro Rodriguez, a native of Pasarlon in the vera of Plasencia, son of 
Pedro Rodriguez and Mari Gomez, and his wife Catalina Diaz, a native of 
Almares, daughter of Francisco Lopez and Catalina Diaz, and their sons 
Catalina, Isabel, Cristobal, Inés, and Diego. 


Agustin Rodriguez, a native of Sevilla, son of Juan Rodriguez and 
Catalina Rodriguez, and his wife Isabel de Espinosa, daughter of Diego 
Hernandez and Juan de Espinosa. 


Benito Esteban, a native of Mallorca, son of Nicolas and Maria, and his 
wife Leonor de Mota, a native of Sevilla, daughter of Hernan Nufiez and 
Margarita de Mota, and their sons Juan and Maria. 


Juan Beltran, a native of the villa of San Juan del Puerto, son of 
Melchor Martin and Catalina Martin, and his wife Francisca Hernandez 
from the said villa, daughter of Juanes de Arteaga and Catalina Ramirez, 
and their sons Lope and Bartolome. 


Andres Velasco, a native of San Juan del Puerto, son of Andrés Garcia 
and Elvira Ximénez, and his wife Elvira Beltran, daughter of Melchor 
Martin and Catalina Martin, and Pedro their son. 


Bernardino de Bardales, a native of the villa of Barco de Avila, son of 
Macias de Bardales and Francisca Hernandez, and his wife Isabel 
Rodriguez, a native of Fuente de Cantos, daughter of Rodrigo Sanchez and 
Elvira Sanchez, and their sons Hernando, Francisco, Juan, and Maria. 


Joan Rodriguez Matalobos, a native of Frejenal, son of Lorenzo 
Hernandez and Elvira Garcia, and his wife Catalina Sanchez, a native of 
Frejenal, daughter of Hernan Vazquez and of Inés Garcia, and their 
children Catalina and Juan. 


Francisco Hernandez, a native of Xerez de los Caballeros, son of Pedro 
Hernaandez and Inés Gonzalez, and his wife Maria de Tuesta, a native of 
Granada, daughter of Pedro Martinez and Maria de Tuesta, and their 
children Francisco, Pedro, Inés, and Maria. 


Melchor de Serdefio, a native of Medina del Campo, son of Jacome 
Serdefio and Luisa del Aguila, and his wife Mariana Gomez, a native of 


Alcala de Henares, daughter of Cristobal Gomez, with their daughter 
Lorenza. 


Francisco Rodriguez, a native of Benavente, son of Baltazar Rodriguez 
and Dofia Francisca de Carvajal, the wife of the said Francisco Rodriguez, 
daughter of Gaspar de Carvajal and Dofia Catalina de Leon; and Baltazar, 
Macias, Luis, Francisco, Miguel, Dona Isabel, Donia Catalina, Dona Maria, 
and Donia Leonor, and Dofia Ana, their children. 

Gonzalo Pérez, a native of Medina del campo, son of Juan Rodriguez 
and Felipa Rodriguez, and his wife Dofia Catalina de Leon, daughter of 
Antonio Marquez and Isabel de Leon. 

Jorge de Leon, a native of Medina del Campo, son of Gonzalo 
Rodriguez and Dofia Ginebra Marquez the wife of the said Jorge de Leon, 
a native of the said villa, daughter of Antonio Marquez and Dofa Isabel de 
Leon. 


THE UNMARRIED PERSONS 
Francisco de Porras, a native of Medina del Campo, son of Francisco 
Rayas de Porras and of Dofia Ana de Porras. 


Diego de Valladar, a native of the place of Isca close to Laredo, son of 
Juan Martinez de Valladar and of Mari Sanchez. 


Pedro Salvador, a native of Alcala de Guadaira, son of Pedro Sanchez 
and Estevania Hernandez. 


Francisco Gutierrez, a native of Alcala de Guadaira, son of Diego de 
Torres and Juana Pérez. 


Juan del Hoyo, a native of Llerena, son of Alonso Martin and Catalina 
Alonso. 


Gabriel Ballesteros, a native of Toro, son of Blas Ballesteros and Maria 
Trabazos. 


Juan Lopez Urbano, a native of Hornachuelos, son of Nicolas Ruiz and 
Isabel Hernandez. 


Andres Burbano, a native of Hornachuelos, son of Nicolas Ruiz. 


Gomez Fernandez Salgado, a native of the parish district of San Martin 
de Nuguera in Galicia, son of Alonso Hernandez and Aestanza Rodriguez. 


Hernando Mexia, a native of Sevilla, son of Melchor Ortiz and Dona 
Ambrosia Suarez. 


Alonso Copete, a native of Alcantara, son of Alonso Copete and 
Francisca Durana. 


Francisco Ortiz, a native of Torrecilla del Duque de Najara (sic), son of 
Juan Ortiz and Maria Tejada. 


Domingo Rodriguez, a native of Sevilla, son of Simon Rodriguez and 
Blanca Rodriguez. 


Roque Gil, a native of Torrija, son of Juan Gil and Isabel de Cuevas. 


Pedro Gonzalez de Paredes, a native of Amusco in the area of Campos, 
son of Pedro Gonzalez and Marta Alvarez. 


Alonso Rodriguez de Jacque, a native of Ciudad Rodrigo, son of Juan de 
Paz and Donia Madalena Rodriguez. 

Juan Lopez, a native of Santa Cruz de la Zarza, son of Hernan Lopez 
Gomez and Catalina Alonso. 


Martin Gomez, a native of Santa Cruz de la Zarza, son of Juan Gomez 
and Catalina Sanchez. 

Antonio Lopez, a native of Santa Cruz, son of Juan Gomez and Catalina 
Sanchez. 

Francisco Mazo, a native of Carrion de los Condes, son of Francisco 
Mazo and Felipa de Escobar. 

Domingo Martinez, a native of Garnica [Guérnica], son of Pedro 
Martinez de Sierreta and Juana Gomez. 


Martin de Sagasti, a native of Garnica, son of Juan Sagasti and Maria 
Ochoa. 


Bartolomé de Bea, a native of Sayas de Bascones, son of Bartolomé de 
Bea and Maria de Tapia. 

Pedro Lopez de Mendoza, a native of Laredo, son of Melen (?) de 
Mendoza and Teresa Rodriguez. 


Alonso Garcia, a native of Laredo, son of Alonso Garcia Mendoza and 
Teresa Hernandez. 


Juan Ximénez, a native of Laredo, son of Gonzalo de Mendoza and 
Maria Sanchez. 


Pedro Ifiguez, a native of Pazaron, son of Alonso Ifiguez and Juana 
Iniguez. 

Rafael Sanchez, a native of Pazaron, son of Alonso Sanchez and 
Catalina de Arroyo. 

Luis Tascon, a native of Villalpando, son of Alvaro Tascon and Catalina 
Hernandez. 

Hernando de Medina, son of Luis Ardillones and Isabel de Medina. 

Gaspar de Rojas, a native of Guadalajara, son of Pedro el Rojo and 
Leonor Pérez. 

Andrés Duarte de Figueroa, a native of Xérez de la Frontera, son of 
Duarte Rodriguez and Dofia Isabel Gonzalez. 

Don Juan de Portugal, a native of Mexico, son of Don Hernando of 
Portugal, and Dofia Madalena Pinelo de Villegas. 

Luis Pimentel, a native of the place of Villada, of the archbishopric of 
Burgos, son of Enrique Pimentel and Isabel Carvajal. 

Diego Hernandez, a native of Benavente, son of Gerome Hernandez and 
Maria Rodriguez. 

Felipe Nufiez de Ribera, a native of Sevilla, son of Andrés Nufiez and 
Gracia Nufiez. 

Nicolas de Heredia, a native of Adamuz, son of Bartolomé Gomez and 
Maria Gonzalez. 

Juan Rodriguez, a native of Sant Juan del Puerto, son of Juanes de 
Unceta and Catalina Garcia. 

Vicente Nufiez, a native of Sevilla, son of Gerdnimo Nufiez and Leonor 
Méndez. 

Gaspar Delgado, a native of Cordoba, son of Francisco Delgado and 
Isabel Rodriguez. 

Pedro de Valdés, a native of Burgos, son of Juan de Valdés and of 
Madalena Ortiz. 

Francisco de Madrid, a native of Cordoba, son of Geronimo Ruiz and 
Maria de Madrid. 


Antonio de Alcega, a native of Our Lady of Aranda in Vizcaya, son of 
Juan de Alcega and Dofia Mayora de Alcega. 


Baltazar Carrillo, a native of the villa of Villel 


The said one hundred and seventy persons, married and single, were 
dispatched to the provinces of the New Kingdom of Leon in the company 
of the said Luis de Carvajal, in conformity with the listing made of them, 
and with the acting power of the said cedule of His Majesty, and which he 
presented in the major nao [Spanish sailing ship]. 


Baltazar Carrillo, a native of Benavente, of the villa of Villel. 
(This line is torn) 


The said Luis de Carvajal, a native of Benavente, son of Gaspar de 
Carvajal and Dofia Catalina de Leon, was dispatched in the said sailing 
ship with the said one hundred and seventy persons with the acting power 
of the cedule of His Majesty. 


Source: Relacion de las personas nombradas por Luis de Carvajal de la 
Cueva para llevar al descubrimiento, pacificacion, y poblacion del Nuevo 
Reino de Leon. Published by the Universidad Autonoma de Nuevo Leon, 
Direccion General de Investigaciones Humanisticas, Actas, No. 1. Serie: 
Documentos, 1.1977 


The document was originally discovered by Dr. Peter Boyd-Bowman in 
the Archives of the Indies in Sevilla, Spain. It was then transmitted by Dr. 
Boyd-Bowman to the Society of History, Geography, and Statistics of 
Nuevo Leon. The full text of the capitulation agreements between Carvajal 
and the Spanish crown was reproduced by Santiago Roel in his book Nuevo 
Leon: Apuntes Historicos, Monterrey, Mexico, 1938. The above text is 
based on the transcription by Israel Cavazos Garza from the paleographic 
version into modern Spanish type. The translation is my own. 


Appendix B 


The Members o fthe Gaspar Castano de Sosa Expedition 


The list below consists of the members listed in the expedition log. The 
women (with one exception) and children are not mentioned. 


Catalina de Charles 

Cristobal, an Indian 

Cristobal de Biruega 

Cristobal de Heredia 

Diaz de Verlanga [Berlanga], Diego 
Diego de Viruega [Biruega] 

Domingo de Santiesteban 

Flores, Pedro, a Negro 

Francisco de Bascones [ Vascones] 
Francisco de Mancha 

Gonzalo de Lares 

Hernandez, Domingo, a Portuguese 
Jaimes [Xaimes] y Ponce, Alonso (Captain) 
Juan de Carvajal, later a member of the Ofate expedition 
Juan de Contreras 

Juan de Estrada [Destrada] 

Juan de Vega, an Indian 

Lopez, Juan, a servant of Castafio 
Lopez de Recalde [Ricalde], Francisco 
Lucas, Alonzo 

Manuel de Mederos, Portuguese 
Martin, Cristobal 

Martin de Salazar [Zalazar] 

Martinez [Martin] de Mederos, Blas 
Miguel, an Indian interpreter 

Pedro de Yhigo [Inigo] 

Pérez de los Rios, Juan 

Pérez de Verlanga, Andrés (Secretary) 


Ponce de Leon, Hernan 

Rodriguez, Josepe [Josefa] 

Rodriguez de Avalos [Abalos], Juan, a Portuguese 
Rodriguez de Nieto, Juan 

Roldan 

Salgado, Francisco 

Sanchez, Juan 

Tomas, an Indian 


Adapted from Albert H. Schroeder and Dan S. Matson. A Colony on the 
Move: Gaspar Castano de Sosa’s Journal: 1590-1591. Santa Fe: American 
School of Research. 1965. 


Appendix C 


The History of the New Kingdom of Leon, Beginning 
from the Year 1650 Onward 


by Juan Bautista Chapa 


“The discourses made by Captain Alonso de Leon on the discovery of 
the New Kingdom are so full of erudition, ideas, and other requirements 
necessary for the writing of any history that I recognize my inadequacy in 
attempting to continue them, lacking as I do the mastery one must have in 
a labor of such great importance. But I have been singularly encouraged by 
the accounts of those events that have taken place since the end of the year 
1650. 


The author, although he lived until the year 1691, did not cover anything 
beyond 1649, for whatever causes may have prompted him, or because of 
those [reasons] which I explain in the prologue. I have little or nothing to 
say concerning the year ‘50, having arrived in this province at the end of 
it, with nothing worthy of mention having offered itself. Concerning the 
next year, that of ‘51, with the commotion of the Indians who inhabited 
the sierra of Papagayos and with their continuing to rustle cattle, as they 
were wont to do, the governor Martin de Zavala instructed an Indian 
named Francisco, of the Tacuanama nation, to find out where they were 
encamped and who was leading them in these crimes. 


This [Indian], being faithful and law-abiding, and without the enemy 
being suspicious of him, went to the said sierra and spent some time with 
them, applauding their designs. And informed of what they intended, 
which was to make a great conclave and mitote as is their custom, at 
which they would confer concerning their evil intents against the 
Spaniards, he went to inform the governor about it whose seat of residence 
is in the villa of Cerralvo. As a result, he proceeded to dispatch an order to 
the said Captain Alonso de Leon, the chief justice and war captain of the 
villa of Cadereyta, that he go forth with some soldiers to scout out where 


they were gathering and to break it up, dispatching the Tacuanaman Indian 
as his guide. 


With such an order, and having rounded up eighteen soldiers and some 
Indian friends, he sallied forth on this mission in the middle of August, 
traveling all night long on a direct path to the sierra of Papagayos that is 
about seven leagues distant from the said villa. But having erred in the 
path, he found it necessary to traverse a very dense forest, such that all the 
soldiers emerged with their clothes ripped to shreds. And I, being in this 
company, lost a very good bronze pistol that fell from my waist without 
my noticing it. Having arrived at daybreak to the sloping brow of the 
sierra, [we expected to find] the guide who had been sent the previous 
nightfall to spy on the conclave; using signals, he was supposed to find us 
and to take us to where they were, but we made a mistake. 


About the same time the day became brighter, a dog appeared before us 
and began to bark. As the dog withdrew, we followed him. He followed a 
small trail that led to the campsite of the Indian chief Cabrito. The 
campsite was close to a ravine at the foot of the mountain. 


The Indians spotted us, abandoned [the campsite], and fled up the 
mountain. Even though they were surrounded, all the males escaped, and 
only six Indian women were caught as they tried to escape between the 
boulders. And a soldier named Luis de Zufiga noticed what appeared to be 
half the body of one of the Indians trying to hide underneath a small rock; 
realizing it was an Indian and within the range of an arquebus, he fired. 
The bullet struck the rock with such force that it ricocheted back close to 
where I was. A little bit more and it would have struck me in the forehead. 
The Indians, it appears, did not exceed seven or eight altogether. At the 
moment when they were halfway up the mountain and beyond the reach of 
the bullets, they shouted a thousand insults at us. 


With the Indian women rounded up, and because the campsites were 
separate from where the Indians were, the captain made use of a trick such 
that, if they came down [from the mountain] after we had left, we could 
then catch a few. [This consisted of] placing four men inside the four 
campsites with their arquebuses and other arms ready; whereas, riding 
away on their horses would be the same number of Indians, but of those 
friendly to us, because for these Indians to lead the horses by the bridle 


would have been figured out. It was thus executed, and the company 
departed, leaving behind this ambush. 


When the Indians saw we had gone, and that we were half a league away 
and entering the woods, they came down from the mountain to the 
campsites. Before entering them, they were flinging their arrows, cursing 
at what had happened to them. The soldiers came out, pressed on the 
gunlocks of their arquebuses, but none of the weapons fired. The 
lieutenant Andrés de Charles, who was part of the ambush party, cocked 
the trigger again and killed [an Indian], and the rest of them fled. 


In all this, when the four soldiers had already teamed up with the 
company, the Indian guide reappeared and said he had not understood very 
well the day before what he had been ordered to do, and that was the 
reason he had missed the favorable opportunity. The night before, he had 
been with the Indians who related to him that the Indians had gotten 
together as requested by Cabrito on account of some Indian woman who 
had died. [Cabrito’s] wife was one of those taken prisoner, and because of 
this, it was expected that major harm could occur this coming year. 


How the Indian Cabrito, the Chieftain of a Band, 
Gathered Ten Tribes and Attacked the House of the 
Chief Justice; With the rest of what happened 


As referred to in the preceding chapter, one of the prisoners was the 
wife of the chieftain named Cabrito. She was imprisoned in the house of 
the chief justice who, because of various business dealings, had to go to 
Zacatecas. 





In his absence, the prisoner made an escape attempt. Without doubt, it 
seemed reasonable to her husband to do so, considering the shape of the 
house, how it was set a half-league apart from the villa, the few people 
available to offer any kind of defense, and all the rest that he noted. This 
[chieftain], being offended, with the following that he had, and knowing 
that the chief justice was absent, convoked the tribes to come and avenge 
and attack the house and, expecting a good outcome, to pass on to the villa 
to level it to the ground [thinking] that he could accomplish this to his 
satisfaction on account of the few people and its lack of defense. 


But God who in His infinite piety grants that the depraved intents of 
these barbarians not be achieved, allowed that two days before the 
happening, the said chief justice arrive from the city of Zacatecas. He 
came on the day of Santa Catalina on which day it was customary to have 
a review of soldiers, with a showing of the offensive and defensive arms, 
by the residents as well as those on the outlying estates. The customary 
review was done in the afternoon, and everyone went to his land and 
house. 


It is worth considering one thing in this incident—that of all that has 
transpired in this kingdom, there were always certain advance notices that 
preceded [an event], but this one was like a thunderbolt whose effects 
came all at once, without one’s being able to prevent the damage. 


At midnight, when we were in the deepest sleep, God wanted that only 
one good woman of the house be awake and hear the noise in the 
settlement of Indians nearby, it being located next to the river and less 
than the range of an arquebus from the house. She noticed that the Indians 
were withdrawing, yet on the other side of the river, there appeared to be 
much movement in the tree branches and some confusing, rustling-type 
sound. With all this, she went to the window of the dwelling where the 
chief justice was sleeping. In response to her blows, he asked who it was. 
She told him to get up, that there was a large number of Indians close by 
and coming to attack the house. 


The chief justice, who usually was skeptical about most notices he 
received, at this moment became so alert that in an instant he got up and 
opened the door. At the same time, the good woman called me. I lived in a 
hut situated next to Joseph de Leon, an invalid brother of the chief justice, 
with wife and children. At a moment’s notice, I got up in white underwear 
and chose my arms. For in that time, the enemy was approaching the house 
little by little, giving great shouts. 


The chief justice was already on horseback along with a resident named 
Antonio Cortinas who by accident had arrived at the house because he was 
searching for some Indian women who had fled. He moved all the people 
into the stronghouse made of stone. And the two of them on horseback, 
firing their arquebuses, were holding off the attack. 


The chief justice wanted to send Juan de Leon, his oldest son, to go 
warn the villa and that they come to help him, ordering him to ride his 


horse bare backed because the violence of the Indians did not allow time 
for its saddling. He was opposed by his mother, fearing that the son would 
be killed, as indeed could possibly occur. As a result of which, there being 
no time for cowardice, I mounted the horse, even though I was 
convalescing from some pestiferous tertian fevers that had left me in a 
very bad and enfeebled condition. At that time, the Indians were firing 
many arrows at those on horseback and at the [stronghold’s] windows and 
doors, with clarity of vision made possible by the flames of a hut they had 
set on fire. 


Once I was riding on the bare backed horse, in order that I might pass 
through without risk, the chief justice fired his arquebus at the Indians 
who were closest to the direction I was about to take. With this done, as 
they fled from fear, I was able to pass in the interim. Upon gaining a hill, 
the horse toppled me, and I had to proceed on foot to warn the villa. 
During this time, assistance came in the form of Luis de Zufiga and Juan 
Lopez, bringing the matter to conclusion. 


During the attack the Indians made with their arrows, it was necessary 
for the chief justice and Antonio Cortinas to let the horses go and to attend 
to the stronghouse, and to defend themselves from the door, keeping it 
now open, now shut, so as to be able to fire. The wife of the chief justice, a 
remarkable matron, was blasting away at them with bullets and 
gunpowder, of which there was adequate provision. It happened that, on 
[her] opening the door, an Indian shot an arrow at her. Had the arrow not 
first struck the flint border of the door, it would surely have gone straight 
through her. Even though the arrow chipped off something, it struck her in 
the throat that, although not serious, still injured her. 


Finally, the siege lasted for about half an hour. As mentioned, with the 
arrival of Luis de Zuniga and Juan Lopez, they beat the enemies back with 
such impetus, each one taking an alleyway, the house having two of them 
alongside, that [the Indians] abandoned the attack. And they killed one 
[Indian] who stayed close to the house. 


The Indian Cabrito, who was carrying a [protective] mattress, was 
caught by Juan Lopez at the river. Upon [the Indian’s] letting go of the 
mattress, [Lopez] plunged a wide sword into his back that went straight 
through him and, upon taking [Lopez’s] taking it out, it opened up a huge 
hole in his abdomen through which his intestines fell out. With his guts in 


his hands, he continued onward to his land to die. As was found out later, 
he died within three days. According to the oral testament he made, 
[Cabrito] charged his friends that, if they wanted to defeat the Spaniards, 
they had to take away their beasts [horses] such that, with these gone, they 
would be able to grab them like chickens. What repentance for someone 
who had committed thefts and murders, and having been the cause of 
others doing the same! 


Thanks be to God that, with so many enemies, there was no more 
damage in the hacienda than the burning of some huts close to the 
stronghouse and the taking of some clothes of little value. Upon [our] 
awakening, the trail by which the enemy had come was ascertained, that is, 
by the other part of the river, making one very long footpath. More than a 
thousand arrows, of those flung the night before, were picked up on the 
patio and around the house. 


It was known afterward that, when the Indians had crossed the river, an 
Indian chieftain of the Icaura nation had blown a breath into the heart of 
each one so as to infuse them with valor. [This was] a useless ceremony 
that availed them nothing there, because it was determined that this same 
[chieftain] was the one who died that night, that the Divine Majesty 
granted that he be punished in his very sin. 


When Luis de Zuniga came and dismantled the column of enemies in 
the above mentioned alleyway, he was struck with an arrow that, not 
hitting his ribs, pierced him through. He was in pain all night long because 
of the copious amount of blood that poured forth. But he healed in a brief 
period of time, acquiring along with Juan Lopez the title of “two valiant 
soldiers” on account of the boldness they had shown in attacking 600 
Indians. 


The chief justice gave notice of this event to the governor, ascertaining 
that there were ten tribes of Indians in this scuffle, mentioning each one of 
them by name, which I saw in his letter. It was also determined that the 
Indians who lived in a settlement next to a mine belonging to General Juan 
de Zavala, in close proximity to the city of Monterrey, about seven leagues 
distant from the villa of Cadereyta, had been seen that first night in the 
settlement, then were found participating in the attack, and the following 
morning [appeared] at the said settlement. Let the agility of these 
barbarians be recognized! 


An incident happened that night that was more than enough for 
discussion for the chief justice. And that was, when Juan Lopez and Luis 
de Zuniga came to provide help, an Indian named Jusepillo from the estate 
of the chief justice appeared to them on the road. Because of his many 
crimes, he had been exiled from the complex of mines at Zacatecas more 
than two years earlier. He told them that he had arrived just that hour, 
having fled from that city, and he went with them to the house to help 
them. With the attack finished, he presented himself unto the master of the 
house, who had no small suspicion of his having joined with the enemies. 
But the Indian gave such an account of himself of all that was asked of 
him, and in very patent matters, the truth was known of how he had arrived 
that night. 


How Governor D. Martin de Zavala, because of the 
Disturbances in the Land, was obliged to request 
Soldiers from the Viceroy To Establish Presidios 


The death of the clan’s chieftain, named Cabrito, did not put an end to 
the disturbances of the Indians of this kingdom; for his depraved habits 
were continued the following year in his insults. They robbed shepherds, 
killing sheep and other animals, in ‘52, both in the Valley of Pilon and 
other places. 


The governor found himself short of funds because of having some 
soldiers salaried at his own expense within the villa of Cerralvo, as much 
to be ready to sally forth on a campaign whenever the occasion offered 
itself, as to guard over the 400 horses he had in the villa of Cerralvo for 
battle engagements. (I attest, without being a scribe, that I saw them in the 
stallion post called La Cafiada Honda close to the said villa—such fine 
horses that it appeared each one had been handpicked). He was prompted 
to make certain inquiries concerning matters of war and the general state 
of things. 


He sent a message to His Excellency, the Count of Alba, who was then 
governing New Spain, proposing to him the necessity of having in this 
kingdom, by which he be served in the name of His Majesty, the 
concession of [the establishment] of two presidios: one of twelve soldiers 
with one captain, for the villa of Cerralvo; the other, with eight [soldiers], 


with its captain, for the [villa of] Cadereyta; because they were on the 
frontier, and that their stipend should come from the royal money chest in 
Zacatecas. His brief was submitted to His Excellency, along with the other 
reports that were proposed. This resulted in a meeting of the Council of 
Haciendas. And even though there were objections, it was finally conceded 
by His Excellency [to establish] two presidios, which endure to this day, 
with the said governor being encharged to obtain approval from His 
Majesty within a certain period of time. 


This year, which was that of [1]653, after some consultation, it was 
resolved that someone be sent from this kingdom to discover the river of 
Palmas that enters the sea farther to the north; [this was done] not for the 
advantages that would accrue to His Majesty nor to the kingdom, but 
rather to discover new lands and to find new routes because of what might 
be important in the future. In conformity with this, the governor gave a 
commission to Captain Alonso de Leon that he go forth with thirty men on 
this [expedition of] discovery. And he accomplished this after a few days’ 
journey from the villa of Cadereyta; because moving expeditiously, it is a 
four days’ journey, and from the mouth of the river to Tampico, [it is] six 
days. 


It was proposed that same year of making an expedition to Tampico, but 
it never came to fruition; this was with an eye to discovering certain heaps 
of reales that the Indians say are on the coast, and of a galleon that was 
lost during the time of the emperor Carlos V, of which there is no doubt, as 
will be told in due time in this history. 

As related by Captain Alonso de Leon, the land that they traversed from 
the villa of Cadereyta to the opening of the said river into the ocean is very 
fertile. The river is most abundant with fish. There are in its vicinity many 
nations of domestic Indians. Without doubt, they have not inherited the 
bad practices of their ancestors who killed a large number of Spaniards 
who came to settle in those lands. 


Continuing On with the Happenings From the Year 
‘53 Onward 


This portion of the account appears in Chapter 11. 


How, with a Certain Cunning, those Indians were 
Punished who had Caused the Deaths in the Past 
Chapter 


His Divine Majesty is wont to defer punishment to the wicked for his 
own concealed reasons. Thus he did with those of Babylon, for so many 
years tolerating their crimes and sins but, in the end, he sent unto them 
their deserved and appropriate punishment with hunger, war, oppression, 
and death as is referred to in the divine and human histories. So too with 
these Indians, His Divine Majesty permitted that the time had come to pay 
for their misdeeds. 


The governor, D. Martin de Zavala, having realized the impossibility of 
seizing them because of the inaccessible position in which they were 
situated, dispatched an order to Captain Antonio Orpinel, who lived in the 
hacienda named Matehuala. This hacienda was located about 50 leagues 
away from the city of Monterrey, toward the south on the road to Mexico 
City, and more toward here, about fourteen leagues distant from the 
encampment at Charcas, this hacienda dividing the area of jurisdiction 
between this kingdom and the said camp. 


Captain Orpinel, a man of goodly understanding, was a lieutenant of the 
said governor and was asked to see if there was any way, using some 
artifice or cunning, by which to seize the aggressors. And the one [artifice] 
he came up with was such that he was able to accomplish this. He spoke to 
some of the aggressors who had already gathered and made them 
understand that, if their companions wanted to get together to perform 
some work, he would receive them willingly. After this conversation, the 
Indians went to look for their companions and brought them to the said 
worksite. 


He left the Indians alone for a few days so that they would feel secure, 
receiving them kindly and giving them provisions. Having taken the 
preventive measure of having ten or twelve of his own men hidden, one 
day the said Captain Orpinel told them he had some clothing to distribute 
among them, because he wanted them to stay in that hacienda. On the day 
scheduled for the distribution of clothes, he ordered his companions to 
hide in a large gallery house and to be prepared (the gallery house had 
compartments where they could stay without being seen). With this done, 


Orpinel opened the gallery house and arranged it that all the Indians 
entered to take the clothes he wanted to distribute. 


A house servant who was with Orpinel was instructed that, when all the 
Indians had finished entering, he was to shut the door, as he indeed did. 
With this done, the men in hiding suddenly came out with their 
arquebuses. And the Indians, not having any arms, surrendered as 
prisoners. They were tied up and made to walk to the valley of Pilon on the 
frontier where Sergeant-Major Jacinto Garcia de Sepulveda and his 
company were located, and to whom they were turned over. Justice was 
meted out to them, with twenty-two of them hanged, these being the ones 
who fell on this occasion, and through which punishment, the land was 
calm was for some time. 


These Indians were of the Hualahuise tribe. It was necessary to pardon 
some of them, and only the most guilty ones paid on this occasion. The 
chieftain of this tribe, named Martin, was brought to the city of Monterrey 
before the governor, who forgave his crimes, dressed him with fine 
clothes, and presented him with a gilded sword. Ever since, the chieftain 
has kept the peace, and he is now an aged and decrepit old man. There are 
no more than ten Indians who are still left of the said tribe. Because after 
more than fifteen years in these parts, they are now congregated in a 
mission named San Cristdébal at a distance of thirty leagues from this city; 
with a minister who tends to them; next to a river called by the said name, 
a very delightful one; and six months of the year, they are assisted by the 
shepherds who enter New Spain to pasture in those parts. 


The Indians turned over the women and children whom they had taken 
in the uprising, that was of comfort to all, even if these women had none 
upon suffering the loss of their husbands.” (De Leon 1961, 125-136). 


Notes 


Chapter 1: FROM CORTES TO COAHUILA 


A thrilling account of the Spanish conquest of the Aztecs, written by a 
soldier in Cortés’s army, 1s the classic by Diaz del Castillo 1955. In 
English, an abridged version is the translation by Cohen 1963. With regard 
to the name Malinche, Diaz writes: “Before I proceed any further, I wish 
to state that in every town we passed through and in others that had heard 
of us, they called Cortés Malinche.”(Diaz 1955, 47). Curiously, during the 
initial encounter between the Spaniards and Moctezuma’s delegation led 
by the chieftain Tendile, an Indian artist made a sketch of Cortés and 
brought it to Moctezuma and the Aztec elite. When the emissaries 
returned, once again with gifts for Cortés, one of them was a chieftain 
named Quintalbor, a Mexican cacique, who “in his face, feature, and body 
appeared like Cortés, who had been sent on purpose by Moctezuma, 
because according to what was said, when Tendile had a drawing made of 
Cortés, all the principals with Moctezuma said that a chieftain named 
Quintalbor looked just like Cortés.” (Diaz 1955, 66). 


An anthology of testimonial accounts relating to the conquest can be 
found in Gonzalez 1984. For the Aztec view of the Spanish onslaught, see 
Leon-Portilla 1962. The compelling and passionate account of Indian 
suffering is available in English within De las Casas 1992. 


The course of Spanish expeditions northward is described within 
Mecham 1927, Weber 1992, and Chipman 1992. A general history of 
Mexico is by Parkes 1960. For colonial policy regarding the encomienda 
in New Spain, a worthwhile read is Simpson 1950. 


Chapter 2: SPANISH VOYAGERS TO THE NEW WORLD 


The primary reference sources for this chapter, which deals with the 
regional origins of the Spanish emigrants to the New World, are the 
Prologues to Boyd-Bowman 1985, vili-xxxiv and 1968, ix-xxxiv. The 
claim that the Catalogo de Pasajeros is a largely incomplete list originates 
with Juan Friede, “The Catalogo de Pasajeros and Spanish Migration to 


America to 1550,” Hispanic American Quarterly Review, Vol. 31, 1951, 
333. 


As to the percentage of New Christians who migrated to the New World, 
note: “The comment of the sixteenth century Peruvian, Pinto of Lima, that 
seventy-five percent of the white, Spanish population of Peru in the 
sixteenth century had Jewish blood in their veins applied almost equally as 
well to those in New Spain.” (Liebman 1970, 124). 


Although Spaniards and Indians were clearly from two distinct ethnic 
groups, it is of interest that, under certain circumstances, the differences 
were blurred. One example is when Columbus was sailing off the isle of 
Espanola during his initial voyage on December 16, 1492. In his logbook, 
he noted, “The [Indian] King and all the others went about as naked as 
they were born, and the women, too, without any shyness, and they were 
the handsomest men and women I have found up until now. They are 
exceedingly white, and if they wore clothing and were protected from the 
sun and the air, they would be almost as white as the people of Spain.” 
(Columbus 1987, 136-7). This observation by Columbus prompts the 
immediate question whether the discoverer of the New World had been 
preceded to this island by ancient mariners, such as the Phoenicians or the 
Vikings. Unfortunately, under Spanish rule, this native group was rendered 
extinct shortly thereafter. 


In the early years of New Spain, the limited number of Spanish women, 
relative to the large number of Spanish men, created a major shortage of 
marriageable women. According to one scholar, the solution in the early 
years after the conquest was the following: “Most of the Conquistadores 
and early settlers either remained unmarried or separated from their wives 
whom they left behind in Spain, or were married later on to the mestiza 
daughters of other Spaniards who had been raised as ‘Spanish’ girls. 
Provision of mestiza girls indeed was so effective that by the middle of the 
sixteenth century, despite the fact that in the two decades 1520-40 only 
some 6 per cent of the immigrants from Spain had been women, ‘Spanish’ 
girls, far from being in short supply, were actually in surfeit and this 
depressed the rate of mixed marriages [to Indians] almost to zero; for, in 
general, it was not thought fitting or honourable that Spaniards should 
marry Indian women . .. When Conquistadores did take Indian spouses, 


they usually aimed for the highest stratum of native society.’(Israel 1974, 
60-61). 


Chapter 3: JEWS AND CONVERSOS IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


The incendiary statements of Archdeacon Ferrant Martinez, who 
precipated the first of the massacres in Sevilla in 1391, reveal clearly the 
religious fanaticism that was characteristic of the medieval Dominican 
priests. The description of the assaults on the Jewish communities, 
including the defense of the fortress in Barcelona, can be found in Baer 
1961, generally regarded as the foremost reference work on Spanish 
Jewish history. On the religion of the crypto-Jews in Spain, the outstanding 
scholarly analysis, in my estimation, is by Gitlitz 1996, followed by 
Beinart 1981, and Roth 1975. The radical thesis of rapid Converso 
assimilation is advanced by Netanyahu 1966. On the Spanish Inquisition, 
valuable historical works are those by Lea 1906, Roth 1964, and Kamen 
1965. Good summary accounts on the New Christians and the expulsion 
can also be found in Graetz, Vol. IV, 1894 and Margolis 1960. For a 
compilation of court documents relating to the expulsion of the Jews, 
including social and economic restrictions, a valuable sourcebook is that 
of Suarez Fernandez 1964. The most complete collection of historical 
accounts relating to the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal is 
within Raphael 1992. On the religiously minded world of the Spanish 
Catholic monarchs Ferdinand and Isabella, Prescott 1837 still holds its 
historical value, to which should be added the more recent contribution by 
Fernandez-Armesto 1975. 


Chapter 4: THE CHICHIMECAS 


I have translated this fascinating account of the practices of the 
Chichimecas from Alonso de Leon, whose manuscript was discovered in 
1909 by the Monterrey historian Genaro Garcia. A complete annotated 
account of de Leon’s chronicle, along with the continuations provided by 
his seventeenth-century successors Juan Bautista Chapa and Fernando 
Sanchez de Zamora, has been compiled by Professor Israel Cavazos Garza. 


Chapter 5: THE TLAXCALANS 


On the Tlaxcalans of Saltillo, the principal reference work for this 
chapter is Adams 1991. 


Other historical and legislative matters relating to the Tlaxcalans can be 
found in the work by Zavala 1989 and Valdés Davila 1991. 


For several hundred years, the Saltillo-based Tlaxcalans communicated 
in both Nahuatl and Spanish. By the late twentieth century, however, 
Spanish language culture was so predominant in Saltillo that no 
descendant of the ancient Tlaxcalans could be found who could 
communicate in Nahuatl. 


Chapter 6: ALBERTO DEL CANTO, FOUNDER OF SALTILLO 


The primary reference work for this chapter is that of Recio Flores 
1983. The official complaints against del Canto were submitted as: Queja 
elevada por Juan Morlete contra Alberto del Canto, August 29, 1589, 
Ramo Inquisicion 233, pp.99-102; and Queja elevada por Pablo de 
Gongora contra Alberto del Canto, November 15, 1593, Ramo Inquisici6n, 
Tomo 239, p. 437. Bishop Mota’s description of early Saltillo can be found 
in Mota y Escobar 1940. An additional comment is that of Fuentes 1792, 
cited in Alessio Robles above. 


As to John of Kent’s connection with the Black Prince, my inquiry into 
the origin of the name Canto made use of the following sources: Russell 
1955, 400-422; Barber 1976; Griffith 1972, 119; and _ personal 
communications with Dr. M.M.N. Stansfield, Deputy Cathedral Archivist, 
Canterbury Cathedral, England. 


Finally, there is no evidence that Alberto del Canto was of Jewish 
descent. 


Chapter 7: GOVERNOR LUIS DE CARVAJAL AND HIS JUDAIZERS 


Spanish surnames did not exist prior to the twelfth century. Plebian 
Spanish surnames, for example, Rodriguez, Gonzales, Pérez—with the —es 
or —ez ending—were used to indicate, respectively, ‘son of Rodrigo’, ‘son 
of Gonzalo’, and ‘son of Pedro or Pero’. These names were modeled after 
the classical Greek and Latin surnames, such as Euripides and Thucydides, 
that had an -—ides or —anos suffix. By the sixteenth century, it was 
commonplace to have a family surname. (EUI, “apellido’’) 


The surnames that Conversos took were generally of five types: (1) the 
name of the town where they lived, (2) the saint on whose day they were 
baptized, (3) the church in which they were converted, (4) the name of 
their baptismal godparents, and (5) later, a common plebian surname so 
that they would not be distinguishable by name. (Gitlitz 1996, 202). 


For more personal details concerning the substantial Jewish following 
of Governor Carvajal, one should consult Del Hoyo 1979, 198-294. Del 
Hoyo’s passenger list for the Santa Catalina differs from the paleographic 
version of the actual 1580 passenger list published by Cavazos Garza 
1977, which I have translated within Appendix A. Needless to say, as was 
common Converso practice, many of the passengers probably changed 
their names upon arrival in New Spain. 


On the jail cell writings of Luis de Carvajal el mozo, the translation 
used was that of Dr. Martin A. Cohen within “The Letters and Last Will 
and Testament of Luis de Carvajal, the Younger,’ American Jewish 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. LV, No. 4, June 1966, 451-520. 


On Spanish annexation of Portugal in 1580, see Elliott 1963. 


Chapter 8: GASPAR CASTANO DE SOSA AND THE EXPEDITION INTO NEW MEXICO 


The expedition logbook, with commentaries by Schroeder and Matson 
1965, is the primary source translation for the excerpts in this chapter. For 
those interested in the Ofiate expedition, see Simmons 1991. 


Chapter 9: DIEGO DE MONTEMAYOR, FOUNDER OF MONTERREY 


As to Jorge de Montemayor, the Converso poet and novelist of Jewish 
descent, his original surname was Montemor o velho, the name of his 
hometown located close to Coimbra, Portugal. He was born in 1520 and 
died in 1562. In satirical verse, the Castilian poet Juan de Alcala ridiculed 
Montemayor, the son of a silversmith, as being a Judaizer. Although he did 
not receive a classical education in his youth, Montemayor became an 
aficionado of poetry and music, thanks to his grandmother, a Spanish 
Jewish singer. He came to Castile in 1543 as part of the entourage of the 
infanta Donia Maria who was to wed Felipe Hl. Upon the death of Donia 
Maria in 1545, he composed a highly regarded sonnet in her memory. He 
served in various roles in the court of Castile. As of 1551 he was still in 
the Castilian court at the service of the infanta Doha Juana, wife of the 


Portuguese prince Don Juan. During Dofia Juana’s return to Portugal in 
1558, he published his two volume work of poetry titled Segundo 
Cancionero. His major work in Spanish literature, however, was to be not 
his poetry, but rather his pastoral novel, Diana. In the preface to the novel 
Diana, Montemayor writes: “In the fields of the principal and ancient city 
of Leon, on the riverbank of the Ezla River, there was a shepherd girl 
named Diana, whose beauty was far greater than those of her time. She 
loved and was loved intensely by a pastor named Sireno, whose affections 
were of the greatest cleanliness and honesty possible. At the same time she 
was loved by another pastor named Silvano, who was so hated by the 
shepherd girl, that there was no one alive whom she liked least. It so 
happened, well, that Sireno was forced to leave the kingdom for reasons 
such that he could not excuse himself from his obligations. And she was 
left feeling very sad on account of his absence, and with time, the heart of 
Diana underwent a change. She married a pastor named Delio, and forgot 
him whom she had so loved. After one year of absence, [Sireno], with a 
great desire of seeing his shepherd girl, found out beforehand how she was 
married, and here begins the first book, and in the rest you shall find very 
diverse histories of things that have truly happened, although disguised in 
pastoral style.” (EUI, “Montemayor, Jorge de”) The novel later became 
known as the Siete Libros de Diana (The Six Books of Diana), was widely 
imitated, and was translated into several languages. 


Chapter 10: THE GARZAS OF LEPE AND THE CANARY ISLAND CONVERSOS 


The Biblical quote relating to forbidden fowl is from the Pentateuch 
with Rashi’s Commentary (Vol. III, Leviticus, Jewish Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, PA, 1950). On garza possibly meaning vulture or 
woodpecker in Old Spanish, see the comment by Rabbi Aryeh Kaplan (né 
Carmona) in The Living Torah (Parashat Shemini, Maznaim Press, New 
York, 1981). It should be noted that, in Portuguese, garza also refers to a 
heron. On the contributions by the Jewish community of Lepe as part of 
the repartimiento, as well as an excellent summary of the social and 
economic restrictions imposed on the Jews in pre-expulsion Spain, see 
Suarez Fernandez 1964. On the taxation rate, refer to Suarez Bilbao 1995. 


With regard to the first Auto-de-Fe, there were two parts to the burning 
of the victims, the first on February 24, 1596, and the second a month 


later. (Wolf 1926, xvi) 


The first printed collection of Inquisition documents relating to the 
Jewish New Christians of the Canary Islands was compiled by De Gray 
Birch 1903. Valuable studies are those of Wolf 1926 and Millares Torres 
1981. These three published works have provided the source material for 
the reconstruction of the Canary Island Converso community. The 
Inquisition record on the Garzas of Lepe burned at the stake was provided 
courtesy of the Museo Canario in the Canary Islands. The three primary 
Inquisition archival documents from the Museo Canario used in this 
chapter are: Nombres de las personas quemadas cuyos procesos aqui se 
contienen, Fol. 1-3; Testigos de los hijos de Costanza de la Garza, vecinos 
de la ysla de la Palma, ano de 1533, Fol. 4-46. Another document, which 
was provided to me by Dr. Stanley Hordes, 1s Diligencias seguidas en el 
S.O. sobre la inhabilitacion de Beatriz e Isabel Sanchez, y Elvira de la 
Garza, hijas de Costanza de la Garza, vecinos de la Palma, Fondo 
Antiguo, XCIX-5, which contains the 1570 genealogical testimony. 


As a point of clarification, name confusion often arises between the isle 
of La Palma, a Canary Island unto itself, and the city of Las Palmas that is 
on the isle of Gran Canaria (Grand Canary Island). 


In a conversation that I had with Professor Cavazos Garza, he remarked 
that the Garza surname is relatively rare in Spain. To check out the validity 
of this remark, in February 1999, I performed an Internet search 
throughout the entire national telephone directory of Spain. Indeed, 
Professor Cavazos was correct. In all of Spain, there are 513 listings of 
individuals with the surname Garza. The surname is not to be found in 
either Lepe or the Canary Islands. By comparison, in San Antonio, Texas, 
there are approximately 2,400 individuals with the name Garza or De La 
Garza. The total number of Garzas within the U.S. Southwest, not to 
mention the Monterrey area, greatly exceeds even this number. 


Chapter 11: THE GARZAS OF MONTERREY: THE EARLY YEARS 


On the land grant given to Marcos Alonso de la Garza, and for 
genealogical information concerning his descendants, I have relied upon 
the work by Mendirichaga Cueva 1989, translated by Edna Brown. 


Chapter 12: THE TRIALS OF FRANCISCO BAEZ DE BENAVIDES 


The Canary Islands references to the New Christian named Francisco 
Baez in the Canary Islands are in De Gray Birch 1903, 105, 141; and Wolf 
1926, xxii-xxvi. On Portuguese Judaizers in Mexico City, including Simon 
Vaez, a worthwhile read is Israel 1975, 125-131 and Liebman 1970, 227- 
235. 


The accomplishments of Francisco Baez de Benavides in the New 
Kingdom of Leon are noted in Cavazos Garza 1964, 35, 67; and Cavazos 
Garza, 1984, 38. The involvement of Bernabé de las Casas in the Onate 
expedition is provided in Simmons 1991, 132-136. Also see Hammond 
1953, 5-6, 156. 


My translation is based upon excerpts from two records from the 
Monterrey municipal archives. They are: “Contra Francisco Baez de 
Benavides por haber tomado arma para un sacerdote, 1630, Monterrey 
Municipal Archives, Vol. I, Exp. 12; and “Contra el capitan Francisco 
Baez de Benavides, alcalde mayor de las Salinas, sobre arrojo con gente 
armada a la hacienda de platas del capitan Diego de Villareal, extrayendo 
indebidamente las platas, se le acusa también de ser portugués y judio, 
1647’, Monterrey Municipal Archives, Vol. V, Exp. 61. 


Chapter 13: THE MARTINEZ OF MARIN 


References to Joseph Martinez are found in Cavazos Garza 1966, 
Protocol references 341, 346, 385, 386, 443, 549; and also within Cavazos 
Garza 1964, Protocol references 255-257. An additional note on the 
Martinez family is from Mendirichaga Cueva 1989, 15. 


The memoir of José Juan de la Garza was published as the “Memoria 
sobre el Origen de la Villa de Marin’, published in facsimile form by the 
Universidad Autonoma de Nuevo Leon, Actas, No. 16: Documentos XVI, 
1981. 


Chapter 14: THE END OF THE CONVERSOS 


On crypto-Jews in Spain and Portugal, I recommend the outstanding 
work by Gitlitz 1996. A detailed overview of Mexican crypto-Judaism is 
that by Liebman 1970. Also useful as a reference guide to Jewish 
documents in the Mexican colonial era is Liebman 1964. For a summary 
of Inquisition procesos in New Spain, see Liebman 1974. 


The acts of the city council of Monterrey, inclusive of the 1626 census 
and the 1630 quote concerning the composition of the municipal council, 
as well as the listing of the officials of the Santa Hermandad, can be found 
in Cavazos Garza 1994. Additional details on the 1626 census are found in 
Garmendia Leal 1993, 301. 
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